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F it be true that the course of empire is 

still to wend westward even with our- 
selves, and that a great seat of activity 
and wealth is to be created on our own 
shore of the Pacific, then the fact that 
Russia will be the greatest neighbor to 
that scene of activity will gain new inter- 
est and importance. But, apart from the 
possible realization of that dream of so 
many Californians, we still have Russia 
as a close neighbor to Alaska, and as the 
nearest great power across the Pacific. 
To-day her statesmen speak of us as their 
friends, and strange as it would appear, 
but for the still stranger good under 
standing between Russia and a far less 
stable republic than ours, we look away 
from our democratic institutions and 
boast that this transplanted Asiatic, auto- 
cratic, in large degree obstructive power, 
offers us the only friendship we can count 
upon among the nations of Europe. On ac 
count of this, and because of the new and 
extraordinary activity of Russia during 
the past twelve or eighteen months, I have 
been asked to write some account of this 
colossal friendly power. I have visited 
Russia for the purpose, and have travelled 
it from Finland to St. Petersburg, to Se 
bastopol, across the Black Sea to Georgia 
on the Asiatic side of the Caucasus, over 
those surpassingly beautiful mountains, 
and back by another route. 

In this article I shall consider Russia 
as a newly awakened, militant power in 
Europe. In another article I will pay 
closer attention to the Russian people, the 
treatment of their colonies, and, in a word, 
the civilization the country has reached. 

Since the post of London correspond- 
ent of an American newspaper familiar- 
ized me with the flood of so-called dis- 
closures of statecraft which is poured 
upon the public all over Christendom, 
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and with the methods by which it is man- 
ufactured, I have developed such a poor 
opinion of it that if what I must write 
touches upon the secrets, which in truth 
are known to only a few sovereigns and 
diplomats, the touch shall be of the light- 
est, and the impulse shall have been 
gained from the best sources of my ac- 
quaintance, 

It was early in 1896, when the discus- 
sion of Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan mes- 
sage had lost the keen edge of its in- 
terest, that Russia took the first step in 
Europe of her many bold advances under 
the guidance of Prince Lobanotf. This 
step took the form of a private arrange- 
ment between Russia and Turkey, by 
which Russia gained the right to move 
her Black Sea war fleet through the Bos- 
porus in case she needed to do so. Ex 
actly what the arrangement was or is has 
not been made public, but from that day 
to this the Czar, rather than the Sultan, 
has controlled Turkey. The fullest at- 
tempt at a betrayal of the secret in the 
leading European newspapers made it 
appear that it practically amounted to an 
offensive and defensive alliance, but this 
was denied and not reiterated. That 
there was some new understanding of as 
much importance to Turkey as the libera- 
tion of her Black Sea fleet was to Russia, 
was made to seem indubitable by the 
sending of a special commissioner of the 
Sultan bearing a valuable present to the 
Czar. And later, when the troubles in 
Crete came about, the Russians gathered 
all the vessels of their Black Sea fleet at 
Sebastopol, and kept them under steam 
for weeks, scattering them afterwards, and 
then collecting them again—certainly not 
because of any difficulty with Turkey, 
Bulgaria, or Roumania, her neighbors on 
that sea. 
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But before that war, came the Arme- 
nian massacres, and the appearance of 
Russia as an opponent of any action by 
eoncerted Europe towards the discipline 
of the Sultan or the relief of the Arme 
nians. I did not fully understand Rus- 
sia’s motive in pursuing this apparently 
unechristian course until I visited Trans- 
Caueasia this winter, but then I found 
that Russia possesses a great number of 
Armenian subjects there, who dream of 
future independence at least as ardently 
as the Poles, who assist in fomenting the 
disturbances of their fellow-countrymen 
in Turkey, and who are far from being 
a despicable fraction of the Czar’s sub- 
jects, as may be imagined when I say 
that they know the value of money and 
the power of industry better than any of 
their neighbors, be they Russians, Per- 
sians, Jews, or even Greeks. It was not 
conceivable that a power like Russia, so 
autoeratic, so paternal, and so completely 
governed by half a dozen minds of one 
way of thinking, should permit the Ar- 
menian in Turkey to better his condition 
so as to have it envied by the Armenian 
in Russia. 

The next great event in Europe gave 
Russia her next opportunity to practise 
her part as a thoroughly awakened, ac 
tive, and powerful member of the Euro- 
pean concert. This was the disturbance 
in Crete. At its beginning the Russian 
press affected to believe that England 
meant to make an espousal of the cause 
of Greece an excuse for crippling Turkey. 
This same press had at first warmly ap- 
plauded the Greeks in deference to their 
religion, and because the Crown-Prince 
of Greece had saved the life of the Czar 
when he was attacked by an assassin in 
Japan. But they had not learned the 
policy of the Czar, who, with the German 
Emperor’s hot prejudice against Greece 
to aid him, rendered the efforts of the 
concert so worse than futile that it now 
seems as if, instead of guarding the peace 
of Europe, they made possible the insane 
folly of the Greeks. Such and so active 
was the course of Russia during the 
events leading up to the war that she 
now appears to have been the controlling 
power at the time. Certainly she was 
the only one that gained its ends. The 
Sultan wrote to the Czar afterward, thank- 
ing him for ‘‘the energy with which he 
defended and succeeded in getting the 
powers to adopt the principle of the in- 


tegrity of the Ottoman Empire.” While 
I was in Turkey and Greece during the 
war several Turkish officials spoke freely 
of their understanding that Russia had 
urged Turkey to undertake the war—and, 
I may add, quite as freely expressed their 
distrust of Russia, and their belief that 
if Turkey ever fell to ruin, or its rule 
was removed from Europe, it would be 
the doing and the gain of Russia, whose 
counsels, they nevertheless admitted, 
were now obeyed as law at Constantino- 
ple. 

Almost immediately on the conclusion 
of the Turkish campaign in Greece came 
news of the good understanding between 
Russia and France. It is even now doubt 
ful whether this took the form of an actual 
alliance or even of an agreement in writ- 
ing. If it serves no other purpose than 
to emphasize the present status of Russia 
in Europe, and her determination to be re- 
garded as an active, deeply earnest partner 
in European undertakings, it has not 
failed in that respect, at least. About this 
alliance or good understanding, which 
gives the appearance and effect of a bal- 
ancing of the weights in Europe's scales, 
there has been much discussion, It began 
in France with the popular argument that 
the republic would use the great empire 
as a means of regaining Alsace and Lor- 
raine from Germany—a hope which the 
Russians took pains to destroy as soon as 
the good understanding was sealed by M. 
Faure’s visit to St. Petersburg. Next, it 
was argued that since the Czar’s best per- 
sonal friend among the crowned heads is 
the German Emperor, it was clear that the 
entente with France could not have been 
considered unless William favored it. 
Then it became easy to advance to the 
theory that he originated the idea, and 
that his object was the one nearest to his 
heart—a burial of the difference with 
France. Out of these theories, and one 
more practical than these which I have 
not yet mentioned, we may fashion the 
reasonable belief that by this good un- 
derstanding France regains her former 
position in Europe, Germany has a friend 
close to the ear of France, and that Rus- 
sia gains from the French the one thing 
she had not been able to get anywhere 
else—capital with which to float her great 
railway enterprisés, to develop her re- 
sources, and to put her army and navy on 
a war-footing. 

If we now turn to Asia we shall find 
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Russia even more bold and active there 
during the same period, and we shall see 
that whereas much of her recent activity 
in Europe has been under cover of the 
burrow in which the molelike diplomats 
operate, she has stalked ‘* out in the open” 
in Asia, where she is more at ease, and 
where her plans are older and have been 
better arranged-for in advance. She 
stepped into the arena of the Japan-China 
war at its close, and took from Japan the 
first prize for which she had fought— 
Korea ; and perhaps the second—the Leao- 
tong Peninsula and its important harbor, 
Port Arthur. In Korea, whose condition 


was seized upon by the Japanese as their 
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the war, 
that she 
has only won the empty 


for 
finds 


excuse 


Japan 


honor of expelling Chi 
nese influence from the 
the 
waved 


Russian 
high 
houses of 
the 
Japan has 


court, but 
flag 

above 
Seoul 


war ended. 


has 
the 
ever since 
by no means accepted 
the situation, it is true. 
She feels that 


lost more than material 


she has 
profit, because in losing 
that in tie way she did 
forfeited the right 
to be regarded as a first 
She medi- 


tates revenge upon Rus 


she 
class power. 
sia, but—it is easier to 
meditate than to realize 
The truth 
Japanese 


some things. 
is that the 
wasted their opportuni 
ty in Korea. 
to rush 
Japanize 
in a 


They tried 
reform 
the 
moment. 


and to 
country 
They 
aroused the hostility of 
all the foreigners there 
as well as the natives, 
the 
tablished and great in- 
fluence 
have there, chafing at 
the British control of 
the customs, and offend- 
ing all with whom they 
contact. It 
for the Rus- 
sians to step into the 

place the Japanese had 

created, because the Germans held aloof, 


resenting well- es 


we Americans 


came 1h 


Was easy 


the other foreigners acquiesced, and the 
Koreans extended a hearty welcome to 
the new 
subservient 


masters. The King is wholly 


to Russia, and the Russian 


minister has proved himself just the pa- 
tient, tactful manipulator that the situ- 
ation demanded, meddling with nothing 
that is 


not of supreme importance to 
Russian aspiration, conciliating all for- 
with 


We Americans have met 


eigners, and conducting his work 
rare sagacity. 
with no Russian opposition to our suc- 
cessful efforts to get the concession for 
the railway from Seoul to Chemulpo, the 
French have the concession for the rail- 
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way to the Manchurian frontier, and the 
English manager of the customs remained 
undisturbed until this month, November, 
1897. The hope of the Japanese seems to 
be in swelling the present disaffection tow 
ards the throne, and in securing for the 
present King a successor and ruler 
friendly to Japan. 

The complete ascendency of Russia 
over China forms one of the most singu 
larand most pregnant chapters of recent 
history. Itis so complete that when the 
great Belgian railway concession (which 
would give Russia a far more southerly 
terminus for her great railway than she 
was offered to the Russians 


now has) 


recently they refused it at a moderate 
price, and when the minister who did 
this was asked why he missed such a 
chance, he is said to have replied that 
he eould vet whatever concessions he 


needed for nothing. Before this oe- 
curred it was stated in very high cireles 
that the published arrangement between 
Russia and China forthe Chinese portion 
of the Siberian Railway ‘*‘ could only be 
a fragment ofa wideragreement procur- 
ing for Russia the ultimate possession of 
Port Arthur” 
of the best-informed European agents in 
China that 


portant provinces of Kirin and 


; and it is now the opinion 


Russia has gained the im- 
ea0- 
tong; and not only those, but a practical 
protectorate over the frightened and hu- 
miliated old empire itself. This unques- 
tionably takes the form of an alliance, in 
which Russia, in return for the aequisi- 
tion of the principal naval port of China, 
promises to defend northern China against 
all comers, without asking anything of 
This 
treaty, signed in 1896, and brought about 
by Count Cassini for 


the same nature from that empire. 


Russia, is supposed 
to have been the result of the fear of the 
Chinese Emperor for the safety of his 
throne and the continuance of the pres 
ent dynasty. Of course there is not and 
not the 
either, and if the Emperor and the 
ruler of China, the 
have been 


has heen slightest menace to 
real 
Dowager Empress, 
made to believe in such dan 
gers, it is not hard to see who must have 
aroused the alarm, and for what purpose 
the bugaboo was conjured up. 

When, in May, 1897, it transpired that 
a Belgian syndicate had obtained for a 
loan of $20,000,000 a concession for a rail 
way from Peking to Han-kow, which might 


be construed to be a monopoly for rail 


~ 


road - building all over the empire, the 
ministers of Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United 


the Emperor delayed his signature, 


and 
as it 
was said, until the special envoy of Russia 


States entered protests, 


should arrive. <A syndicate of foreigners 


OBRUTSCHEFF. 


GENERAL 


Chief of the General Staff of the Ar 


offered far more advantageous terms for 
when Prince Oukh- 
had andience with 
Heaven, the Belgian conces- 


the concession, but 
tomsky came and 
the Son of 
sion was signed—though in such a great- 
ly modified form that it is no longer con- 
Prince 
London 
Times called unprecedented honors in 
At Shanghai the Emperor or- 
put at his 
At Tien-tsin the Viceroy entertained him. 
He rode to Peking in the first train that 
ever rolled into the capital, and held a 
levee that was attended by the Tsung-li 
Yamen, or of Foreign Ministers. 
He had two audiences with the Emperor, 


sidered a great financial prize. 


Oukhtomsky received what the 


China. 


dered a_ residence disposal. 


Board 


though many great personages have failed 
to get one. At the second audience the 
Emperor rose and took from the Prince's 


hands the gifts he had brought for the 
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Empress Dowager act which is de- 
scribed as an astonishing piece of imperial 
condescension. 


—an 


The Prince brought an 
extraordinary lot of costly presents, and 
no important official was forgotten. 
gift by the Czar to the Emperor was a 
bronze group representing the emancipa- 
tion of the Peninsula 


One 


Leao-tong from 


the Japanese—which may be thought to 
show that the Russians, like most other 
persons, only see what they are looking 
The Prince appeared to be eminently 


at. 


GRAND-DUKE ALEXIS. 
The Official Head of the Navy 


successful in whatever was his under- 
taking, and now that he is gone the new 
Russo-Chinese Bank, in a palatial build 
where the other are denied 
than the accommodations, 
stands as a bureau of the Russian finance 
Five millions of taels of 
the money China borrowed to pay her 
war debt is deposited in this bank as se- 
curity for the fulfilment of the obligation 
Russia her in connection 


ing banks 


more barest 


department. 


secured from 
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with the building of the Siberian Rail 
way through Manchuria. The capital of 
the bank is $5,000,000, five-eighths of 
which was subscribed in France. 

The Russians have published what they 
are pleased to make known of the terms 
of the Russo-Chinese agreement concern 
ing this new division of the great rail 
way on Chinese land. The shareholders 
are wholly Russian and Chinese, and the 
fiseal agent of the railway is the Russo 
Chinese Bank. The raison détre of the 

bank is the construction 
of the railway. When 
the books were opened 
for subseriptions 
stock in the new 
way they were 


for 
rail 
almost 
immediately closed, be 
cause than the 
needed was at 
offered. The 
length of the railway is 
to be 1280 miles, 946 of 
which are to be in Man 
churia. The 
chosen not because it 
the Siberian 
Railway, for the branch- 
the fin 
ished sections make ne 


more 
money 
once 


route is 
shortens 


es to it from 

cessary the construction 

of 169 miles more than 

an entirely 

route would = require. 

3ut the Manchuria route 

is cheaper to build, and 

is 400 miles. further 

south, in a_ better eli- 

mate and a richer coun- 

try. China reserves the 

right to purehase the 

road at the end of thirty- 

six years, or to take it 

without cost at the end 

of eighty years. Goods 

shipped through Man- 

churia are to be free 

from Chinese taxes, and goods brought 

into China or out of it by the railway 

will pay a third less import and export 

duties than if brought in or out at Chi- 

nese seaports. * In Manchuria the railway 
is to be policed by Russian constables. 

The great Siberian Railway, the chief 

work the Russians have now in hand, is to 

be 4950 miles long, is said to be ordered 

finished in 1902 and in 1905, is to cost 

150,000,000 roubles, or about $75,000,000, 


Siberian 
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and will open to population and cul- 
tivation a 
sources (chief among which is its agri- 


grand empire of rich re- 
cultural productivity) and of general 
promise, such as warrants the assertion 
that Siberia is to-day in much the same 
position as the bulk of our Western coun 
try was fifty or seventy-five years ago. 

This tremendous railway is now in 
operation, and more or less finished to 
Krasnoyarsk, on the Yenisei, more than 
And there is also 
finished a division from Vladivostok, on 
the Pacific, westward to Khabarovka,on 
the Usuri, 250 miles. The deflection for 
the Manchurian division 
Transbaikalia (between middle and east- 
ern 


2000 miles eastward. 


begins in 


Siberia), and reaches Vladivostok 
by a slightly southeasterly route, which 
is vastly more direct than the original 
route along the Amur, the best if not 
the only practical railway route across 
eastern Siberia. 

As to the construction of the great 
railway,all authorities agree that it is to 
be a perfectly modern railway, equipped 
not only with sleeping and dining cars, 
but it is even to carry a church-car on 
its through trains. It is promised that 
its permanent way will be rock-ballast- 
ed and heavily railed, and that its stations 
and equipment generally will be of the 
best and latest patterns. This is not the 
case to-day. Iam aware that in the val 
uable and important articles in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY describing a journey across Si- 
the said the on the 
was ‘‘finished as if for all time,” 
but he was speaking of the small bit of 
the Pacific end from Vladivostok to 
Khabarovka, and did not afterward 
comment on the work upon the main part 


beria writer work 


road 


he 


west of Krasnoyarsk, except to state the 
fact that the rails were being laid on the 
snow, and the trains were crossing the 
rivers on the ice. 

I am equally well aware that Lieuten 
ant - Colonel Waters, British military 
attaché at St. Petersburg, after a 
ter’s journey 


win- 
across Siberia, said to a 
Reuter reporter that *‘ the work done has 
been remarkably good, and in point of 
quality the line, when completed, will be 
equal to the Canadian Pacific.” Against 
this opinion I have the word of another 
traveller, an ardent pro-Russian, that the 
construction is being pushed too rapidly, 
and is of so flimsy a character that in his 
journey his car ran off the track three 


VICE-ADMIRAL TYRTOFF, 
The Practical Head of the Navy. 


I have been 
and 


times. told by an English 


sportsman an English consul that 


where such a course is possible the ties 


are being merely laid down on the grass, 
and from Americans in St. Petersburg I 
learned that, in pursuance of its new plan 
of relying solely on Russian resources, 
made at home, and are 
very light and very short. The washing 
away of miles of the road by freshets last 
spring seems to confirm my information. 
Nevertheless, having ridden some thou- 
sands of miles in Russia upon five great 


the rails used are 


railways, and having found them gener- 
ally up to the German standard. which is 
the highest in Europe, I conclude that 
though there is undue haste in completing 
the Siberian Railway, the sections first fin- 
ished are already very substantial, and in 
the end this will be the character of the 
entire system. rail- 
They do nothing better, and 
nothing else as well except in the lines of 


The Russians build 
ways well, 


military and naval progress. 

We think of Siberia as an almost are- 
tic land 
as a vast undefined area useful only for 


a waste of snow and ice, or else 


swallowing up Russia's political prisoners, 
who vanish there as if dropped through 
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that vast well which some have supposed 
to mark the region of the North Pole. 
But the truth is that even within the are- 
tie circle there is a very green and luxuri- 
ant summer, and that when we are con- 
sidering the greater part of Siberia we are 
discussing a country on the same lines of 
latitude as Scotland and England, and ex- 
tending far below those lines. 

Lieutenant -Colonel Waters declares 
that the line ** will up both 
agricultural and mineral resources which 
for practical purposes are almost inex- 
haustible. Siberia can produce about 
every kind of cereal, all sorts of live- 
stock, and possesses in abundant quantity 
the more important minerals—precious 
and other. Owing to the enormous dis- 
tances and cost of transportation, the Rus- 
sians have had no opportunity to place 
their Siberian produce on the great Euro- 
pean markets. But for years past the au- 
thorities have been gradually, and there- 
fore permanently, developing the country. 
The construction of a railway through 
Manchuria will open up a country ex- 
ceedingly rich in gold, and very valuable 
from an agricultural point of view.” 

The territory in eastern Siberia avoid 
ed by the Manchurian route seems to be 
of very It can never 
maintain a considerable population, since 
its sgpil is generally poor, and it suffers 
long and painfully severe winters. There 
are only limited areas of good soil, and 
these are along the branches of the Amur 
and in the valley of -that great water 
highway. The chief industries there at 
present are mining and the gathering of 
Both are done in a small 
way under government control. What 
the country will prove when earnestly 
worked, only the Russian officials are in 
a position to say. 

In central Siberia gold and several less 
precious metals have been found in abun- 
dance in the far north along the Lena, 
where population has been up to this time 
repulsed by the severe winters. To the 
southward there is a great district, in- 
cluding the valleys of the Yenisei and its 
branches,which is already the seat of a 
small farming industry, and which will 
certainly soon heavily increase in popu- 
lation, because its lands are richly adapt- 
ed for wheat-growing. This huge farm 
district from Irkutsk to Kras- 
noyarsk, a district largely forest-covered 
now, but having such soil, especially in 


new open 


slight promise. 


precious stones. 


reaches 
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the lowlands, that it is predicted the re- 
gion will yet rival in agricultural wealth 
the rich black earth belt of southern 
Russia. Farther westward, from Tomsk 
to the neighborhood of the Urals, is a 
tract more than 1000 miles wide, which 
is already the most populous and most 
improved part of Siberia, though, in fact, 
it offers plenty of room for the swarm of 
Russians and others that is supposed to 
be going to settle the new empire—that, 
in fact, has already set that way in a tide 
which the government felt obliged to 
turn back last year. 

Of the land in western Siberia which the 
government has mapped and set aside for 
distribution, more than 7,000,000 of acres 
were parcelled out to colonists up to the 
close of 1895. It comprised a very great 
part of the rich soil not encumbered by 
forests. During 1896 nearly a quarter of 
a million peasants crossed the Urals to 
these fields, and twelve per 
luckless and hungry. 


new cent, 


came back The 


government tried to keep back even those 
who had received permission to go, and 
seems now to have effectually curbed 
the impulse which was seizing too many 


It is said 
that the greater part of the land remain- 
ing in the charted districts needs capital 
to work it, or is too far from the railway 
and the principal routes that join it. 

I have not spoken of the commercial 
value of the new railway apart from the 
traffic which it will develop for itself, 
but in the matter of imports into Russia 
from Siberia, and the countries south of 
it, the bulk of merchandise is to-day very 
great. Travellers who have crossed Si- 
beria speak with amazement of the contin- 
ual lines of sledges laden with goods that 
are met beyond the present end of the 
railway in Siberia. I say in sledges, be- 
cause the winter is the best season for 
traffic in that rough country. It must 
be remembered that quite as much mer- 
chandise is sent back to Siberia and its 
neighboring lands from Russia. What 
wholly foreign traffic in goods and pas- 
sengers will be developed by a_ route 
that will cross Europe and Asia in six- 
teen days with safety, comfort, and de- 
spatch, at lower rates than the Pacific can 
now be reached by steamship, no man is 
yet able to determine. 

A country that assumes so much risks 
much. Russia's risk is that in extending 
boundaries which already include a sev- 


of these always restless people. 
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A CUSTOM-HOUSE SQUAD 


enth part of the land of this globe and 
one-twenty-sixth of the earth's surface 
she will present more and more points to 
attract war. Hers is a warlike people, 
however, and no one does them injustice 
who says that, as a unit, the intelligent 
people—all who are above the masses 

cherish the belief that sooner or later 
they are to absorb all Asia down to and 
including India. The very steps that 
stand for mere progress in civilization in 
other new countries are, in Russia, all 
taken with a view to war. The railways, 
in building which she has put forth the 
most energy of late, are all military in 
struments first, and agencies of land-de- 
velopment secondarily. 3y means of 
her Black Sea naval reserve and her 
railways to the Caucasus, across Caucasia 
and beyond the Caspian, she has put her- 
self in readiness to hurl an army against 
India much more directly and quickly 
than England can mass re-enforcements 
there. And throughout Russia the idea 
is become a household word that when 
the Siberian Railway is finished it will be 
time to move upon India. I do not say 
that this is the aim or policy of the gov- 
ernment; only that it is the popular idea. 
And just as this is true, so is it certain 


that the ideas that master the minds of 
the mass are the fruit of the old, steady, 
relentless policy of the Czars, pursued 
with Asiatic calm and patience during 
generation after generation — retarded 
sometimes, sometimes halted, but never 
altered or diverted. 

On a war-footing Russia can mobilize 
2,500,000 officers and men— 2,300,000 from 
European Russia, and 40, 30, 50, and 25 
thousand men, respectively, from East 
Siberia, West Siberia, Turkestan, and Fin 
land. Her peace-footing is 868,000 men. 
All men in Russia are subject to milita- 
ry duty from the date of their majority. 
About one-third of the total force of men 
reaching twenty-one each year (or 275,000) 
are taken into the active army. The oth 
ers are enlisted in the first reserve and 
the second reserve, or Zapas. Five years 
is the term of service in the regular army, 
thirteen is that of the first reserve, and five 
in the Zapas, this system being very much 
varied for Asia and the Caucasus. There 
isa reorganized militia system divided into 
two parts—the first having the character 
of a reserve body, and composed of those 
who have served in the active army, and 
of all able-bodied men (except those edu 
cated and professional men who are ex- 
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missed service in the 
part takes in those 
who have families wholly dependent upon 
them, those who have served in the first 
division, and those who are free from ae 
tive service as not being fully able-bodied. 
This second half of the militia can only 
be called out by the Czar. 


empt) who have 


army. The second 


It is seen, therefore, that, despite her 
size and population, Russia has not pushed 
her military plan to the extreme reached 
by Germany, where a war-footing of 
3,000,000 of trained soldiers is thought to 
be obtainable. France, with still less pop 
ulation, is supposed to be able to mass as 
The published 
figures for the three countries are: peace- 
footing—France, 559,525; Germany, about 
500,000; Russia, 868,000. War-footing 
France, 2,500,000; Germany, 3,000,000 ; 
2,455,000. 

The Russian army is now armed with 
the Berdan rifle, but a new, thoroughly 
modern piece of the Mannlicher type is 
being distributed in such a manner that 
in two years the whole army will be 
equipped with it. It is of Russian make, 
is a magazine rifle carrying five car- 
tridges, is of small bore (three-tenths of 
an inch), and very high powered. It 


large an army as Russia. 


Russia, 
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uses smokeless powder, and shoots a steel- 
eased bullet. It is said that when or be 
fore this new arm has been distributed, 
the government proposes to begin the re 
arming of the entire artillery with the 


French rapid-fire gun—an improvement 
that will cost $50,000,000 


The most active field of the Russians 
of late, next to the building of military 
railways in Asia, has been the develop 
ment of her navy in response to the de 
mand created by the general naval activ- 
ity born of the fever for imitating Eng- 
land's colonizing spirit. 


[am fortunately 
able to give the 


newest as well as the 
most complete details of the progress of 
the Russian navy, from a source (not Rus 
sian, by-the-way) that is not usually ac- 
cessible to the press. Russia is making 
very great progress in the sciences of ship- 
building and metallurgy, at least as ap- 
plied to the manufacture of war materials. 
Her artillery is probably second only to 
that of France. Her smokeless powder 
equals any in the world. 
excellent. 


ler armor is 
She is increasing her armor 
plants and all her military and naval 
works, both private and governmental. 
In a word, she is rapidly leaving her for 
mer position of helplessness and depend 
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ence on the other nations. Until lately 
the work on her ships was damaged by 
carelessness and corruption. To-day her 
war-ships do not show the finish which 
ours do, but the official corruption, which 
has been such as to make ours in Wash 
ington and New York appear trifling, is 
being by the new 


resolutely opposed 
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Czar, and in naval matters now proba- 
bly extends no further than stealing 
wastefulness. The tests applied 
to all new works unquestionably pre- 
vent the use of inferior material and 
the performance of bad workmanship. 
The excellent public and private ship- 
building, armor, and machine plants 
near St. Petersburg, led by the Putiloff 
works, have now been re-enforced by 
two new mechanical and ship-build 
ing concerns at Nicolaieff, on the 


and 


i 
Black Sea, where there has long been 


a large imperial ship-building yard. 
The new companies are—the South 
Russian Company, with French capi- 
tal, and the Francois Delois Company 
(Belgian). The latter company 
spent $2,400,000 on its plant, and will 
spend $1,500,000 more, though at this 
writing it is nearly ready for business, 
and is the most complete and modern 
establishment in the world, in the dis 
interested opinion of one who has seen 
all its rivals. Nicolaieff Harbor is to 
be dredged to a depth of thirty feet, 
and the channel will be similarly deep 
ened. 


has 


At Sebastopol the government 
has just bought a private ship-building 
works for about a million dollars. 
Russia is adding to her Baltie fleet 
three ships of 10,950 tons displacement, 
which class with our Indiana. They 
are the Petropaulovsk, the Sebastopol, 
and the Poltava. None of them is 
yet in fighting order; in fact, it is not 
likely that the most forward one—the 
Petropaulovsk—will be in commission 
before this article is published. She is 
on her trial trip as it is being written. 
The Sebastopol is less advanced, and 
the Poltava is still more backward, not 
These 
floating fortresses are to carry twin 
12-inch guns in turrets fore and aft. 
and twin 6-inch guns in four side-tur 
rets on each ship. 
equals of our Jowa. 


having yet got her side armor. 


They are not the 


Two other large ships that are build- 
ing are apparently for Asiatic duty. 
They will have a tonnage of 12,700 

tons, or 1200 tons more than our Jowa. 
These sea-terrors are named the Osliabia 
and the Peresviet. Their good points and 
peculiarities are, first, that they are being 
sheathed with wood so as to be coppered ; 
second, that they will have an extra large 
coal-capacity, and will be able to steam 
eighteen knots, or two knots faster than 
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our battle-ships; and third, that they 
are to havea 10-inch belt each of Harvey- 
ized steel, their upper works having 5- 
inch protection. Each will carry ten 
10-ineh guns, which smokeless powder 
renders as powerful as 12-inch guns used 
to They will not be launched until 
late in 1898, or finished in much less time 
than eighteen months to two years after 
that. 

Russia has two 8000-ton battle-ships, 
called the Alexander IT. and the Sisoi- 
Veliky. The Alexander II. was launched 


be. 


in 1887—a facet which renders superfluous 


that she has no standing 
battle - of 

to-day. The WSisoi - Veliky, 

launched in 1894, is a very 

serious fighting-boat. She 
almost quite modern, is well 
protected, and carries a heavy 
battery led by 12-inch 
in each of turrets. 
The Navarin, tons, 
launehed in 1890, and the 
Nicholas I. ,8500 tons, launched 
in 1887, are fairly good vessels 
that are intended to be kept in 
the Baltic. Another ship of 
this type, the Peter - Veliky, 
9600 tons, built in 1872, would 
not stand up against a modern 
ship. Also intended to ma- 
noeuvre solely in the Baltie are 
three coast-guard battle-ships 
of 3000 tons. 


the statement 
the 


among ships 


is 


twin 
two 
9500 


guns 


They are bigger 
than gun-boats, are not turret- 
ed, are lightly armored, carry 
broadside batteries, and can 
only make two-day or three- 
day cruises. They were built 
in 1864. Russia has also four 
other coast-defence ships, of 
3600 tons, built in 1868, that 
are not any longer serious 
ships. But,as an improvement 
on these, she has four other 
new ships of this type. built in 
1894 and 1895, and evidently 
meant for the Baltic, 
since they cannot carry coal 
enough to go farther. These 
carry heavy batteries of 10- 
inch guns, are turreted, and 
modern in all but 
must be considered as purely 
defensive weapons, except as 
against Sweden, or possibly 
Germany. Ranking with her 


use in 


respects, 
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older coast-guard ships as so much brie 
a-brae are sixteen monitors that are in 
cluded in Russia’s Baltic flotilla. They 
are 1500-ton vessels, built in 1864. and are 
completely out of date as to armor, guns, 
speed, coal-capacity, and everything else. 

Turning to Russia’s cruisers in the Bal 
tic, we lind that she has a fleet of eight 
4000 to TFOOO 
tons each, dating between 1867 and 1885, 


protected cruisers of from 


having thirteen to sixteen knots of speed, 
and all being vessels of considerable force, 
She has two 
the Rurik and the 
in which everything is sacrificed 


but by no means modern, 
huge modern cruisers 


Rossia 


A SOLDIER OF THE PAULOVSKY REGIMENT 
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or stinted in order to give them such 
great coal-capacity that they can steam 
without recoaling from Cronstadt, on 
the Baltic, to Vladivostok, the eastern 
terminus (on the Pacific coast) of the 
new Siberian Railway. The Rurik isan 
11,000-ton ship; the Rossia, 12,000 tons. 
Both are like heavily armed Atlantic 
liners. They have no turrets and no 
armor around their guns, though they 
are fitted wijth curved decks, and are 
belted on the water-line. Each can 
make nineteen or twenty knots when 
under full headway. England replied 
to the introduction of this new pattern 
of cruiser by building the Powerful and 
the Terrible, 14,000-ton vessels, with a 
speed of twenty-two knots; and now 
the Russians are constructing (at the 
Baltic works in St. Petersburg) a new 
cruiser of 12,000 tons, heavily armed, 
and with considerable protection for 
her guns, but she is only to have a 
speed of nineteen or twenty knots, so 
that the English can chase and over- 
take and whip this newest boat. The 
new Russian cruiser should be launched 
early in 1899. Three other cruisers, 
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about like our Olympia, are so far ad 
vanced as to be ready to launch in the 
winter of 1898. They are of a thor 
oughly modern pattern, are of 6500 tons 
size, are to be twenty-knotters, and are 
named the Diana, Pallada, and Au- 
rora. Russia has also nine cruisers 
averaging 1400 tons, all fifteen to twen- 


ty years old, not to speak of a comple- 


ment of smaller war-vessels, also all out 
of date. She is building twelve new 
first-class torpedo-boats and four de- 
stroyers. 

Russia’s fleet on the Black Sea forms 
a serious navy by itself. There she 
has eight battle-ships built or building. 
Two, that are of 10,000 tons, are fine 
fighting-ships, but three of the same 
size are of an older type. One battle- 
ship of 8000 tons is quite up to date, 
and two of that size are old. She also 
has three coast-guard vessels, five eruis- 
ers, Six gun-boats, thirty torpedo-boats, 
and a large auxiliary fleet of mer- 
chant vessels forming a naval reserve. 

The Catharine II., Sinope, and 
Tschesma are battle-ships of 10,200 
tons displacement. They are eleven 
years old (1886), and are not dan 
gerous. Each has a powerful arma- 
ment (four 12-inch guns), but their 
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batteries are not well protected, and their 
armor is not up to date. 
Pobedonocetz, 10,300 tous, is a_ fairly 
good ship that was built in 1892. She 
earries four 12-inch guns and the usual 
The Tri-Svia- 
is better. She is 
She was built 
in 1894, and is a 12,000-ton ship with 
modern armament powerfully protected. 
She is toothed with four 12-inch, eight 
6-inch, and four 5-inch guns, as well as 


The Georgj 


supply of 6-inch guns. 
titelia (Three 


modern in all respects. 


Saints) 


a number of secondary rapid-fire guns. 
The Russians are right to be very proud 
of her. The battle-ships of 8000 tons are 
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the Rostislav—to be finished in the sum- 
mer of 1898, modern in all respects, car- 
rying four 12-inch guns, a complement of 
secondary battery guns, and a store of 
450 tons of naphtha refuse for fuel, with- 
out any coal—and the Devanadsat-A pos- 
tolof (Twelve Apostles) which was built 
in 1890, and is powerfully armed, though 
not to be classed as a really modern ship. 
The eighth battle-ship of the Black Sea 
fleet has no name yet, and is not begun, 
but work upon her will have been start- 
ed before this article is published. She 
will be an improved Tri-Sviatitelia, with 
a much heavier battery—namely, four 12- 
inch guns in turrets, sixteen 6-inch guns, 
and a large number of rapid-fire guns. 
She will have the latest improvements of 
all kinds, and will be fitted to carry 600 
tons of oil and 300 tons of coal. 

The Black Sea coast-guard ships are 
three old-fashioned vessels of 3000 tons. 
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The five cruisers of the fleet are of the 
second class, of 2000 tons displacement 
each. The gun-boats are six ten-year-old 
vessels of 1200 tons, and the torpedo-boats 
are mainly of old types. The naval re 
serve or auxiliary fleet of merchant ships 
consists of twenty-eight cruisers, lightly 
armed and unprotected. Six are new, 
having been built in 1895, and are of great 
10,500 tons. The other twenty-two 
are less modern, and range from 1200 to 
7000 tons. They would be extremely use- 
ful as transports. 

A fourth modern 10,000-ton battle-ship, 
like the Petropaulovsk for the Baltic 
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fleet, is building for the Black Sea navy. 
In pattern and offensive and defensive 
equipment she is a duplicate of the Petro- 
paulovsk. She had been launched and 
put through her steam trials when I was 
in Russia in the autumn of 1897. Her 
peculiarity is that she burns petroleum. 
3y this means she will be able to carry 
one and three-quarter times the weight of 
coal fuel, and the petroleum has a value 
as high as twice and a half that of coal. 
This so-called petroleum fuel is a refuse 
after the distillation of the crude oil, is 
non-explosive, has a dark color, and is of 
the consistency of thin molasses. It has 
been used by merchant vessels in the Cas- 
pian Sea for a long time, and is now 
growing into general in the Black 
Sea. It is not yet-as economically used 
as must be the case when the economic 
devices that are striven for have been at- 
tained. 
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In spite of this activity in naval equip- 
ment Russia was not contemplating war 
at the beginning of 1897. The budgets 
for the year show that the distribution 
of the new rifle is not to be hurried, and 
that only one new battle-ship is to be laid 
down—the one for the Black Sea fleet. 
The extraordinary item in the plan of ex- 
penses is the appropriation for the Sibe- 
rian Railway. 

The principal resources of Russia, out- 
side of her enormous output of agricult- 
ural products, are nearly all found in 
the Caucasus and Ural mountains—and 
these are not very considerable. Three 
products are exploited in the Caucasus— 
oil, copper, and manganese. Nearly all 
the other metals and many minerals are 
found there, but thus far all the ‘‘ finds” 
have been of very inferior quality or else 
only in small pockets. 

There isa great store of iron at Eliza- 
vetpol, but it is so heavily associated with 
titanium, and this is so expensive to cast 
off, that it is not believed it can be prof- 
itably worked. A French engineer who 
studied the Caucasus products in 1897 
said that this ore is of so little value that 
mountains of it in the United States are 
considered worthless,and passed over by 
capital. In order to work it at all, coke 
is necessary,and there is no coking coal 
in the region. A Russian engineer, in- 
terested in developing the country, as- 
sures me that a coal that will produce 
coke has been found at a place thirty 
versts from Kotais, but this has yet to be 
demonstrated. Kotais, by-the-way, is the 
place to which the Argonauts came, and 
whence they brought back the Gorgon’s 
head, with its flaming eyes, its hair of 
snakes, and its appearance of fearful fe- 
rocity, the whole being symbolical of the 
fever-producing climate and fierce wild 
beasts which still render the locality one 
to be avoided. The coal, which perhaps 
gave flame to the Gorgon’s eyes, is in 
character something between lignite and 
anthracite—a high grade of lignite, I am 
told. 

This region is in the connecting chain 
that joins the Great Caucasus and the 
Little Caucasus mountains. All through 
the Little Caucasus are metalliferous de- 
posits and mines. The entire region is 
voleanic. Mount Ararat is there, and is 
itself a voleano, whose last eruption took 
place in the middle of this century. Half 
the Russian copper-supply is found in 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—99 
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the Little Caucasus. It is mined at 
Chorak, Delijan, Achtalar, Kedabeck, and 
in the Zanguezor district, near the Persian 
frontier. The French are working the 
mines at Achtalar. The Kedabeck, the 
largest mine in Russia, belongs to Herr 
Siemens of Berlin. The richest copper 
ore in Russia is that found in the Zan- 
guezor district. It yields fifteen per cent. 
of copper. The other ores contain less in 
decreasing percentages down to five per 
cent. Taking one recent year as an ex- 
ample, the output of Caucasus copper was 
2064 tons, and of copper in the Ural was 
2789 tons. Both these quantities together 
represent one-third of the copper which 
Russia used in the same year in home 
manufactures. The government import 
duty on the two-thirds that has to be 
brought into the country is roubles 2.50, 
gold, per pood of 36.8 pounds, or nearly 
4 roubles ($2) per pood. The Caucasuses 
yield a few pounds of cobalt yearly, and 
have put out as high as 77,000 tons of 
manganese ore in a year. The Urals 
yield, besides copper, about one-third of 
the annual output of Russian gold, the 
other two-thirds being found in various 
parts of Siberia, where it is loosely said 
that all the rivers yield more or less pan 
dust. The silver output is very small, 
and the sources are equally scattered and 
mainly the same as those of the gold. 
The making of salt employs 17,000 per- 
sons, who produce nearly a million five 
hundred thousand tons, mainly in south- 
ern Russia, but also in the Caucasus, the 
trans-Caspian district, Poland, North 
Russia, Siberia, and Astrakhan. Of pig- 
iron 1,000,000 tons and a little more 
are produced in the Ural districts and 
southern Russia, each district producing 
about half a million tons. Poland and 
Finland add less than 400,000 tons to the 
output. One-third as much steel—about 
500,000 tons—is made in all Russia yearly. 
Coal is mined in large quantities in 
these districts: the Don, Poland, Ural, 
Moscow, and in a small way in many 
scattered places. Both the Donets and 
the Polish outputs have been trebled in 
the past fifteen years, but that from the 
Ural district has only swollen twenty-five 
percent. The best coal is from the Don, 
and reaches an output of nearly 4,000,000 
of tons annually. - Poland yields nearly 
as much of a lower grade, and the other 
mines in the Ural, Altai, and Caucasus 
mountains, in the Moscow district, and in 
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Sakhalin, yield very much less and very 
much poorer coals. The Moscow coal 
looked to me from the car windows very 
like the earthy lignite found under the 
bunch-grass in South Dakota. By im- 
posing a duty on imported coal, varying 
from two dollars a ton to half a dollar a 
ton, according to whether they are Black 
Sea, western frontier, or Baltic imports, 
and by reducing the freight rates on Rus- 
sian coal, the government is trying to 
force the consumption of the home prod- 
uct. What it advises it also practises; for 
I found that on the war-vessels on the 
Baltic stokers from the Black Sea are be- 
ing employed to fire the furnaces and to 
drill the Baltic stokers in the use of the 
peculiar coal of southern Russia, which, 
though it is the best the country affords, 
yields its inferior qualities only to adept 
handling. This is purely a defensive 
course—the policy of a government which 
is first of all military and warlike. It is 
pursued with a view to render Russia in- 
dependent in time of war. In scores of 
important matters—in every way that is 
practical—the government is compelling 
the people to develop Russian resources 
and rely upon them. This is in order to 


discount the effects of a stoppage of im- 
ports during a great war. 


The importa- 
tion of foreign coal seems, however, to be 
a necessity in some lines of manufacture, 
for, despite the very heavy tax upon it, 
the quantity brought in has been slowly 
increasing of late. It only amounts to 
2,000,000 tons of coal and coke; but the 
home extraction is only a little over four 
times as much. 

Platinum, obtained from nearly one 
hundred mines in the district of Perm, 
has an output of about five tons a year. 

And now we come to that extraordinary 
product which is one of the many things 
that force comparisons between Russia 
and the United States. I refer to the pe- 
troleum of the Baku Peninsula in the 
trans-Caucasus. It is there called naph- 
tha. A knowledge of the existence of 
petroleum at Baku is so ancient that we 
find there the ruins of a temple to Zo- 
roaster. The worship of fire—so easy 
to obtain that it was only necessary to 
prod the soil with a stick and set fire to 
the vapor that issued out of it—was con- 
tinued until so recent a time as twenty 
years ago, when several Parsee priests 
were in Baku for the purpose of worship- 
ping that which we of this iconoclastic 
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time buy in the corner groceries to fil] 
our lamps. 

Trade in petroleum began before the 
railway tapped the field, and when the 
oil had to be carried,as wine is still trans- 
ported on the Asiatic side of these moun- 
tains, in skins; but it was not worth at- 
tention until the Russians built the rail 
way from Baku, on the Caspian, to Tiflis, 
at the mouth of the mountain pass to 
Europe, and on to Batoum, on the Black 
Sea. That was in 1882 and 1883. This 
railway, second in earning capacity in 
Russia, is being made one of the best in 
the world. When I passed over it the 
other day I was astonished to see the so 
lidity, the almost artistic finish, and the 
extraordinary quantity of granite mason 
ry that was being laid to form culverts, 
bridges, buttresses, and riverembankments 
along miles and miles of the way. The 
tunnels seemed already to have been made 
as fine as the best. Millions of dollars 
are being spent in these permanent im 
provements, an enormous income drawn 
from the freight charges on the oil, and 
the tax on that part of it which is burned 
in Russia. The tax on petroleum for 
home consumption is 74 cents per pood 
of 36.8 pounds. There is no tax on the 
»xported oil,except as the railway charges 
for transportation tothe Black Sea, whence 
most of it must go to find its markets 
abroad, form a very heavy impost. There 
are 7300 persons employed in the extrac- 
tion and refinement of the petroleum. No 
one has a monopoly of this article. The 
‘* fountains,” as the wells are called, are 
owned by very many small and large 
companies and little and great individual 
proprietors. The largest proprietors are 
M. Nobel, a Swede, the head of the French 
Rothschild banking establishment, and 
then, in the order of importance, follow a 
number of Armenians and Tartars—that 
is to say, Persians and other Mohamme- 
dans. Though Baku is in the former 
kingdom of Georgia (the Iberia of the 
ancients), the natives have almost no 
share in this natural wealth of their land. 
What the Russians did not take from 
them the shrewd Armenians are absorb- 
ing. If any Georgians have an interest 
in the wells, they farm it out to the Ar 
menians, as is their custom with whatever 
workable property is theirs. The Rus- 
sian government practically compelled 
the well-owners to form a syndicate three 
years ago for the economic manipulation 








of the foreign trade. This agreement is 
expiring as I write, and though the gov- 
ernment has been earnestly endeavoring 
to bring about a new coalition, or an 
extension of the old one, it has not suc- 
ceeded, though it may yet do so. 

The price of the Russian oil is made 
by that of the oil handled by our huge 
American company. By selling at the 
American price the Russians make large 
profits by reason of the smaller cost of 
transportation to the countries in which 
they have built up a trade. The histo- 
ry of the trade last year shows that 
when American oil is cheap the Russian 
export business declines, and it ceases 
when our oil falls below a certain price. 
Up to September, in 1896, the American 
price was high, and the Russians exported 
heavily. During the rest of the year the 
American price declined, and Russian ex- 
port fell greatly. The output of Baku oil, 
which is ninety-eight per cent. of the 
tussian supply, was, in 1896, about 48,000, - 
000 poods exported and 350,000,000 poods 
of oil and refuse for fuel, or 770,000 tons 
exported and 5,687,000 tons used at home. 
Put in English, the total output-was there- 
fore 6,457,000 tons. The supply during 
1895 was a little greater—6,868,000 tons. 
The principal profit in the trade is from 
the refuse (or mazoot, as they ¢all it), 
which is used in Russia for fuel. There 
is one significant change in the status of 
the Russian oil-supply. The fountains or 
wells, which yielded plentifully at a depth 
of 600 feet a few years ago, were sunk 240 
feet deeper in 1894, and to-day the deep- 
est shafts have lengthened to 1300 feet. 

The annual fair at Nijni- Novgovod, 
from being the most primitive and great- 
est in Europe, and from being in great 
part an exhibition of Orientalism in prod- 
ucts, people, and manners, has become 
merely a great European exposition, de- 
signed to exploit the resources and prod- 
ucts of Russia. Soardently has M. Witte, 
the Finance Minister, pursued his plan of 
building a modern exhibition on the ruins 
of the ancient fair, that the very town of 
Nijni-Novgorod has been despoiled of all 
that once made it the Mecca of those tour- 
ists who sought a glimpse of Asia where 
it is most accessible. It is now nothing 
more than a new European town. It 
shocked all foreign visitors this year and 
last with a cruel blow of disappointment. 

The new exhibition-ground covers 208 
acres, and contains more than fifty gov- 
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ernment buildings, and more than a 
hundred buildings put up by private ex- 
hibitors. The machinery hall, the prin 
cipal building, covers three and a half 
acres, cost $225,000, and is all of iron and 
glass. Altogether the government build- 
ings cost $1,750,000; but M. Witte has 
built a new road from the railway, a new 
bridge, three new hotels, an electric-light 
plant for the whole town, and thus has 
managed to expend in all about five mill- 
ions of dollars. The old semi- Asiatic 
overgrown-country-fair was full of fun 
for the visitor, but of this one M. Witte 
said that it was to be in no sense a place 
of amusement. ‘‘ We wish to bring our 
buyers into touch with our sellers, to 
promote commerce, and to extend our 
markets,” said he. He has succeeded in 
making the fair intensely serious. Let 
us hope that his other more patriotic aims 
will be attained. As it is, no school could 
be more serious. Uniformed officials and 
lecturers are detailed to each building or 
department, and lead the eager crowds of 
Russians from show-case to machine and 
from gallery to vestibule, explaining and 
praising every class of exhibits. 

Mr. Hastings Medhurst, her Majesty's 
consul at Moscow, who has served in 
Russia many years, and is a thoughtful 
student of that country, spent some time 
at the fair, and made a report upon it to 
his government. His report summarizes 
what the exposition illustrates—the prog- 
ress of Russia. He says that though M. 
Witte has been criticised for selecting 
Nijni- Novgorod instead of Moscow for 
the fair, the minister's prime object of at- 
tracting Persians, Bokharans, and other 
Asiatics was attained as it could not have 
been in the old capital. Mr. Medhurst 
found that the country’s progress in the 
fourteen years since the last great Moscow 
exhibition was very great. Many branch- 
es of manufactures and every source of 
natural wealth have been more or less suc- 
cessfully attacked, The advance made 
in the manufacture of textiles is marvel- 
lous, and the exhibits of silk and prints 
equal the best foreign productions. The 
machinery section was ‘“‘full of good 
work,” but the agricultural machinery 
was not of a high standard. The work 
in iron was wonderful, but it remains to 
be said that the foremen in the Russian 
iron-works are Englishmen and Germans; 
those in the silk-mills are Frenchmen, 
and the cotton- mills are managed by 
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836 HARPER’S NEW 
Englishmen. The Russians recognize this, 
and are striving to prosecute these indus- 
tries without the help of strangers. 

The acreage in cotton in Turkestan has 
more than doubled in six years, so that 
to-day about 400,000 acres are sown. The 
industry is also successful in new fields in 
the trans-Caucasus district. Russia is 
thus able to grow twenty-five per cent. of 
the cotton she uses. The Turkestan cot- 
ton is from American seed, and is said to 
equal our cotton. American seed is also 
being sown in the trans-Caucasus planta- 
tions. There are now more than half a 
million spindles and 200,000 looms at work 
in Russia; 400,000 work-people are occu- 
pied, and the annual production of yarns 
amounts to more than 160,000 tons. The 
white goods, prints, and linens made by 
the leading Russian firms are of a very 
high grade. The silk-making trade is 
mainly capitalized by the French, and it 
is said that the managers and foremen of 
the mills are nearly all French. In a re- 
cent report of the trade it was said that 
there were more than 10,000 looms, and 
that twice as many operatives were em- 
ployed in the silk-works. A larger num- 
ber of looms are worked in the flax-mills. 
Woollen goods employ 100,000 operatives 
in Russia, but the products are not of as 
good a quality as the cotton, linen, and 
silk manufactures. The manufacture of 
woollen yarns has so increased, however, 
that the importation of yarns has fallen 
off more than seventy-five per cent. in a 
dozen years. Engines of all sorts, and 
machines in great variety and of high 
character, are now made in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Finland; boilers 
were exhibited at Nijni- Novgorod by 
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seven makers; and there were interesting 
departments devoted to military and na 
yal engineering and the fine arts. 

But Mr. Medhurst declares that the de 
velopment of the natural wealth of th: 
country is even greater than the progress 
in manufactures. The enormous increase 
in the output of pig-iron (now 1,500,000 
tons annually) is on a par with the out- 
put of coal, which has trebled in fifteen 
years. Petroleum is being extracted in 
ever-increasing quantities, and new wells 
have been opened on the European side of 
the Caucasus. Cotton-planting prospers. 
Turkestan is being planted with American 
grape-vines. American tobacco, which is 
already declared superior to the best Rus 
sian leaf, is being cultivated near Samar 
kand, and an attempt to grow tea is being 
made near Batoum, in the trans-Caucasus 

Of the tea experiment I learned at Tiflis 
that it has been thus far a failure, not 
because the marshy land near Batoum is 
not excellently adapted for tea-culture, 
but because the tea-plants require such 
great and constant attention. It is now 
determined to replace the present work- 
men on the plantations with families, and 
to utilize the work of the men, women, and 
children,as is done in China and wherever 
else tea is successfully cultivated. 

The exception to the general progress 
is agriculture, as Mr. Medhurst says. The 
Russian farmers are impoverished, and 
their state grows worse every year. 

This, then, is the story that M. Witte 
designed the new Nijni-Novgorod fair to 
tell. It is the story of the present con 
dition and recent progress of Russia, and 
it is not a tale of which the minister or 
his countrymen need to be ashamed. 
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. ey ISS, I'll not sing of you 

y As of their loves the minstrels do; 
And say your blush is a rose’s bloom, 
Your breath a wild flower’s fresh perfume, 
Your arms as alabaster fair, 

And like sunshine your glorious hair. 


But when I wish to tell how white 
White marble is, sunshine how bright, 
How roses bloom, I'll straight compare 


These to blush 


or arms or hair:— 


Fairest things shall get their due 
By being likened unto you. 
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YHIMERAS are long-lived, and their 
/) pursuit will continue to be a fruitful 
source of discovery while man has ideals 
and the will to realize them. The dream 
of a direct westward passage for ships 
from Europe to Asia led Columbus, four 
centuries ago, to the shores of a new con- 
tinent, and the problem still engages the 
interest and attention of the world. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese swarmed 
in the wake of the pioneer, and the Isth- 
mian coasts were industriously swept un- 
til, in 1536, the Gulf had been explored 
from Darien to Florida and the Pacific 
to the Gulf of California, and it became 
evident that nature had omitted to fur- 
nish a waterway. The question then re- 
solved itself into finding a practicable site 
for a ship-canal. By 1551 enough was 
known to indicate three possible locali- 
ties, viz., Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, and 
Panama; and the construction of a canal 
at Panama was formally authorized. But 
the Spanish power had begun to falter, 
and its waning energies were narrowed 
to guarding what it had and stifling new 
discoveries that rival powers might seize. 
Explorations were forbidden under penal- 
ty of death; and a long lethargy ensued 

The next adventurers were the bucca- 
neers, mainly English, who fed on the 
Spanish traders in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and conceived the idea of expediting 
their gains by direct attack upon the Span- 
ish settlements where the booty was stored 
awaiting shipment. The Indians, hating 
their oppressors, piloted the Free-Bands 
to the Spanish quarters by routes known 
alone to them, and much valuable inci- 
dental information was thus gained. 

The Spaniards were finally expelled 
after three centuries of barbarous mis- 
rule, having stamped an enduring distrust 
of strangers in the hearts of the natives, 
whose hostility has continued to be a se- 
rious obstacle to the exploration of the 
Isthmus. 

With the present century a new era 
began in connection with the so-called 
republics formed in 1820-23 upon the dé- 
bris of the Spanish rule. 

In 1803 Humboldt had studied per- 
sonally the physics of Central America, 
and retained until the end of his life an 
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enthusiastic interest in the question of 
ship-transit. It was his belief, based on 
erroneous information, that the lowest de- 
pression would be found near the june- 
tion with South America, but his numer- 
ous letters and publications stimulated 
explorers and promoters to renewed 
struggles. 

The alternatives at this time were to 
find a pass of such moderate elevation as 
could be overcome by hydraulic engineer- 
ing, or boldly to tunnel through the Cor- 
dillera where the conditions should seem 
least unfavorable. Reconnaissances were 
multiplied, schemes industriously adver- 
tised, concessions from local governments 
secured, and thereon stock companies 
formed for the exploiting of the several 
routes advocated by their promoters. 

But a singular fatality seemed to at- 
tend all these projects, each proving a 
phantasm when probed, while large sums 
of money were expended and numerous 
lives wasted in the repeated endeavor to 
confirm or correct the conflicting and 
fallacious statements. Too many of these 
schemes were based on misinformation, 
and no serious endeavor was made to se- 
cure authentic data. 

The Isthmus was practically a wilder- 
ness, and its exploration invested with 
extraordinary difficulties. The tepid, sat- 
urated, and malarial atmosphere, the ex- 
tensive swamps, the dense tropic jungles, 
the immense expanse of forest, the steep- 
ness and complexity of the hill ranges, 
the excessive downpour of rain, the fre- 
quency and violence of floods, the venom 
of serpents and insects, and the opposi- 
tion of the natives, made investigation 
both arduous and perilous, and elaborate 
and costly preparation necessary for the 
attainment of reliable results. Most of 
the examinations were quite superficial, 
and even the more important little more 
than fairly good reconnaissances. 

The newly constituted republics lent en- 
couragement to these numerous schemes, 
and granted concessions with a free hand, 
finding therein a valuable source of rev- 
enue, which the prevalence of internal 
disorder rendered scanty and precarious 
through the regular channels. 

In 1838 Salamon of Paris organized the 
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838 HARPER'S NEW 
Franco-Granadian Company, having pro- 
cured a concession to build an open sea- 
level canal in the vicinity of Panama, 
substantially on the lines of De Lesseps’s 
subsequent attempt. This scheme had 
for its basis the statement that a summit- 
level had been found only twelve metres 
above sea. Salamon’s representations 
were so serious, and at the same time 
so difficult of acceptance, as an English 
engineer, Lloyd, had levelled across in 
1827, that the French government, in 
1843, sent an engineer, Garella, to inves- 
tigate. The error in this case seems to 
have been the not unusual one of a dis- 
placement of the decimal point, as the 
least altitude of the divide was proved 
by Garella to be 120 metres instead of 
12. His survey was the first endeavor 
to get authentic information for a ca- 
nal project, and has constituted the basis 
of subsequent Panama schemes. Like 
others who preceded and followed him, 
he could not refrain from making elab- 
orate plans and estimates for a combina- 
tion lock canal and ship tunnel through 
the divide, although his surveys were 
mainly transit and level work, and did 
not include borings for geologic data, 
caugings for volume of streams, floods and 
rainfall, and other necessary particulars. 
In 1850 a Dr. Cullen of Dublin, a Fel- 
low of the Royal Geographic Society, de- 
clared that he had crossed on foot sev- 
eral times between Caledonia Bay and 
the Gulf of San Miguel, and that the 
divide did not exceed 150 feet above sea. 
This was a very taking project, as the 
two bays were regarded as favorable ter- 
minals, and Cullen’s statement having 
been corroborated by the report and map 
of an English engineer,sent out from Lon- 
don to examine the route, an association 
was formed, containing important Euro- 
pean names, with a capital of $75,000,000. 
This bubble had an extraordinary vital- 
ity, and was not fully pricked even after 
Lieutenant Strain, of the United States 
Navy, had wrecked his volunteer party 
and nearly lost his own life in 1854 in 
demonstrating that at no point of the 
divide could there be a less elevation than 
1000 feet. The association thereupon dis- 
solved; but Cullen still had his conces- 
sion, and later revived his project, which 
did not receive its quietus until the United 
States naval expedition in 1870 confirmed 
Strain’s observation, and dissipated all 
idea of a waterway except by tunnel. 
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In matters of this nature there is no 
excuse for misinformation or guess-work 
Explorations and preliminary surveys are, 
of course, indispensable, but for serious 
engineering projects competent engineers 
must be employed, and the field parties 
fully equipped to cover the entire range 
of conditions touching the work — geo 
logic, hydraulic, meteorologic, and climat 
ic, as well as matters affecting the supply 
and renewal of labor and materials, work- 
shops, hospitals, transportation, landing 
and storage facilities, and other adjuncts 
of construction and maintenance—all of 
which must be known before the proposed 
engineering constructions can be proper- 
ly conceived and specified, and the esti 
mates of cost be even an approximation 
to the amounts required to execute them. 
In the case of the Isthmus it happens that 
the natural conditions are exceptionally 
unfavorable, and, in the absence of similar 
work conducted elsewhere under like cir 
cumstances, data for comparison are lack 
ing, and a corresponding uncertainty as to 
methods and cost is involved, even assum 
ing the most mature investigation by ca- 
pable and disinterested experts. 

The entire region is volcanic, and has 
been subjected to tremendous convulsions 
—eruptive, seismic, and cataclysmal. Evi 
dences of subterranean activity still ex 
ist, but over a century has elapsed since 
the last great outburst occurred, and there 
is reason to believe that the destructive 
forces of this nature, other than an occa 
sional earthquake of no excessive sever- 
ity, need not cause serious apprehension 
for the safety of engineering works. 

The geology is in general chaotic, con- 
sisting largely of voleanic and igneous 
products and their derivatives, with vari 
ations due to submergence and glacial ac 
tion. The result is that the materials to 
be encountered in excavation are of va 
rious degrees of solidification and resist- 
ance to pressure and moisture, ranging 
from solid to friable, with immense de 
posits of clay, and all so diversified and 
incoherent as to be full of surprises. The 
precise conditions at any given locality 
must therefore be ascertained. 

The climate, of course, is tropical, which 
means, in this case, not an excessive tem- 
perature at any time, but a uniformly 
high one at all times, the thermometric 
range, for example, in the lower altitudes 
being from 70° to 90° Fahrenheit, and 
averaging day and night throughout the 











year between 73° and 86°. Near sea-level, 
therefore, it is perpetual summer; from 
2000 to 6000 feet elevation, perpetual 
spring; above that, a moderate coolness; 
and at 10,000 feet or over there may be 
frost and a sprinkle of snow, which, how- 
ever, does not lie. These conditions favor 
a wide range of natural products, which 
exist in great variety. 

The rainfall follows the sun in its an- 
nual oscillations, north and south, caus- 
ing two seasons, wet and dry, the latter 
being comparative only, and with marked 
local differences. The prevalent trade- 
winds, from east-northeast, are laden with 
moisture from the heated Caribbean, and 
deposit the greater part of it on the At- 
lantic slope. The precipitation is persist- 
ently and phenomenally heavy, varying, 
for example, from 10 or 12 feet in a year 
at Colon to 20 or 25 feet at Greytown, and 
diminishing to a third, more or less, of 
these amounts at Panama and Brito, the 
respective Pacific termini of the Panama 
and Nicaragua canal routes. Local rain- 
falls of a foot in a day, and three inches 
in a single hour, have been noted. 

The Isthmian climate therefore presents 
a combination of atmospheric saturation 
with continuing high temperature that is 
as favorable to an immense and incessant 
activity of growth and decay in the ve- 
getable kingdom as it is discouraging to 
human exertion. Prolonged labor, men- 
tal or physical, becomes exhausting, and 
the effective output is greatly reduced in 
comparison with what is common in cool- 
er, drier, and more variable climates. 

Minor organisms and bacteria swarm 
in the warm, moist atmosphere and soil, 
and fevers are common, varying from 
mild, yielding to treatment, to pernicious 
and swiftly fatal. Temperance in food 
and drink is essential. 

These are all considerations that enter 
directly into questions of construction 
and cost, and must be taken into account 
in designing work, arranging for its exe- 
cution, and computing the cost, on penal- 
ty of inviting disaster. 

Needless to say that the United States 
evinced a continuing and lively interest 
in all the canal projects, and took means 
to keep informed as to the progress of the 
matter through diplomatic channels or 
special agencies. Investigations were or- 
dered and valuable reports made from 
time to time. The gold discoveries in 
California in 1849 aroused a greater ur- 
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gency for Isthmian transit, resulting in 
the procuring by Vanderbilt of a ship- 
“anal concession from Nicaragua, the es- 
tablishment of a steamboat route vid the 
San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, and 
thence by wagon to the Pacific, and the 
making of a survey and project for a 
canal over the same route by Colonel 
Childs in 1852. 

The American concession for the Pan 
ama Railroad was also obtained, and the 
road built between 1850 and 1855. This 
was the first important construction on 
the Isthmus, and furnished clear indica- 
tions of the contingencies involved in 
Isthmian undertakings. Although care- 
fully studied and intelligently conducted, 
with no specially difficult engineering 
features,the work cost per mile four times 
the average cost in the United States, and 
the working force was recruited and main 
tained with great difficulty, by reason of 
the heavy mortality. The natives are 
neither apt nor willing for such work, 
and unacclimated Chinese and West Ind 
ian negroes had to be imported. 

But this same period was one of ac 
tivity in projecting and surveying the 
numerous Pacific railroad routes in the 
United States, and, the civil war inter- 
vening, public attention was diverted 
from canal projects until 1870, when an 
extended series of observations by United 
States naval expeditions was authorized, 
with the object of examining all the 
Isthmian routes that offered any proba- 
bility of advantage, and eliminating the 
persistent uncertainties and discrepancies 
that characterized them all. These ex- 
peditions, while not equipped for making 
complete engineering projects, accom- 
plished valuable results by covering near- 
ly the entire field, demonstrating the im- 
practicability of most of the schemes, and 
narrowing the consideration of the sub- 
ject to the two or three that possessed 
any verity or merit. 

The half-dozen routes in Darien were 
shown to be invested with grave difficul- 
ties: for example, the most favorable, viz., 
the Atrato-Napipi, involving 140 miles of 
river, 30 miles of canal, and a ship-tunnel 
through the Cordillera 34 miles long. 
The Caledonian-San Miguel route, here- 
tofore referred to, was hopeless; there 
was no supply of water for the summit- 
level, and a ship-tunnel would need to be 
10 or 12 mileslong. The route from San 
Blas Bay to Panama Bay, which had been 
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840 HARPER'S NEW 
investigated, at his own expense, by Mr. 
Kelly of New York, and advocated by 
him, was the shortest of all, 30 miles, and 
seemed to be the only possibility for a 
sea-level passage through the Isthmus, 
but the ship-tunnel would be 7 or 8 miles 
in length. It must be admitted that so 
long as a waterway open to the sky could 
be reasonably projected, the ship-tunnel 
project would not be likely to find favor 
with either mariners or investors, partic 
ularly in a region of known volcanic his- 
tory and formidable possibilities. 

At Tehuantepec the canal would be 144 
miles long, with an elevation of 680 feet 
to overcome, and much doubt as to the 
possibility of supplying the summit-level. 

There remained the rival projects of 
Panama and Nicaragua, both of which 
have had their earnest and persistent ad- 
vocates. The United States naval expe- 
ditions examined these also, and the com- 
mission appointed by President Grant to 
sum up all the evidence that could be 
gathered on the subject reported in 1876 
that, on the whole, the Nicaragua route 
presented the most advantageous features, 
both as to practicability and cost, taking 
occasion to indicate, however, that the es- 
timates prepared in connection with the 
several projects were not based upon suf 
ficiently definite and accurate informa- 
tion to be reliable in such formidable 
work in such novel conditions. 

The Panama project has claimed seri 
ous attention from the outset. With the 
exception of San Blas, it is the shortest; 
with the exception of Nicaragua, its sum- 
mit-elevation is the least; and the natural 
harbors at each end are capacious, and 
can be made to accommodate the heaviest 
class of vessels. 

By the construction of the Panama 
Railroad it gained the additional impor 
tant advantages of rail transportation 
throughout its length, and of established 
lines of communication with foreign cen- 
tres by sea from both ends. 

The principal drawbacks are the heavy 
rainfall—10 to 12 feet at Colon—the heavy 
floods of the Chagres and the necessity 
of controlling them, and the evil repute 
of the vicinity for unhealthfulness. To 
these another formidable obstacle is add- 
ed in the treacherous nature of the mate- 
rials through which the cut has to be 
made, but this was not known until the 
excavations were actually begun in 1884. 

The most moderate estimates that could 
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be made of the cost of the work discour- 
aged undertaking it, until the brilliant 
success of the Suez Canal, under De Les- 
seps, concentrated French interest on the 
project, and stimulated the expectation of 
a still more important conquest and even 
greater pecuniary rewards. 

A concession was procured in 1877 for 
a French association by Lieutenant N. B. 
Wyse, of the French navy, and surveys 
were made covering four or five months 
of tield-work, during which none of the 
several lines examined for comparison 
was actually carried through from sea 
On this slight basis, supplement- 
ing the prior examinations by Garella 
and others, elaborate plans and estimates 
were prepared, the principal one being 
for a tide-level canal from Colon to Pan- 
ama vid the valleys of the Chagres and 
Rio Grande. This project involved a 
ship-tunnel nearly five miles long, and 
was estimated at $95,000,000. 

In 1879 an international conference 
was held at Paris, to which were submit- 
ted for consideration the Nicaragua, Pan 
ama, San Blas, and Atrato-Napipi schemes. 
The project advanced by the Panama 
concessionnaires was triumphantly adopt- 
ed, after De Lesseps had secured the abo 
lition of the tunnel and the substitution 
of an open cut throughout at the sea- 
level, by the declaration that nothing 
else would meet the requirements of com- 
merce. The cost of the project as thus 
augmented, and including harbor im 
provements and 10 per cent. for contin- 
gencies, was estimated in detail at $170, 
000,000, or, adding expenses of financing 
and other incidentals, an aggregate of 
$210,000.000. 

The United States Commission, in 1876, 
in view of the meagre engineering data 
available and the uncertainties attending 
hydraulic constructions on so large a 
scale, adopted 100 per cent. as the amount 
to be added to the detailed estimates to 
cover contingencies, and, in the light of 
subsequent events, it is shown that the 
French promoters would have been wise 
to adopt a similar course, and wiser stil] 
to have made a thorough research and 
study of their problem before inviting 
subscriptions and beginning work. 

It is needless to follow in detail the 
history of this gigantic enterprise, that, at 
the time of its collapse in 1888, after five 
years of active prosecution, had absorbed 
a total expenditure of 300,000,000, with the 
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work less than one-third done, the worst 
of it yet to do, and none of the serious 
problems, such as the control of the Cha- 
gres and the practicability of making the 
deep cut, even approximately solved. 

The Isthmus was an orgy of reckless 
expenditure, and the millions poured in 
from Europe disappeared as if by magic, 
until at last the stream ran dry, and 
wholesale ruin ensued. 

The coup de grace was delivered by the 
Culebra Mountain, through which the 
huge cut, ultimately intended to be 330 
feet in depth, was in progress. The het- 
erogeneous mass, whose unstable and 
treacherous constitution had not been in- 
vestigated before attacking it, included 
clays of various kinds, some of them ex- 
tremely plastic, and when the excavation 
had reached a comparatively early stage 
the south slope slipped gently forward 
and paralyzed the undertaking by a si- 
lent demonstration of its futility. 

The fundamental error made by De 
Lesseps and his associates was in basing 
the Panama plans and estimates upon 
the most favorable results obtained in 
the Suez constructions, without making 
adequate’or any allowance for the rad- 
ically different conditions. Suez was 


merely 100 miles of level digging through 


sand, in a region where the rainfall is 
but an inch or two in a year, the climate 
comparatively cool and healthful, a large 
supply of native labor, and the mechan- 
ical resources of Europe at no great dis- 
tance; but, notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, the work, planned on an estimate 
of $40,000,000, cost $110,000,000, on a re- 
duced cross-section, before it was opened. 

The physical conditions on the Isthmus 
are the precise reverse of those in Egypt, 
and the cost of every item of work was 
enormously greater. A material increase 
was inevitable, even with the most care- 
ful and economic management. The 
scarcity and diminished effectiveness of 
labor, losses from disease and sickness, 
the interference and burden of the heavy 
rainfall, would at least have doubled cost, 
and to these drawbacks were added polit- 
ical disturbances and local acts of vio- 
lence, with a home administration of un- 
paralleled extravagance. 

The old company left behind it assets 
that have been reasonably computed as 
amounting to $60,000,000 or $70,000,000, 
including the ownership of the Panama 
Railroad, and estimating the actual value 
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of the work done and the immense plant 
collected-——-much of it in readiness to use. 

With this as a basis, and with a work 
ing capital of $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 
restitution-money recovered from bank- 
ers, contractors, and others who had un 
lawfully obtained possession of it, a new 
company, with a total change of person 
nel and methods, has been for three years 
pursuing an extended system of engi- 
neering research into the particulars af 
fecting construction and 
gauging, levelling, experimenting, and 
computing—with the purpose of effect- 
ing a thorough study, and making final 
plans and estimates, before again submit- 
ting the project to public consideration. 
At the same time a considerable amount 
of actual work has been done, as set forth 
in the annual printed reports, and a force 
of between 3000 and 4000 men been kept 
at work, mainly at the Culebra Pass, but 
with preparations for extending the work 
to other points. During 1897 a million 
and a quarter cubic yards of material 
were excavated, making a total for three 
years of over two and a half millions, 
and deepening the cut some 60 feet. At 

-anama a channel 26 or 28 feet deep has 

been dredged from the off-shore anchor 
age, 3 miles distant, to La Boca, the canal 
terminus; a basin, wharves, and store- 
houses have been constructed, and the 
railroad extended to the same terminal, 
to enable ships to discharge and take 
freight directly from the cars. 

Thecanal design has been quite changed, 
and two projects are now under investiga- 
tion. One involves a dam on the upper 
Chagres to store the floods, with a conduit 
of 10 miles thence to the summit-level of 
the canal, which is maintained by adam at 
Bohio in the lower Chagres, about 15 miles 
from Colon, converting the middle Chagres 
into a large lake, the ascent to be made 
by five locks on each side, of 294 feet each, 
making the summit-level about 147 feet 
above sea. A modification of this reduces 
the summit-level by a deeper cut through 
Culebraand uses four locks, and substitutes 
for the dam in the upper Chagres and tlie 
supply conduit, a dam at Gamboa, in the 
immediate vicinity of the canal. 

The second project would still further 
reduce the summit-level to about 100 feet 
elevation, with a corresponding increase in 
the depth of excavation through the di- 
vide, and use three locks of 33 feet lift. 
If the investigations in progress show this 
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to be practicable, a single great dam at 
3ohio would convert the middle Chagres 
into a lake of such capacity as to take 
eare of the floods without assistance. 

Pending the completion of the studies 
in the field, an engineering commission 
has been formed, to whom the finished 
plans and estimates are to be submitted 
for consideration and report; and if this 
commission, which, it may be stated, in- 
cludes a distinguished American engineer, 
General Abbot, of the United States army, 
shall confirm the results of the latest ex- 
aminations, and find the proposed con- 
structions practicable and adequate, and 
the estimates sufficient, the project is to be 
made public, and endeavor made to secure 
the financial aid to carry the enterprise 
to a conclusion. The reports state that 
this is to be done during the present year. 

The Nicaragua project is one that has 
long commanded the interest of the 
United States, and held the first place in 
the consideration of our people as free from 
the financial and other complications of 
the Panama route, presenting features of 
much advantage for construction and 
maintenance, and having the stamp of a 
specially American enterprise, the execu- 
tion of which, it is generally thought, will 
effect valuable commercial and national 
results. 

The physics of the route are unique. 
Near the northern borders of Nicaragua 
the Cordillera separates into two branch- 
es, one closely following the Pacific coast 
line, the other diverging towards the Car- 
ibbean, both with diminished elevations, 
and enclosing between them the broad 
valley occupied by Lake Nicaragua and 
the smaller Lake Managua, the former 
covering some 2700 square miles, and the 
latter 500 or 600. The water-shed of the 
two includes about 12,000 square miles, 
the surplus drainage of which escapes from 
tle southeast corner of the larger lake, 
forming a noble river, the San Juan, which 
has a course of 120 miles, with an average 
fall of about 10 inches to the mile, and dis- 
charges into the Caribbean through an ex- 
tensive delta. During the rainy season 
the river has a powerful flow, and is navi- 
gable for light-draught steamers, but in the 
dry seasons it is obstructed by sand bars 
in the lower reaches, by several rapids of 
considerable extent, and by shallow chan- 
nels in the upper reaches. There are sev- 
eral affluents, of which the chief is the San 
Carlos, draining the lofty ranges of Costa 
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Rica to the southward, and joining the 
San Juan about 65 miles below the lake. 

The surface elevation of the lake above 
the sea varies with the seasons, with an 
indicated maximum range of 12 or 14 feet, 
and an average low stage of about 102 
feet above mean sea-level. Its western 
shore is only 12 miles from the Pacifie, 
and the height of the intervening divide, 
154 feet above sea, is the lowest that has 
been discovered on the Isthmus. The 
region between the lake and the Pacific 
has been thoroughly surveyed, and there 
are no serious obstacles of any kind to 
the construction of a canal from the lake 
to Brito, which would complete the water- 
way between the two oceans, with a total 
length of 170 or 180 miles. The natural 
advantages of this route vid the river and 
lake are conspicuous, and have claimed 
attention from the beginning. The main 
disadvantage is the absence of terminal 
harbors. Greytown, the Caribbean out 
let, was formerly a fine harbor, with 30 feet 
depth of entrance and anchorage; but the 
advance of the delta, and the drift of the 
waves and littoral currents, have envel- 
oped the entrance with a sand bar, and 
converted the harbor into a shallow la- 
goon, with not more than 4 or 5 feet of 
water on the bar. 

At the Pacific end the conditions are 
also difficult; the natural harbors in that 
vicinity, owing to formidable intervening 
elevations, are not accessible from the lake 
by canal, which must therefore have its 
terminus at Brito, a mere indentation in 
the coast-line, with deep water a short dis- 
tance seaward. At both ends, therefore, 
adequate harbors must be created; in the 
one case by massive break waters construct- 
ed in the open Pacific of such materials 
and dimensions as shall withstand the 
ocean surges, and in the other carved out 
of the delta by extensive dredging, and 
protected by piers of such extent as to 
prevent choking by sand-drift. 

Another formidable difficulty is the 
rainfall, which at Greytown exceeds that 
known elsewhere on the Western Conti- 
nent. Observations for the three years 
1890, ‘91, and 92 gave a minimum of 214 
inches, an average of 267, and a maxi- 
mum of 297—nearly 25 feet of water. On 
the Pacific side these amounts for the 
years 1880 to 1894 are reduced to a mini- 
mum of 32 inches, mean 65, and maximum 
105. In fact, the conditions on the west- 
ern side of the lake are in several respects 
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far more favorable than on the eastern. 
The climate is drier, the country more 
level and open, communication 
easier, and the population is mainly 
grouped there. The soil is of volcanic 
origin, and wonderfully fertile, with a 
wide range of natural food products. On 
the Atlantic side the country is practi- 
cally a wilderness of steep clay hills and 
swamps, densely forested, and drenched 
with moisture, through which the river 
is in effect the only thoroughfare. 

All the projects made have accepted the 
river and lake as the essential feature, 
and in 1826 De Witt Clinton secured a 
concession for a project, economically es- 
timated at $5,000,000, intended for vessels 
of 400 or 500 tons only. In 1831a Dutch 
charter was procured,to which the King of 
Holland was the principal subscriber. In 
1847 Louis Napoleon interested himself in 
furthering a project to cost $20,000,000, 
following a route through both lakes, and 
thence to the harbor of Realejo on the 
Pacific farther north. In 1849 and ’50 a 
charter was obtained by Commodore Van- 
derbilt for a ship-canal, and in 1852 he 
opened a transit, en route to California, 
by boat up the river to the lake, with 
transfers at the rapids, and thence by 
the little harbor of San Juan 
del Sur, southeast from Brito, and at the 
same time procured the first authentic 
survey and actual location for a canal 
route by employing Colonel O. W. Childs, 
an American canal and railroad engineer 
of distinction, to make them. Childs’s 
work and reports are still the most relia- 
ble sources of information, and constitute 
the basis for all later investigations. 

The proposed navigation of that day 
was restricted to 17 feet depth, and Childs’s 
plans, which were carefully worked out 
from actual data, held the lake-level at 
108 feet above tide, by dams in the San 
Juan and Rio Grande rivers—the latter 
discharging into the Pacific at Brito— 
making a summit-level 1034 miles long, 
locking down to the Pacific on the west 
side, and canalizing the San Juan by ad- 
ditional dams on the east side. At a 
point 90 miles from the lake the river 
was abandoned, and acanal went through 
the delta to Greytown; in all, there were 
to be 14 locks on each side. The esti- 
mated cost of his project was $31,500,000, 
the unit prices being double those for 
similar work in the State of New York. 

In 1873 the United States naval expedi- 
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tion under Commander Lull re-examined 
the Childs route for a canal of 26 feet 
depth, substantially on the same lines; 
and in 1890 the Maritime Canal Company, 
which had acquired a concession from 
Nicaragua, and secured a charter from 
the United States Congress, made public 
the particulars of its project, invited sub 
scriptions, and began work on the forma 
tion of a harbor at Greytown. Opera 
tions continued until 1893, when they 
were terminated by lack of funds, and 
Congress was appealed to to make the 
enterprise a national one, and to carry it 
to completion by a guarantee of bonds and 
loan of public credit. When work was 
suspended the actual constructions that 
had been effected by the company were 
12 miles of railroad through the swamp 
to the foot-hills, a thousand feet of jetty, 
three-quarters of a mile of canal, and 
considerable dredging in the harbor—all 
at the eastern end. In addition, there 
had been erected at Greytown several 
buildings, including hospital, storehouse, 
barracks, and offices, a workshop, ete. ; 
and a portion of the line, in both the 
eastern and Pacific divisions, had been 
partially cleared of timber. 

After discussion, Congress, in the act 
of March 2, 1895, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a commission of three engineers 
for the purpose of reporting on the feasi- 
bility, permanence, and cost of comple- 
tion of the company’s project as detailed 
in the final report by the chief engineer 
in 1890; and in November, 1895, having 
spent two months in field-work on the 
Isthmus, and three in examining all the 
engineering data in the possession of the 
company, the commission submitted its 
report, which was published ‘as Document 
No. 279, H. R., 54tle Congress, Ist session. 

The commission believed a ship-canal 
project entirely feasible, but found it 
necessary to withhold approval of sev- 
eral features of the company’s plans, and 
in particular deemed it prudent to double 
the estimates of cost, viz., from. $67,000, - 
000 to $133,500,000, as representing tlie 
minimum sum that could safely be 
charged to the construction, administra- 
tion, and contingent account—this esti 
mate not including some possibly large 
sums as damages for submerged lands, 
and the like, for the computation of 
which no data were at hand, and for oth- 
er charges incidental to the maintenance 
of the concession. 
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The company’s project, based partly on 
the surveys in 1852 and 1873 by Childs and 
Lull, supplemented by additional surveys 
made under its own direction at intervals 
between 1887 and 1893, embodied con- 
structions of a formidable and unpre- 
cedented character, the execution and 
maintenance of which, if deemed practi- 
cable, would involve heavy expenditures 
and be invested with serious hazards. 
The lake was to be raised to 110 ‘feet ele- 
vation, and the summit-level extended in 
both directions with a length of 155 or 
160 miles, the total distance frem Greytown 
to Brito being about 175 miles. To effect 
this, two immense dams were projected, 
one across the San Juan River at Ochoa, 
70 miles below the lake, and the other at 
La Flor, less than 4 miles from the Pa- 
cific, where the valley of the Rio Grande 
was contracted between hills. 

The La Flor dam would convert the 
upper Rio Grande Valley into a basin 
44 miles long, to be connected with the 
Pacific by 3 locks and a short canal, and 
with the lake by 94 miles of canal ex- 
cavated through the low range of hills 
which constitute the west divide, with a 
maximum depth of cutting of 75 feet. 

The dam was designed with a length of 
2000 feet, and would have to sustain a 
head of water of 90 feet. The company 
proposed to build it of loose rock backed 
with clay, and later changed this to a con- 
crete core, with stone and earth embank- 
ments on bvuth sides; but as borings on 
the site showed that no solid foundation 
existed, it would be prudent to abandon 
the dam-and-basin scheme, and have re- 
course to a low-level canal, which would 
involve no difficulties in construction. 

The Ochoa dam was to raise the San 
Juan River to the summit-level, and 
thereby effect a canalization of the en- 
tire distance of 70 miles to the lake, sav- 
ing a large amount of excavation in the 
river-bed for the ship-channel, designed 
at 28 feet depth. The dam would be 1900 
feet long, and have to sustain a head of 
60 feet. It had to be built in the bed 
of the stream, and subject to the action 
of the floods. The company proposed to 
build it of loose stone, backed with small- 
er materials and clay, with the expecta- 
tion that it would be tight enough to 
maintain the head of water, and at the 
same time endure the passage over its 
crest of such floods as the river might 
discharge. As the bed of the river is 
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sand to an unknown depth, and there 
were indications that the floods—which 
had never been measured—might reach 
as much as 150,000 cubie feet per second, 
it is doubtful if these expectations could 
be realized, as a structure for such pur- 
poses is without precedent or comparison. 

Assuming the maintenance of the sum- 
mit-level as proposed, the canal was to 
leave the river at the dam and direct it- 
self for Greytown, 30 miles distant. 

The summit-level was to be carried 12 
miles through the San Francisco basins, 
an intricate region of clay hills and mud 
bottoms, by means of an extensive series 
of 67 clay dams, some of great magnitude, 
one of them 1} miles long, with a height 
of 100 feet above its foundations. It is 
not easy to see how, under the tremen- 
dous rainfall prevalent in their vicinity, 
these huge masses of clay are to be either 
constructed or maintained. Passing the 
embankments, the canal winds through 
the east divide—a rock and clay mass 
over 3 miles across, with a maximum cut 
of 324 feet, in materials shown by the few 
borings made to be of all degrees of hard- 
ness, from trap to voleanie ash, in which 
the side slopes are designed as five verti- 
eal on one horizontal. Thence the canal 
descends the valley of the Deseado, with 
3 locks separated by short canals and ba- 
sins, and reaches tide-level 94 miles from 
Greytown. 

It is evident that with constructions so 
novel and formidable, and conditions so 
difficult, the utmost care must be given to 
the procuring and study of all obtainable 
facts, including complete hydraulic and 
geologic data, variations of lake and river 
levels, velocity and volume of streams, 
quantity of rainfall at different points, 
violence and frequency of floods, and all 
the other detailed and particular informa- 
tion the engineer requires for the com- 
pletion of his project, the preparation of 
his plans and estimates, and the drafting 
of his specifications. In the case of Nica- 
ragua, as of all the other Isthmian projects, 
the information of this nature is still sean- 
ty and incomplete, and the materials com 
posing the bed of the San Juan River for 
the 30 miles over which large under-wa- 
ter excavations were necessary have not 
been investigated at all. The project as 
formulated by the company is manifestly 
in its preparatory stage only. 

The fact is that the possibilities affect- 
ing the final location between the San 
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Juan River and the sea have been but 
superficially examined. The sandy bot- 
tom,marshy banks, and turbulent volume 
of the river through the low-lying delta 
furnish serious obstacles to the creation 
of a deep channel following its main 
course down the Colorado. On the other 
hand, the company’s ambitious high-level 
project as above indicated presents equal- 
ly obvious difficulties and special dan- 
gers. But it has not been shown that we 
are in fact restricted to these alternatives, 
and it is quite possible that a conservative 
middle course would be at once safer and 
less costly. For example, at Machuca 
Falls, 18 miles above Ochoa, a rocky reef 
crosses the river valley, and the construc- 
tion of a high dam with locks would be 
quite practicable. A low dam and lock 
at Ochoa, and another at a site farther 
down, would carry the navigation to a 
point whence it could proceed at the low 
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JE were full of venison and coffee 
as we gathered close around the 


\ 


camp fire, wiping the fitful smoke out of 
our eyes alternately as it came our way. 

‘It’s blowing like the devil,” said the 
sportsman, as he turned up his face to 
the pine-trees. 


‘*Yees, sair. Maybeso dar be grass fire 
secon’ ting we know,” 
Down Leflare. 

Silver-Tip, the one who drove the wag- 
on, stood with his back to us, gazing out 
across the mountain to an ominous red 
glare far to the south. ‘* Ef that forest 
fire gets into Black Canyon, we'll be strad- 
dlin’ out of yer all sorts of gaits before 
mornin’,” he remarked. 

“Cole night,” observed Bear - Claw, 
which having exhausted his stock of Eng- 
lish, he spoke further to Fire-Bear, but 
his conversation was opaque to us. 

‘*Look at the stars!” continued the 
sportsman. 

‘* Yes—pore critters—they have got to 
stay out all night; but I am going to turn 
in. It’s dam cold,” and Silver-Tip patted 
and mauled at his blankets. 

‘* What was the coldest night you ever 
saw?’ I asked. 
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level direct to Greytown, substantially as 
projected by Childs. For the solution of 
these and other similar problems, a thor- 
ough investigation and accurate data for 
comparison are needed before the ques- 
tion of final location can be settled. 

In accordance with the recommenda 
tion made by the commission of 1895, 
Congress, in the act of June 4, 1897, has 
provided for a second commission to fin- 
ish the investigation and make final plans 
and estimates. 

This commission is now in the field 
fully equipped for its work, and there is 
reason to believe that within a year or 
two it will be possible to decide how the 
Nicaragua canal should be built and what 
it will cost, and which of the two great 
rival projects, Panama or Nicaragua, will 
be the first to get itself completed, and 
constitute the most notable achievement 
in the annals of engineering. 


WENT THROUGH. 


DOWN LEFLARE. 


REMINGTON. 


He pulled off his boots, saying: ‘‘ Seen 
heap of cold nights—dun’no’ what was the 
coldest—reckon I put in one over on the 

3ull Mountains, winter of 80, that I ain’t 
going to forget. If nex’ day hadn't been 
a Chinook, reckon I'd be thar now.” 

‘You have been nearly frozen, I sup- 
pose, Sun-Down?” I added. 

‘* Yees, sair—I was cole once all right.” 

‘* Ah—the old coffee-cooler, he’s been 
cold plenty of times. Any man what 
lives in a tepee has been cold, I reckon; 
they’ve been that way six months for a 
stretch,” and having made this good-na- 
tured contribution, Silver-Tip pulled his 
blanket over his head. 

Sun-Down’'s French nervousness rose. 
‘* Ah—dat mule-skinner, what she know 
*bout cole?—she freeze on de green grass. 
I freeze seex day in de middle of de 
wintar over dar Buford. By gar, dat 
weare freeze too! Come dam near put 
my light out. Um-m-m!” and I knew 
that Sun-Down was my prey. 

‘* How was that?” 

‘“Over Fort Keough—I was scout for 
Ewers—she was chief scout for Miles,” 
went on Leflare. 

‘* Yas, I was scout too—over Keough— 
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same time,” put in Ramon, the club-foot- 
ed Mexican. 

‘* Yees, Ramon was scout too. Say— 
Miles she beeg man Eas’—hey? I see her 
come troo agency—well, fall of ’90. Ah, 
she ole man; don’ look like she use be 
sebenty-seben. Good-lookin’ den.” 

‘*Wall—what you spect?” sighed his 
congener Ramon, in a harsh interruption. 
‘*T was good-lookin’ mon myselef—seben- 
ty-seben.” 

‘*You weare buy more squaw dan you 
weare eber steal—you ole frog. Dat Miles 
she was mak heap of trouble up dees way. 
I was geet sebenty dollar a month. She 
not trouble my people, but she was no 
good for Cheyenne un Sioux. Dey was 
nevar have one good night sleep af’er 
she was buil’ de log house on de Tongue 
Riviére. Ah, ha, we was have hell of a 
time dem day ’—don’ we, Wolf- Voice?” 
and that worthy threw up his head quick- 
ly, and said, ‘‘ Umph!” 

‘* Well—I was wid my ole woman set 
in de lodge oneday. Eet wascole. Lieu- 
tent Ewers she send for me. Iwas know 
I was got for tak eet or lose de sebenty. 
Well, I tak eet. Eet was cole. 


‘*T was tink since, it weare dam good 
ting I lose dat sebenty. 


I was geet two 
pony, un was go to log house, where de 
officier she all time in book. 
Lieutent was say I go to Buford. I was 
eet dam cole weddar for Buford. 
Lieutent was say I dam coffee - cooler. 
Well—I was not. Sitts-on-the-Point and 
Dick, she white man, was order go Buford 
widme. Lieutent was say, when she han’ 
me beeg lettair wid de red button, ‘ You 
keep eet clean, Leflare, un you go troo.’ 
I tole heem I was go troo, eef eet was 
freeze de steamboat. 

‘“We was go out of de fort on our 

pony—wid de led horse. We was tak 
nothin’ to eat, ‘cause we was eat de buf- 
falo. I was look lak de leetle buffalo 
-all skin. Skin hat—skin robe—skin 
leggin—you shoot me eef you see me. 
Ket was cole. We weare ride lak hell. 
When we was geet to Big Dry, Dick she 
say, ‘ Your pony no good; your pony not 
have de oat; you go back. He says he 
mak Buford to-morrow night. I say, 
‘Yees, we go back to-morrow.’ 

‘*We mak leetle sleep, un Sitts-on-the- 
Point he go back Keough, but I geets 
crazy, un say I brave man; I weel not 
go back; I weel go Buford, or give de 
dinner to de dam coyote. I weel go. 
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‘*My pony he was not able for run, un 
Dick she go over de heel—I was see her 
no more. I was watch out for de buffalo 

all day was watch. I was hungry; dar 
was nothin’ een me. All right, I was go 
top of de heel—I was not see a buffalo. 
All deese while I was head for de Moun- 
tain-Sheep Buttes, where I know Gros 
Ventre camp up by Buford. Eet was blow 
de snow, un I was walk heap for keep 
warm. I was tink, eef no buffalo, 
Gros Ventre camp for Leflare, by gar. 
was marry Gros Ventre woman once, un 
eef I was geet dar I be all right. Desnow 
she blow, un I could see not a ting. When 
eet geet dark, 1 was not know where I 
was go, un was lay down een de willow 
bush. Oh,de cole—how de hell you spect 
I sleep?—not sleep one wink, ‘cept one. 
Well, my pony was try break away, but 
I was watch ‘im, ‘cept dat one wink. De 
dam pony what was led horse, she was 
geet off een de one wink. I see her track 
een de mornin’, but I was not able for 
run him wid de order pony. He was geet 
clean away. ‘Bout dat I was sorry, for 
een de daytime I was go keel heem eef no 
buffalo. 

‘*Een de mornin’ de win’ she blow; 
de snow she blow too. Eet was long time 
*fore I untie my lariat, un couldn't geet 
on pony ‘tall —all steef—all froze. I 
walk long—walk long;” and Sun-Down 
shrugged up his shoulders and eyebrows, 
while he shut down his eyes and mouth 
in a most forlorn way. He had the quick, 
nervous French delivery of his father, 
coupled with the harsh voice of his Ind- 
ian mother. There was also much of 
the English language employed by this 
waif of the plains which, I know, you will 
forgive me if I do not introduce. 

‘*T deedn’t know where I was—I was 
los’-—couldn’t see one ting. Was keep 
under cut bank for dodge win’. De snow 
she bank up een plass, mak me geet out 
on de pararie, den de win’ she mak me 
hump. Pony he was heavy leg for 
punch troo de snow. All time I was 
watch out for buffalo, but dar was no 
buffalo;” and Sun-Down’s voice rose in 
sympathy with the frightful condition 
which haunted his memory. 

‘Begin tink my medicin’ was go plumb 
back on me. Den I tink Ewers—wish 
she out here wid dam ole order. Eet 
mak me mad. Order—all time order— 
by gar, order soldier to change hees shirt 
—scout go two hundred miles. My belly 
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she draw up like tomtom, un my head go 
roun’, roun’, lak ting Ramon was mak de 
hair rope wid; my han’ she shake lak de 
leaf de plum-tree. I was fall down under 
cut bank, wid pony rope tie roun’ me. 
Pony he tak me wid heem. 
How long I lay—well, Idun’no’, but I was 
cole un wak up. Eet was steel—de star 
she shine; de win’ she stop blow. Long 
time I was geet up slow. I was move 
leetle—move leetle—den I was move queek 
—move leetle—move queek. All right— 
you eat ten deer reebs while I was geet up 
un stan’ on my feet. Pony he was white 
wid de snow un de fros’. Buffalo-robe 
she steef lak de wagon box. Long time I 
was move my finger—was try mak fire, 
un after while she blaze up. Ah, good 
fire—she steek in my head. Me un pony 
we geet thaw out one side, den oder side. 
I was look at pony—pony was look at me. 
By gar—lI tink he was ’fraid I eat heem; 
but I was say no—I eat him by-un-by. I 
was melt de snow een my tin cup—was 
drink de hot water—eet mak me strong. 
Den come light I was ride to beeg butte, 
look all roun’—all over, but couldn’t tell 
where I was. Den I was say, no buffalo 


stay, or 


I go Missouri Riviere. 
‘Long time, I was come to de buffalo. 
Dey was all roun’—oh, every where—well, 


hundred yard. WhenI was geet up close, 
I was aim de gun for shoot. I couldn't 
hole dat gun—she was wabble lak de pony 
tail een de fly-time. All right, I shoot 
un shoot at de dam buffalo, but I neber 
heet eem ‘tall—all run off. My head she 
swim; my han’ she shake; my belly she 
come up een my neck un go roun’ lak she 
come untie. I almos’ ery. 

**Well—Idun’no’ jus’ whatden. ’Pears 
lak my head she go plumb off. I was 
Wave my gun; was say I not afraid of de 
Sioux. Dam de Sioux !—I was fight all de 
Sioux inde worl’. I was goover de snow 
fight dem, un I was yell terrible. Eet 
seem lak all de Sioux, all de Cheyenne, 
all de Assiniboine, all de bad Engun een 
de worl’, she come out of de sky, all run 
dar pony un wave dar gun. I could 
hear dar pony gallop ovar my head. I 
was fight ’em all, but dey went ’way. 

‘* A girl what I was use know she come 
drop—drop outofdesky. She had keetle 
of boil meat, but she was not come right 
up—was keep off jus’ front of my pony. 
I was run after de girl, but she was float 
‘long front of me—I could not catch her. 
Den I don’ know nothin’. 
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‘* Black George un Flyin’ Medicin’ was 
two scout come to Keough from Fort 
Peck. Dey saw me un follow me—dey 
was go to keel me, but dey see I was Le 
flare, so dey rope my pony, tak me een 
brush, mak fire, un give me leetle meat 
By come night I was feel good—was geet 
strong. 

‘*We was ‘fraid of de Assiniboine— 
cause de order fellers had seen beeg sign 
I sais let us go ’way mile or so un leave 
fire burn here. 

‘‘Black George he sais he no dam 
ole woman—he bray man—fight dem— 
no care dam for Assiniboine. 

‘*I say to myself, all right— Assini- 
boine been foller you. I go. 

‘* Flyin’ Medicin’ he want for go, but 
George he sais Assiniboine scare wo 
man wid hees pony track—umph! un 
Flyin’ Medicin’ she sais she no ole wo 
man. Isay, by gar, 1 am woman; I have 
got sense. You wan’ stay here you be 
dead. Den I tak my pony un I go’way 
een de dark, but I look back dar un see 
Medicin’, she lie on de robe, Black George 
she set smoke de pipe, un a gray dog he 
set on de order side, all een de firelight 
I sais dam fools. 

‘**Well, I got for tell what happen. 
When I was go ’bout mile I was lay 
down. ‘Bout one hour I hear hell of 
shootin’. I geet up queek, climb pony, 
run lak hell. Iwas ole woman, un I was 
dam glad for be ole woman. Eet was 
dark; pony was very thin; all same ] 
mak heap of trail ’fore mornin’ bes’ I 
could.” 

I asked Sun-Down 
shooting. 

‘‘Oh—Black George camp—course | 
deedn’t know, but I was tink strong eet 
be hees camp all right *nough. Long 
time after I hear how "twas. Well—dey 
lay dar by de fire—Medicin’ on hees back 
— George she set up—dog he set up order 
side—Assiniboine come on dar trail. I 
was ole woman—eef not, maybeso I was 
set by de fire too—humph! 

‘*George he geet no chance fight As 
siniboine. Dey fire on hees camp, shoot 
Flyin’ Medicin’ five time—all troo chest, 
all troo leg, all troo neck—all shoot up. 
Black George she was shot t’ree time troo 
lef’ arm; un, by gar, gray dog she keel 
too. Black George grab hees gun un was 
run jump down de cut bank. Assini 
boine was rush de camp un run off de 
pony, but George she was manage wid 


what made the 
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her lef’ han’ to shoot over cut bank, un 
Medicin’s hair. 
Black George he was brave man. He 


dey was not dare tak 
was talk beeg, but he was as beeg as hees 
talk. 
Assiniboine; he was come to Flyin’ Med 


He was scout roun’, un was see no 


icin’, who was go gurele, gurgle—oh, he 
all blood *’—and here Sun- 
Down made a noise which was awfully 


was all shot 


realistic and quite unprintable, showing 
clearly that he had seen men who were 
past all surgery. 

‘George she raise Medicin’ up, was 
res’ hees head on hees arm, un den Medi 
cin’? was give heem hell. He was say: 
‘Deedn’t I tole you?’ By gar, you dam 
brave man; vou dam beeg fool! You 
do as I tole you, we be ‘live, by gar. 
When he could 
speak again—when he had speet out de 
blood 


Now our time has come.’ 


he sais, ‘Go geet my war- bag 
my bead shirt 
put ‘em on me—-my 
un Black George she geet 


geet out my war-bonnet 
my bead moceasins 
time has come’; 
out all de fine war-clothes, un she dress 
Medicin’ up—all up een de war-clothes. 
‘Put my medicin’-bag on my breas’ 
keek de fire 
un Medicin’ die all right. 
‘Course Black George she put out a 
He was 
haf awful time; was seex day geet to 


good 


by, Black George good by - 


foot un mak trail for Keough. 


buffalo-hunter camp, where she was crawl 
mos’ of de way. De hunter was geeve 
grab, un heem to 


heem de was pull 


Keough een dar wagon. Reckon he was 
cole—all de blood run out hees arm—no- 
thin’ to eat seex day 
mule-skinner she tink she was cole eef 


reckon dat ole 


she Black George.” 

‘What became of you meanwhile?” 

‘“Me? Well-—-I was not stop until 
come bright day; den my pony was go 
deese way, was go dat way ’’—here Sun- 
Down spread out his finger-tips on the 
ground and imitated the staggering fore 
feet of a horse. 

‘*T was res’ my pony half day, un was 
try keel buffalo, but I was weak lak leetle 
baby. My belly was draw up—was go 
roun’ was hurt 
me lak I had wile-cat inside my reebs. De 
buffalo was roun’ dar. One minute I see 
’em all right, nex’ minute dey go roun’ lak 
dey was all drunk. No use—I could not 
keel buffalo. Eet was Gros Ventre camp 
or bus’ Leflare wid me den. All time eet 
very cole; fros’ cro pop, pop under pony 


feet. 


was turn upside down 


Guess I look lak dead man—cuess 
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I feel dam sight worse. Dat seex day 
she mak me very ole man. 
‘I was haf go slow 

done — jus’ walk ‘long 
dam _ for 


pony he nea 

I deedn’t cars 
now. De gra 
wolf he was follow ‘long behin’ -~two 
t'ree—four wolf. I deedn’t care dam fo 
wolf. All Sioux, all Assiniboine, all wo 
een de worl’— 


Assiniboine 


she go to hell now: I nx 
care. I was want geet to Gros Ventre 
I was walk ‘long slow 
my feet, my han’s 
was get cold, hard lak knife-blade. I was 
haf go to cut bank for fall on my pony’s 


camp ‘fore I die. 
was feed my pony; 


back—no craw] up no more. I was ride 
Was sit down 

wolf was come up look at me. I was tell 
wolf to go to hell. 


‘*Nex’ day same ting—go ‘long slow 


all night, slow, slow. 


g 
Pony he was dead: he no care for me. | 
can no more keek heem; I cannot uss 
whip; LT .was dead. 

‘*You ask me eef I was ever froze—hey 
what you tink? Dat mule-skinner, Silver 
Tip, he been dar—by gar, he nevair melt 
all nex’ summer, 

** Jus’ dark I was come een big timbe 
by creek. I was tink I die dar, for I could 
not mak de fire. 
steer een de coulee when de blizzair she 
blow. Den what you tink? I was hea 
Gros Ventre woman talk ‘cross de riviére 
She was come geet de wattair. I was lead 
de pony on de hice. I was not know much, 
but I was wake up by fall een wattair troo 
erack een hice. My rein was ‘roun’ my 
shoulder; my gun she cross my two arm 
I could not use my han’. When I was 


I was stan’ steel lak de 


fall, gun she catch ‘cross hice—pony was 


pull lak hell—was pull me out. I was 
wet, but I was wake up. Eef dat bridle 
she break, een de spring-time dey fine Li 
flare een wheat-fiel’ down Dakotah. 

‘‘De woman was say, ‘Go below—- you 
find de ford.’ Den he was run. After 
while I get cross ford—all hice. Wascome 
dam near die standin’ up. I was _ sec 
leetle log house, un was go to door un 
pound wid my elbow. ‘ Let me een—let 
me een—I froze,’ sais I, een Gros Ventre. 

‘* Dey say,‘ Who you are?’ 

‘*T sais, ‘I am Leflare—I die een ‘bout 
one minute—let me een.’ 

**You talk Gros Ventre; maybeso 
you bad Engun. How we know you Le 
flare?’ sais de woman. 

‘*Kef I not Leflare, shoot when you 
open de door,’ un dey open de door. I 
tink dey was come near shoot me—I was 
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look terrible—dey was’fraid. I grab de 
Dey was 
sit on me un tak off my clothes un rub 
me wid de snow. Well, dey was good; I 
dun’no’ what dey do, but I was eat, eat, 
leetle at a time, till I 


fire, but dey was pull me ‘way. 


was fall ’sleep. 


SUN-DOWN LEFLARE, 


When I was wake up I was say, ‘Tak 
dam ole order to Buford,’ un I was tole 
de man what was tak eet I was keel heem 
eef he not tak eet. 


WASHED 
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‘*T lay een dat log house tree day ‘for 
I geet out, un den I go Buford 


Dey sai 
de order she was all right. 


Den dey want 
me go back Keough wid order. I 
‘Dam glad go back,’ for de weddar she 
was fine den. 


sais 


‘You geeve me pony.’ 


AND DRESSED UP. 


‘“* Why geeve you pony?’ sais de of 
ficier. 


‘** By gar, de las’ order she keel my 
pony,’ I sais.” 
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EAST SIDE CONSIDERATIONS. 


BY E.S 





MARTIN 


THE BOY WHO KNEW WHERE THERE WAS A TREE, 


f 


ty enlightened official of New York 
LX said, the other day, ‘‘The happiest 
people in town live on the East Side.” 
He did not speak officially, and not 
without knowledge that a great many 
very wretched people also live there, but 
very likely what he said was the truth, 
though not, of course, the whole truth. 
The ordinary impression of people who 
don’t live on the East Side and who don't 
go there is that it is a painful quarter of 
the city, where all the people are poor, and 


live huddled up together, and nearly die 
every summer, and have a pretty bad 
time all the year round. The East Side 
is associated with misery; is looked 
upon as a consequence of the imperfect 
apparatus now in use for distributing 
money. To sink layer by layer down 
the strata of society-and finally to bring 
up in an East Side tenement is the con- 
ventional, well-to-do New-Yorker’s con- 
ception of an awful fate. Persons who 
might live in a good part of town, and 
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who, from pious motives or because they 
are tired of conventional society and 


manners, go over and take up with the 
East Side, and live in tenements there, 
are looked upon as people who have 
made an enormous sacrifice. No doubt 
it is true that the majority of East- 
Siders don’t live on the East Side abso- 
lutely from choice, but because life there 
best suits their incomes and occupations. 
Most of the people who live east of 
3roadway and south of Houston Street 
are poor, and live where they do not so 
much from any special prejudice against 
the Fifth Avenue side of Central Park as 
to be near their work, or because in the 
tenement - house 

streets they get 


more people there than should be, and 
because there are sickness and extreme 
poverty there, as well as evil passions and 
sin, and all the painful things one finds 
wherever human beings are gathered in 
considerable groups. But there is un 
questionably unhappiness also on Fifth 
Avenue. Amongall the wretched people 
in New York it would be hard to match 
the apparent wretchedness of some per 
sons whom one sees driving in closed car 
riages in Central Park in winter. They 
look as if they never had had any fun, 
or known any emotion of real happiness 
They look stunted and comatose. No 
doubt many of them are sick people; but 

many of them, 

too, are overfed 





more for their 
money. They are 
not all poor, by 
any means. Some 
East-Siders stick 
to the East Side 
because they are 
used to it and be- 
long to it yes, 
and because a 
good deal of it 
belongs to them, 
as is the case of 
that East Side 
woman whom re- 
port which seems 
veracious credits 
with owning (last 
year) no less than 
sixty-four double 
tenement-louses, 
the rents of which 
are said to run 
up to sixty thou- 
sand dollars a 
year. Their own- 
er manages her 
own property, 
collects her rents, 
bosses her ten- 
ants, and person- 
ally postpones re- 
pairs on her prop- 
erty; and it suits 
her convenience 
as well as her taste to be a resident land 
lady, and to live where she has her own 
under her eye, and can better appreciate 
the blessings of means. 

There is misery on the East Side, of 
course, because there are a great many 





THE BEGINNING OF A 


and overcoddled 
citizens who have 
missed the joy of 
living from too 
great solicitude 
to retain the com 
forts of life. 
Whatever pangs 
athorough know 
ledge of the East 
Side may in 
volve, the = su 
perficial observer 
does not find it 
sad to look upon. 
It happened once 
in April to a vis 
itor to New York 
to have to make 
a call at the Uni 
versity Settle 
ment in Delancey 
Street. He start 
ed early in the 
evening from one 
of the respectable 
residence streets 
on Murray Hill, 
and being about 
to penetrate he 
knew not how 
desperate and 
lawless a quarter, 
he took along a 
stout stick as a 
means of self-protection against maraud- 
ers. When he got there he found a quar- 
ter where clean streets paved with asphalt 
were brillianily lighted and swarmed with 
people. It was one of thie first mild even- 
ings of spring, and a large part of Delan- 


MERCANTILE CAREER. 




























cey Street was sitting out of- 
doors. Mothers were sitting 
on door-steps gossiping with 
one another and watching 
children who ought doubtless 
to have been abed. There were 
life, action, and social activity 
everywhere. Saloons and bil- 
liard-rooms seemed crowded 

indeed everything seemed 
crowded—and to all appear- 
ances an immense amount of 
entertainment was in process 
of distribution among a great 
number of people. When the 
visitor got back to his respec- 
table Murray Hill street it was 
uncommonly like returning 
from the land of the living 
to the abode of the departed. 
Murray Hill was ditch-water 
after Delancey Street. No- 
body in the side streets; no- 
thing going on. Notso much 
light; not so good a pave- 
ment; nowhere near so much 
fun in sight. 

He smiled when he put 
his heavy cane in the corner, 
and then he sighed at the 
realization that there are 
losses for all our gains, as 
well as gains for all our losses, 
and that people who have 
their choice, and families who 
have whole houses to them- 
selves, and live in-doors even 
on pleasant evenings, do not 
enjoy all those advantages 
without paying for them to 
some extent in the loss of easy fellow- 
ship, and also of many pleasant social op- 
portunities. 

Mankind is not only the noblest study 
of man, but the most entertaining. Peo- 
ple are more interesting than things or 
books, or even newspapers. The East 
Side is especially convenient for the ob- 
servation of people because there are such 
shoals of them always in sight, and be- 
cause their habits of life and manners 
are frank, and favorable to a certain de- 
gree of intimacy at sight. Where each 
family has a whole house to itself and 
lives inside of it, and the members never 
sally out except in full street dress—hats, 
gloves, and manners—it is hopeless to be- 
come intimately acquainted with them as 
you pass on the sidewalk. You may 
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AN ORIENTAL TYPE 


walk up and down Fifth Avenue for ten 
years and never see a Fifth Avenue mo- 
ther nursing her latest born on the door- 
step, but in Mott or Mulberry or Cherry 
Street that is a common sight,and always 
interesting to the respectful observer. 
When the little Fifth Avenue children are 
let out, if they don’t drive off in a car- 
riage, at least they go with a nurse, and 
are clothed like field daisies, and under 
such restraint as good clothes and even 
the kindest of nurses involve. But the 
East Side children tumble about on the 
sidewalk and pavement hour after hour, 
under slight restraint and without any 
severe amount of oversight, hatless usu- 
ally, barehanded and barefooted when 
the weather suffers it. It is the children 
that constitute the East Side’s greatest 
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charm, and no doubt it is especially due 
to them that a veracious man who often 


Mul- 


is able 


walks northward or eastward from 


berry Bend late in the afternoon 
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A LITTLE FATHER 


to testify that he reaches 
Bleecker Street with and 
ened sentiments toward his fellows, and 


invariably 
modified soft 


increased tolerance for creation and its 
perplexing incidents. It cannot be said 
that the East Side children 


Some of them are clean sometimes. 


are clean. 
It is 
stamped upon an observer's memory that 
on a Saturday early in April he passed a 
little girl in Hester Street who had one of 
the cleanest heads of sunshiny hair he 
ever Some East Side children are 
cleaner than others, but as a rule they 
are pretty dirty. 
streets, and the children clean 
children who play in the streets. 

To be very clean indeed is a luxury of 
high price. 
it as a mere virtue, but that is a modern 
notion born of hot and cold running wa- 
ter and a bath-room on every floor. Saints 
in old times usually went very dirty from 


saw. 


The streets are clean for 


are for 


People are apt to look upon 


religious conviction. 
that, but they put up 
amount of dirt because it is one of the un 
avoidable conditions of their existence 
Their children are usually dirty, but only 


with a 
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a of them 
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East-Siders don't do 
moderate 
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moderately dirty,as any normal child will 
be after playing in the street or anywhere 


out-of-doors. Dirt or no dirt, in good 
weather the children of the East Side 


are very interesting to watch. 
Some of them look sick, and a 
sick child is a pathetic sight 
wherever seen, but except in 
midsummer the great majority 
seem to be in good 


health and well nourished and 


te lively. They play together 
~s very much as children do ev- 
’ ery where, and if they are more 


amusing than a lot of Fifth Av 
enue children, it is doubtless 
because they are uncer less su 
pervision and are more natu 
The most natural behav- 
ior we are used to see obtains 
The 


East Side children are nearly 


ral. 
in a cage of monkeys. 


the mon- 
keys, but they are a great deal 
Little 
girls tending babies and car- 


as untrammelled as 
kinder to one another. 


rving them from door-step to 
door-step are a common sight. 
The litthe mothers are famous, 
but it seems to be in the nature 
of little girls to love babies and 
be good to them. Whit is more 
remarkable, and yet not uncommon on the 
East Side, is kind and responsible little 
boys who look after still smaller chil 
dren, and around in ram- 
shackle carts or amuse them and keep 
them out of harm’s way. 


drag them 
Of course one 
sees something of the other side of human 
nature There are crying children, 
and mothers whose patience is worn out, 
and bullying older boys, but the East 
Side would not the heart of the 
sympathetic passer-by,and make him hap- 
pier for passing through it, if the evi- 
dences of human kindness were not more 
plenty than the signs of the other side of 
human nature. It is what you see in 
people's faces that affects your spirits, not 
what they wear on their backs, or even on 
their heads. Fine birds in fine feathers 
are a gladdening sight. Really fine peo- 
ple with proper souls, whose faces slow 
really and 
clothes and cleanliness and gentility are 
becoming to them, adorn creation in their 
way, and are folks that observers looking 
on at life are thankful for. You do not 
see people of that sort on the East Side; 


too. 


soften 


superior qualities, whose 
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but. on the other hand, you are not 
shocked there by the contrast between the 
individual and his circumstances. There 
are no ‘‘chappies ’ there; there is nothing 
to be seen there quite so astonishing and 
amusing and queer and pathetic as such 
chappies as one may sometimes see sip 
ping green mint and smoking cigarettes 
in the purlieus of the Waldorf Hotel. The 
East Side is thoroughly disciplined. Faces 
there show rarely dejection, except what 
comes from illness, but endurance, pa 
tience, the practical education that comes 
of daily labor. In front of an uptown 
club is a cab loaded with travelling-bags. 
Inside are two young fellows just start- 
ing for some railroad station. <A servant 
stands bareheaded at the cab door. One 
of the young men «inside is dissatisfied 
with something. His arrogant face, as 
he makes complaint, is the face of a youth 
who has never earned his salt; who 
has been overfed, over- 
stimulated,overamused ; 
who has always had all 
material luxuries with 
in his reach, has aec- 
cepted all as his due, is 
grateful for nothing, is 
appreciative of nothing, 
and whose conception of 
his obligations in life is 
pretty well fulfilled if 
he does what he consid- 
ers his part in keeping 
club servants thorough- 
ly well up to his notion 
of their duties. Faces 
of the type of his face 
are not prevalent on 
the East Side. Persons 
whose business in life is 
to be carried, and to kick 
at their carriers when 
they stumble, do not 
abound down _ there. 
There are coarse people 
there, but they wear 
cheap clothes and work 
hard. There is no such 
disconcerting contrast 
between their outside 
and what one reads in 
their faces as afflicts the observer in 
more opulent parts of the town. If their 
looks are often enough commonplace and 
sometimes disagreeable, their environ 
ment and their clothes modify instead of 
aggravating them. Beggars may be pic 





turesque, but beggars on horseback are 
grotesque : 

It may be true that fleas have still 
smaller fleas to bite “em, and even on the 
East Side there may be a tyranny of 
things anda constant effort to maintain 
a scale of living that is uncomfortably 
high. But certainly it is not noticeable. 
The seale of living on Mulberry and Mott 
and the other tenement-lhouse = streets 
seems simple and easy. One is not per 
plexed and oppressed as he walks through 
that quarter of the city with constant re 
currence of the query, where do the peo 
ple who live in all these houses get the 
money to maintain them? The imagina 
tion which is stumped by the problem of 
the maintenance of miles of dwellings at 
from ten to fifty thousand dollars a year 
apiece, easily copes with the problems of 
paying rent for a tenement-house apart 
ment and buying bread and simple food 





FEATHER-BED DAY. 


for a working-man’s family. It is easy 
to see how East-Siders manage. The 
eternal servant problem never troubles 
them. Their social duties seem not to 
be exacting. Lo! on the fire-escapes and 
balconies, on Mondays or any of the va- 
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rious wasli-days that race or creed or cus- 
tom prescribes, their garments flap in the 
wind, and, on some streets, lend human 
interest to continuous frontages as far as 
Food is convenient at 
Mott Street market-men sell 
Chinese roast pig already roasted, and 
Heaven what Oriental 
dainties look as though they had 
Mulberry Street abounds 
in sidewalk venders of bread which seems 
to have no remarkable quality (except, 
maybe, its cheapness), and strange white 


the eye reaches. 
every turn. 
knows curious 
that 


crossed the sea. 


Italian cheeses, made evidently in Amer- 
ica for the Italian market, encased in 
skins and shaped like tenpins. The great 
Jewish quarter has its buteher shops with 
Hebrew signs, and, in the spring, its pro- 
vision of unleavened bread for the 
over. 


Pass- 
Hebrew housekeeping has other 
peculiarities. The street-cleaning men 
will tell you that after Easter it rains 
straw from mattresses in that part of the 
town, and that beds by the thousand 
change their stuffing. 

A remarkable neighborhood is that 
Jewish quarter lying south of Houston 
Street and between the elevated railroads 
and the East River. On week-days parts 
of it swarm with push-carts. On Satur- 
days there are none to be seen, but thou- 
sands of orderly people in their Sabbath- 
day clothes meet in the streets and in the 
synagogues. There are synagogues of all 
grades and sizes,from the little room over 
a shop to the erstwhile church which has 
lost its Christian congregation and been 
sold to new worshippers, who have adorn- 
ed it with just enough Hebrew architect- 
ure to make its change of owners and 
uses apparent. Religion receives pro- 
found attention in the Jewish quarter, 
and its interests and consolations seem to 
be thoroughly appreciated. One sees re- 
markable faces in the synagogues—rab- 
bis with robes and stove-pipe hats manip- 
ulating ancient scrolls, and rows of men 
with hats on finding apparent satisfaction 
in ceremonies that seem curiously an- 
tiquated and perfunctory. The Jews of 
that quarter are usually not of the hook- 
nosed type familiar and accepted, but the 
marks of their race appear rather in the 
formation of the jaw and mouth and in 
the general facial aspect. No doubt they 
are largely recruited from Russia and 
southeastern Europe. Occasionally one 
sees the old familiar type—venerable, 
most respectable in dress and aspect, 
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bearded, and curved as to 
This seems like an old friend 
or a character out of a story-book. 

And then there are the Jewish women, 
with lines of profound patience in their 
faces,and invariably false fronts of brown 
hair smoothed their foreheads. 
They go to the synagogues too, but sit by 
themselves, screened off out of sight from 
their husbands and masters. 


neat, 
the nose. 


clean, 


above 


The brown 
wigs abound everywhere, and are doubt- 
less a religious requirement which the 
of America has not yet availed to 
modify. 


air 


Life the lower East Side is even 
more transitory than most life in New 
York. Most of the population there is of 
comparatively recent acquisition. Hab- 
its of life are more often brought there 
than formed there. It is not like the 
East End of London, where the people 
who live there now were born and have 
always lived. 


on 


Signs abound of customs 
The May-day parties of 
the East Side children are reminiscent of 
village life. If you see a troop of chil- 
dren in May, far downtown, following 
some leader and marching off with a 
definite purpose, the chances are it is a 
May party. A lover of the East Side, 
who had followed one of the parties a 
block or two, audaciously accosted the 
leader, a bright-eyed Jewish youngster, 
who evidently knew perfectly what he 
was about. 
‘Where 
You can't 
you?” 

‘* Park! 
there’s a tree. 

He did. He led his young troop 
through street after street, and by devi- 
ous turns and twists, to the tree, a poor 
stunted wreck of a tree, slanting out of 
the sidewalk with that list away from 
the house fronts which city trees are 
wont to have. It was not much of a 
tree, but it answered the purposes of a 
May party, and what it lacked was made 
up by childish imaginations. 

There are evidences all through the 
East Side of thought taken and money 
spent for the welfare of the dwellers 
there. No part of the town needs clean 
streets and smooth pavements so much, 
and no part of the town shares more fully 
in those blessings. Wagon traffic does 
not abound excessively in the streets 


born elsewhere. 


are you bound for, Johnny? 
get up to Central Park, can 


No; but I guess I know where 








A SYNAGOGUE THAT WAS ONCE A CHURCH. 
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the 
Most of these streets have been asphalt 
ed; 
dren play over their whole width. 


where population is most dense 


and chil 
When 


a horse passes through, the driver picks 


all of them will be in time: 


THE SACRED SCROLL 


Mul 
Jend and Corlears Hook are admi 
In both of them 
seats from end 


his way. The two new parks at 
berry 
rable breathing-places 

the walks are lined with 
to end, so as to afford resting places for 
the greatest possible number. Corlears 
Hook Park, at the bend in the East River 
and opposite the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, 
interesting water-front and 
All the water traffic between the 
The 


Grand Street Ferry is close by, and all 


has a most 
view. 


Bay and the Sound passes there. 


day long the river provides its entertain 
Newer 
still and near by is the Dock Commission 
ers’ Recreation Pier at the foot of Third 
Street, with its great upper story, covered 
play-ground, reaching far out into the riv- 


ment for the park population. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


er, big enough to hold 2500 visitors—a 
ministration to need by authority which 
it does the heart good to witness. 

There are conscientious democrats who 


find comfort in maintaining, in the face 


IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


of indications to the contrary, that there 
are no classes in this country. The con 
tention is praiseworthy, and persistence 
in it is praiseworthy too, for it helps, like 
Jefferson's declaration of the equality of 
men, to keep alive an idea that needs to 
But even if there are not 
classes in the republic, disparity of estate 
and training have begotten varieties, and 
the tendency of each variety to herd with 
its own sort is always in sight. It is a 
tendency that* is based on convenience; 


be sustained. 


It narrows our 
experience and impoverishes our view of 
life. People who live and work in big 
cities fall into the way of following a lit- 
tle daily round, which takes men down 
town at a certain hour and by a certain 


but it has its drawbacks 





EAST SIDE 


route, and back at another hour, and 
which confines most women to rounds of 
the shopping and residence streets, where 
they see the same sights and the same 
month 


It is so much 


sort of people every day, after 
month and year after year. 
to rut 

for one’s self that 
But 


appreciate the wholesomeness of variety 


easier follow a than to make a 


track of course most 


people follow ruts. for those who 
and the value of new sensations and sug 
gestions, the East Side is an amazingly 
rich field. Not only is the contemplation 
of the poor a relief after the contempla 
tion of the rich, but to get our minds off 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


ourselves and our ways, and those of our 
immediate neighbors, gives us a whole- 
some jolt, and helps to adjust them to a 
realization of the characteristics of the 


CONSIDERATIONS. 


861 
world we live in. It is only a matter of 
three miles or so from Madison Square to 
Hester Street, but who would dream. who 
had not seen it, that 


the same town held 
within so short a distance scenes and peo 
pie sO contrasted as the shops and shop 
pers of Twenty-third Street and the huck 
Not to have 
seen those hucksters, and their carts. and 
their their 
nary zest for bargaining, is to have missed 


sters of Hester and Ludlow? 


merchandise, and extraordi 
a sight that once seen declines to be for 
If there like of it 
where in Europe, there is a better chance 
that the uptown New-Yorkers will see it 


gotten is the any 


OF SCHOLARSHIP 


The lock 


there than in their own town. 


smiths and jobbing tinkers and plumbers, 
with their keys and their tools strung on 
a wire hoop that rests on one shoulder; 
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the itinerant skirt- peddlers, with their 
stock in trade strung along on a pole, 
parading along the street and searching 
the faces of women for the signs that be- 
speak the possibility of a sale—how queer 
they are, and how inspiring to the ob 
server who sees them for the first time! 


son can see them often enough to keep 
them in mind without taking thought 
about the social and municipal problems 
that they suggest. What needs to be 
done for the East Side? What can be 
done? What is being done? The ob 
server ponders all these questions, and if 


A TINKERS EXCHANGE, HESTER STREET. 


There is much more than mere enter- 
tainment to be got out of sights like 
these. Familiarity with them breeds nei- 
ther contempt nor indifference, but rath- 
er increased interest. No thoughtful per- 


he goes far enough into them they lead 
him into acquaintance with a net-work of 
enterprises in which public officers and 
private charity work together. Every- 
where he goes the signs of this co-opera- 














MORTAL IRONIKES. 
tion appear. The public schools, big, 
substantial, and often handsome, still in- 

sufficient but all the time increasing; the 

churches, parish-houses, libraries, kinder 

gartens, vacation 
saries, college settlements, hospitals, 
fresh-air funds, and scores of other 
enterprises and establishments attest 
the persistence of the East 

Side in the public memory. 
Thousands of well-to-do New- 
Yorkers rarely give it a 
thought; but there are hun- 

dreds, not themselves mem 

bers of its family, who brood 

over it and plan and act in 

its behalf. Not that it can 

not helpitself, The East Side, 
stretching from Franklin 
Square to the Harlem River, 
harbors the greater part of 


schools, dispen- 





the manual workers of New 
York, and the bulk of its 
great population is_ thrifty, 





industrious, self - A SKIRT-VENDER 
and self-sustaining. 


cause Manhattan 


respectful, 
But be- 
Island is 


narrow it is crowded, and because Europe 
is constantly pouring needy emigrants 
into it who cannot speak our language, 
and are used to a very low scale of living, 
it needs an exceptional amount of help 
from outside. There are great areas of 
it, indeed, which are more justly to be 


MORTAL 


regarded as training-schools for Ameri- 
can citizens than as mere residence quar- 
ters for working-people. It is the crop 
that the East Side that makes it 
important—the great crop of American 
voters, from the reaping of which there is 


no evasion or escape. 


raises 


IRONIES. 


BY GRISWALD DICHTER 


(FROM THE RUSSIAN.) 


\I~ soul of Deatli’s sure coming hath no dread, 
4 S 


Save lest he play some prank upon me dead— 


Lest scalding tears be spill’d upon my clay, 
Or blossoms squander’d in my narrow bed; 


Lest any but the hireling mourner pace 

Behind me to the final dwelling-place: 
Or Fame, relenting at my hapless lot, 

In mocking marble my new merit trace; 


Lest the dear dream for which I vainly yéarn’d 
Incarnate be when I to air am turn’d, 

And leaning o’er the urn wherein they lie, 
Smile at the ashes that such frenzy burn‘d! 
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RODEN’S CORNER.* 
r BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
CMAPTER XVI ment. They were seated in front of the 
: humble Café de l'Europe, which lies con- 
wh | PLAIN-SPEAKING. ‘ : 
} cealed in an alley running between the 


et —e il y a deux remédes—le temps Keize Straat and the light-house of Sche- 
' veningen. It was quite dark, and a lone- 

7 ‘ie call me Uncle Ben—compren- ly reveller at the next table seemed to be 
ny?” one man explained very slow- asleep. The economical proprietor of the 


e ly to another for the sixth time across a Café de l'Europe had conceived the idea 
/ small iron table set out upon the pave- of constructing a long-shaped lantern, 


* Begun in January number, 1898 
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not unlike the arm of a railway signal, 
which should at once bear the insignia of 
his house and afford light to his out-door 
custom. But the idea, like many of the 
higher flights of the human imagination, 
had only left the public in the dark. 

‘*Yes,” continued the unchallenged 
speaker, in a voice which may be heard 
issuing from the door of any tavern in 
England on almost any evening of the 
the typical voice of the tavern-talk- 
er—‘* yes, they've always called me Uncle 
Ben. Seems as if they're sort o’ fond of 
me. Me as has seen many hundreds of 
’em come and go. 3ut nothing like this. 
Lord save us!” 

His hand fell heavily on the iron table, 
and he looked round him in semi-intoxi- 
cated stupefaction. He was in a con- 
fidential humor, and when a man is in 
this humor, drunk or sober, he is in a 
parlous state. It was certainly rather 
unfortunate that Uncle Ben should have 
in this expansive moment no more sym- 
pathetic companion than an ancient, in- 
toxicated Frenchman who spoke no word 
of English. 

‘“What I want to know, Frenchy,” 
continued the Englishman, in a thick, 
aggrieved voice, ‘‘is how long you’ve been 
at this trade, and how much you know 
about it— you and the other Frenchy. 
But there’s none of us speaks the other's 
lingo. It is a regular Tower of Babble 
we are!” And Uncle Ben added to his 
mental confusion a further alcoholic fog. 
‘That's why I showed yer the way out 
of the works over the iron fence by the 
empty casks, and brought yer by the beach 
to this ’ere house of entertainment, and 
stood yer a bottle of brandy between two 
of us—which is handsome, not bein’ my 
own money, seeing as how the other de- 
puted me to do it—me knowing a bit of 
French—comprenny?’ Benjamin, like 
most of his countrymen, considering that 
if one speaks English in a loud, clear 
voice, and adds ‘‘ comprenny ” 
verely, as indicating the 


week 


“ather se- 
intention of 


standing no nonsense, the previous re- 
marks will translate themselves miracu- 


lously in the hearer’s mind. ‘‘ You com- 
prenny—eh? Yes. Oui.” 

‘*Oui,” replied the Frenchman, hold- 
ing out his glass, and Uncle Ben’s was 
that pride which with a gift of 
tongues. He struck a match to light his 
pipe—one of the wooden, sulphur-headed 
matches supplied by the café —and the 
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guest at the next table turned quietly in 
hischair. The match flared up and show- 
ed two faces, which he studied keenly. 
Both faces were alike unwashed and deep- 
ly furrowed. White, straggling beards 
and whiskers accentuated the redness of 
the eyelids, the dull yellow of the skin. 
They were hopeless and debased counte- 
nances, with that disquieting resemblance 
which is perceptible in the faces of men 
of dissimilar features and no kinship, who 
have for ‘a number of years followed a 
common calling, or suffered a common 
pain. 

These two men were both half blind; 
they had equally unsteady hands. The 
clothing of both alike, and even their 
breath, was scented by a not unpleasant 
odor of sealing-wax. 

It was quite obvious that not only were 
they at present half intoxicated, but in 
their soberest moments they could hardly 
be of a high intelligence. 

The reveller at the next table, who hap- 
pened to be Tony Cornish, now drew his 
chair nearer. he in- 
quired. 

‘‘That’s me,” answered Uncle Ben, with 
commendable pride, ‘‘ from the top of me 
head to me boots. Not that I've any- 
thing to say against foreigners.” 

‘‘Nor I; but it’s pleasant to meet a 
countryman in a foreign land.” Cornish 
deliberately brought his chair forward. 
‘* Your bottle is empty,” he added; ‘‘ I'll 
order another. Friend’s a Frenchman, 
eh?” 

* That and doesn’t understand 
his own language either,” answered Uncle 
Ben, in a voice indicating that that lack 
of comprehension rather intensitied his 
friend’s Frenchness than otherwise. 

The proprietor of the Café de l'Europe 
now came out in answer to Cornish’s rap 
on the iron table, and presently brought a 
small bottle of brandy. 


“ Englishman ?” 


he is 


‘** Yes,”’ said Cornish, pouring out the 
spirit, which his companions drank in its 
undiluted from small tumblers— 
“ves, lm glad to meet an Englishman. 
I suppose you are in the works—the Mal- 
gamite?”’ 

‘*Tam; and what do you know about 
Malgamite, mister?” 

** Well, not much, I am glad to say.” 

‘** There few that knows 
anything,” said the man, darkly, and his 
eye for a moment sobered into cunning. 

‘‘T have heard that it is a very danger- 


state 


is precious 
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ous trade, and if you want to get out of 
it, I'm connected with an association in 
London to provide situations for elderly 
men who are no longer up to their work,” 
said Cornish, carelessly. 

‘Thank ye, mister; not for me. I’m 
making my five-pound note a week,I am, 
and each cove that dies off makes the sur 
vivors one richer, so to speak—survival of 
the fittest, they eall it. So we don't talk 
much, and just pockets the pay.” 

‘*Ah, that is the arrangement, is it?” 
said Cornish, indifferently. 

“Yes. We've got a clever financier, 
I can tell yer. We're a good-goin’ con- 
cern, we are. Some of us are goin’ pretty 
quick, too.” 

‘* Are there many deaths, then?” 

‘*Ah! there you’re asking a question,” 
returned the man, who came of a social 
class which has no false shame in refusing 
a reply. Cornish looked at the man be 
neath the dim light of the unsuccessful 
lamp—a piteous specimen of humanity, 
depraved, besotted, without outward sign 
of a redeeming virtue, although a certain 
cou*tage must have been there—this and 
such as this stood between him and Dor- 
othy Roden. Uncle Ben had known 
starvation at one time, for starvation 
writes certain lines which even turtle 
soup may never wipe out—lines which 
any may read and none may forget. 
Tony Cornish had seen them before—on 
the face of an old dandy coming down 
the steps of a St. James Street club. 
The Malgamiter had likewise known 
drink long and intimately, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that he had stood 
cheek by jowl with death nearly all his 
life. 

Such a man was plainly not to be drawn 
away from five pounds a week. 

Cornish turned to the Frenchman, a 
little, cunning, bullet-headed Lyonnais, 
who would not speak of his craft at all, 
though he expressed every desire to be 
agreeable to monsieur. 

‘* When one is en féte,” he cried, *‘ it is 
cood to drink one’s glass or two and think 
no more of work.” 

‘*T knew one or two of your men once,” 
said Cornish, returning to the genial Un- 
cle Ben. ‘‘ William Martins, I remember, 
was a decent fellow and had seen a bit of 
the world. I will come to the works and 
look him up some day.” 

‘*- You can look him up, mister, but you 
won't find him.” 


‘* Ah, has he gone home?” 

‘*He’s gone to his long home—that’s 
where he’s gone.” 

‘*And his brother, Tom Martins, both 
London men like myself?” inquired Co: 
nish, without asking that question which 
Uncle Ben considered such exceeding 
bad form. 

‘*Tom’s dead too.” 

‘* And there were two Americans, I r 
collect I came across from Harwich in 
the same boat with them—Hewlish, they 
were called.” 

‘*Hewlishes has stepped round the cor- 
ner too,” admitted Uncle Ben. ‘‘Oh yes; 
there’s been changes in the works, there’s 
no doubt. And there’s only one sort o’ 
change in the Malgamite trade. Come on, 
Frenchy, time’s up.” 

The men stood up and bade Cornish 
good-night, each after his own manner, 
and went away steadily enough. It was 
only their heads that were intoxicated, 
and perhaps the brandy of the Café de 
Europe had nothing to do with this. 

Cornish followed them, and in the 
Keize Straat he called a cab, telling the 
man to drive to the house at the corner 
of Oranje Straat and Park Straat, occu 
pied by Mrs. Vansittart. That lady, the 
servant said, in reply to his careful in 
quiry, was at home and alone, and, more 
over, did not expect visitors. The man 
was not at all sure that madame would 
receive. 

‘*T will try,” said Cornish, writing two 
words in German on the corner of his 
visiting-card. ‘‘ You see,” he continued, 
noticing a well-trained glance, ‘‘ that I 
am not dressed, so if other visitors arrive 
I would rather not be discovered in ma 
dame’s salon—you understand?” 

Mrs. Vansittart shook hands with Cor- 
nish in silence. Her quick eyes noted the 
change in him which the shrewd butler 
had noticed in the entrance-hall. The 
Cornish of a year earlier would have gone 
back to the hotel to dress. 

‘*T was just going out to the Witte So- 
ciety concert,” said Mrs. Vansittart. ‘* 1 
thought the open air and the wood would 
be pleasant this evening. Shall we go 
or shall we remain?” She stood with her 
hand on the bell looking at him. 

‘* Let us remain here,’ he answered. 

She rang the bell and countermanded 
the carriage. Then she sat slowly down 
moving as under a sort of oppression, as 
if she foresaw what the next few minutes 
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contained, and felt herself on the thresh- 
old of one of the surprises that Fate 
springs upon us at odd times, tearing aside 
the veils behind which human hearts have 
slept through many years. For indiffer- 
ence is not the death, but only the sleep 
of the heart. 

‘You have just arrived?” 

‘No; I have been here a week.” 

‘At the Hague?” 

‘No.” answered Cornish, with a grave 
smile; ‘‘at a little inn in Scheveningen, 
where no questions are asked.” 

Mrs. Vansittart nodded her head slow- 
ly. ‘*Then, mon ami,” she said, ‘‘the 
time has come for plain-speaking?”’ 

‘* T suppose so.” 

‘*Tt is always the woman who wants 
to get to the plain-speaking,” she said, 
with a smile, ‘‘and who speaks the plain- 
est when one gets there. You men are 
afraid of so many words; you think them, 
but you dare not make use of them. And 
how are women to know that you are 
thinking them?” She spoke with a sort 
of tolerant bitterness, as if all these ques- 
tions no longer interested her person- 
aliy. She sat forward, with one hand on 
the arm of her chair. ‘*‘ Come,” she said, 
with a little laugh that shook and trem- 
bled on the brink of a whole sea of un- 
shed tears, ‘‘I will speak the first word. 
When my husband died, my heart broke 

and it was Otto von Holzen who killed 
him.” Her eyes flashed suddenly, and 
she threw herself back in the chair. Her 
hands were trembling. 

Cornish made a queer gesture of the 
hand—a trieix he had learnt somewhere 
on the Continent, more eloquent than a 
hundred words—which told of his sym- 
pathy and his comprehension of all that 
she had left unsaid. For truly she had told 
him her whole history in a dozen words. 

‘*T have followed him and watched him 
ever since,” she went on at length, in a 
quiet voice; ‘but a woman is so help- 
less. I suppose if any of us were watched 
and followed as he has been, our lives 
would appear a strange medley of a little 
good and much bad mixed with a mass 
of neutral idleness. But surely his life 
is worse than the rest—not that it mat- 
ters. Whatever his life had been, if he 
had been a living saint, Tony, he would 
have had to pay—for what he has done 
to me.” 

She looked steadily into the keen face 
that was watching hers. She was not in 
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the least melodramatic; and what was 
more strange, perhaps, she was not 
ashamed. According to her lights she 
was a good woman, who went to church 
regularly, and did a little conventional 
good with her superfluous wealth. She 
obeyed the unwritten laws of society,and 
busied herself little in her neighbors’ af- 
fairs. She was kind to her servants, and 
did not hate her neighbors more than is 
necessary in a crowded world. She led 
a blameless, unoccupied, and apparently 
purposeless life. And now she quietly 
told Tony Cornish that her life was not 
purposeless, but had for its aim the desire 
of an eye for an eye and a life for a life. 

‘You remember my husband,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Vansittart, after a pause. 
‘‘He was always absorbed in his re- 
searches. He made a great discovery,and 
confided in Otto von Holzen, who thought 
that he could make a fortune out of it. 
3ut Von Holzen cheated and was caught. 
There was a great trial, and Von Holzen 
succeeded in incriminating my husband, 
who innocent, instead of himself. 
The company, failed, which 
meant ruin and In a fit of 
despair my husband shot himself. And 


was 
of course, 


dishonor. 


afterwards it transpired that by shooting 
himself at that time he saved my money. 


One cannot take proceedings against a 
dead man,it appears. So I was left a rich 
woman, after all,and my husband had 
frustrated Otto von Holzen. The world 
did not believe that my husband had 
done it on purpose; but I knew better. 
It is one of those beliefs tlat one keeps to 
one’s self, and is indifferent whether the 
worid believes or not. So there remain 
but two things for me to do—the one is 
to enjoy the money, and to let my hus- 
band see that I spend it as he would have 
wished me to spend it—upon myself; 
the other is to make Otto von Holzen 
pay —when the time comes. Who 
knows?—the Malgamite is perhaps the 
time; you are perhaps the man.” She 
gave her disquieting little laugh again, 
and sat looking at him. 

‘“*T understand,” he said at length. 
3efore, I was puzzled. There seemed 
no reason why you should take any in- 
terest in the scheme.” 

‘*My interest in the Malgamite scheme 
narrows down to an interest in one per- 
son,” answered Mrs. Vansittart, ‘‘ which 
is what really happens to all human in- 
terests, my friend.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A COMPLICATION. 

“La plus grande punition infligée 4 homme, 
c’est faire souffrir ce qu’il aime, en voulant frapper 
ce quill hait, 

CORNISH had,as he told Mrs. Vansit- 
tart, been living a week at Scheveningen 
in one of the quiet little inns in the fish- 
ing-town, where a couple of apples are 
displayed before lace curtains in the win- 
dow of the restaurant as a modest promise 
of entertainment within. Knowing no 
Dutch, he was saved the necessity of sat- 
isfying the curiosity of a garrulous land- 
lady, who, after many futile questions 
which he understood perfectly, came to 
the conclusion that Cornish was in hid 
ing, and might at any moment fall into 
the hands of the police. 

There are, it appears, few human actions 
that attract more curiosity for a short 
time than the act of colonization; but few 
changes are in the long-run so apatheti- 
cally accepted as the presence of a colony 
of aliens. Cornish soon learnt that the 
Malgamite works were already accepted at 
Scheveningen as a fact of small local im 
portance. One or two fish -sellers took 


their wares there instead of going direct 
to the Hague. <A few of the Malgamite- 


workers were seen at times, when they 
could get leave, on the Digue, or outside 
the smaller cafés. Inoffensive, stricken 
men, these appeared to be, and the big- 
limbed, hardy fishermen looked on them 
with mingled contempt and pity. No one 
knew what the works were, and no one 
cared. Some thought that fireworks were 
manufactured within the high fence; oth- 
ers imagined it to be a gunpowder-factory. 
All were content with the knowledge 
that the establishment belonged to a big 
English company employing no outside 
labor. 

Cornish spent his days unobtrusively, 
walking on the dunes or writing letters 
in his modest rooms. His evenings he 
usually passed at the Café de l'Europe, 
where an occasional truant Malgamite- 
worker would indulge in a mild carouse. 
From these grim revellers Cornish elicit- 
ed a great deal of information. He was 
not actually, as his landlady suspected, 
in hiding, but desired to withhold as long 
as possible from Von Holzen and Roden 
the fact that he was in Holland. None 
of the Malgamite-workers recognized him ; 
indeed, he saw none of those whom he 
had brought across to the Hague, and 


he did not care to ask too many ques 
tions. At length, as we have seen, he 
arrived at the conclusion that Von Hol 
zen’s schemes had been too deeply laid to 
allow of attack by subtler means, and as 
a preliminary to further action had called 
on Mrs. Vansittart. 

The following morning he happened to 
take his walk within sight of the Villa 
des Dunes, although far enough away to 
avoid risk of recognition, and saw Perey 
Roden leave the house shortly after nine 
to proceed towards the works. Then 
Tony Cornish lighted a cigarette and sat 
down to wait. He knew that Dorothy 
usually walked to the Hague before the 
heat of the day, to do her shopping there 
and household business. He had not 
long to wait. Dorothy quitted the littl 
house half an hour after her brother 
But she did not go towards the Hacue. 
turning to the right instead, across the 
open dunes towards the sea. It was a 
cool morning after many hot days, and a 
fresh, invigorating breeze swept over the 
sand hills from the sea. It was to be 
presumed that Dorothy, having leisure 
was going to the edge of the sea for a 
breath of the brisk air there. 

Cornish rose and followed her. HH: 
was essentially a practical man—in tli 
forefront of the leaders of a practical gen 
eration. The day, moreover, was con 
ducive to practical thoughts, and not to 
dreams, for it was gray, and yet of a light 
air, which came bowling in from a gray 
sea, whose shores have assuredly been 
trodden by the most energetic of the races 
of the world. For all around the North 
Sea and on its bosom have risen races of 
men to conquer the universe again and 
again. 

Cornish had come with the intention 
of seeing Dorothy and speaking with her. 
He had quite clearly in his mind what he 
intended to say to her. It is not claimed 
for Tony Cornish that he hada great mind. 
But his thoughts, like all else about him, 
were neat and compact, wherein he had 
the advantage of cleverer men who blun- 
dered along under the burden of vast 
ideas which they could not put into port 
able shape, and over which they con- 
stantly stumbled. 

He followed Dorothy, who walked 
briskly over the sand hills, upright, trim, 
and strong. She carried a stick, which 
she planted firmly enough in the sand as 
she walked. As he approached he could 
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see her lifting her head to look for the 
sea; for the highest hills are actually on 
the shore here, and stand in the form of a 
great barrier between the waves and the 
low-lying plains. She swung along at 
the pace which Mrs. Vansittart had en- 
vied her, without exertion, with that ease 
which only comes from perfect propor- 
tions and strength. 

Cornish was quite close to her before 
she heard his step and turned sharply. 
She recognized him at once, and he saw 
the color slowly rise to her face. She 
gave no ery of surprise, however—was 
in no foolish feminine flutter, but came 
towards him quietly. 

‘I did not know you were in Hol- 
land,” she said. 

He shook hands without answering. 
All that he had prepared in his mind had 
suddenly vanished, leaving, not a blank, 
but a hundred other things which he had 
not intended to say, and which now, at 
the sight of her face, seemed inevitable. 

‘* Yes,” he said,in a low voice, looking 
into her steady gray eyes. ‘‘I am in 
Holland—because I cannot stay away 
because I cannot live without you. I 
have pretended to myself and to every- 
body else that I come to the Hague be- 
cause of the Malgamite; but it is not that. 
It is because you are here. Wherever 
you are, [I must be; wherever you go, I 
must follow you. The world is not big 
enough for you to get away from me. 
It is so big that I feel I must always be 
near you—for fear something should hap- 
pen to you—to watch over you and take 
care of you. You know what my life 
has been... .” 

She turned away with a little shrug of 
the shoulders and a shake of the head. 
For a woman may read a man’s life in 
his face—in the twinkling of an eye—as 
in an open book. 

‘* All the world knows that,” he con- 
tinued, with a sceptical laugh. ‘‘Is it 
not written—in the society papers? But 
it has always been aboveboard — and 
harmless enough... .” 

Dorothy gave a queer smile as she 
looked out across the gray sea. He was, 
it appeared, telling her nothing that she 
did not know. For she was wise and 
shrewd—of that pure leaven of woman- 
kind which leaveneth all the rest. And 
she knew that a man must not be judged 
by his life—not even by outward appear- 
ance, upon which the world pins so much 
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faith—but by that occasional glimpse of 
the soul of him which may live on, pure 
through all impurity, or may be foul be- 
neath the whitest covering. 

‘*Of course,” he continued, ‘‘I have 
wasted my time horribly: 1 have never 
done any good in the world. But—great 
is the extenuating circumstance! I nev- 
er knew what life was until I saw it—in 
your eyes.” 

Still she stood with her back half 
turned towards him, looking out across 
the sea. The sun had mastered the 
clouds, and all the surface of the water 
glittered. A few boats on the horizon 
seemed to dream and sleepthere. Beneath 
the dunes, the sand stretched away north 
and south in an unbroken plain. The 
wind whispered through the waving 
grass, and, far across the sands, the sea 
sang its eternal song. Dorothy and Cor- 
nish seemed to be alone in this world of 
sea and sand. So far as the eye could 
see, there were no signs of human life 
but the boats dreaming on the horizon. 

‘‘Are you quite sure?” said Dorothy, 
without turning her head 

‘*Of what?” 

‘*Of what you say.” 

‘* Yes; I am quite sure.” 

‘** Because,” she said, with a little laugh 
that suddenly opened the gates of Par- 
adise and bade one more poor human 
being enter in—‘‘ because it is a serious 
matter—for me.” 

Then, because he was a practical man, 
and knew that happiness, like all else in 
this life, must be dealt with practically if 
aught is to be made of it, he told her 
why he had come. For happiness must 
not be rushed at and seized with wild 
eyes and grasping hands, but must be 
quickly taken when the chance offers, 
and delicately handled, so that it be not 
ruined by overhaste or too much confi- 
dence. It is a gift that is rarely offered, 
and it is only fair to say that the major- 
ity of men and women are quite unfit to 
have it. .Even a little prosperity (which 
is usually mistaken for happiness) often 
proves too much for the mental equilib- 
rium, and one trembles to think what the 
recipient would do with real happiness. 

‘I did not come here intending to tell 
you that,” said Cornish, after a pause. 

They were seated.now on the dry and 
driven sand, among the inequalities of 
the tufted grass. 

Dorothy glanced at him gravely, for 
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his voice had been grave. ‘I think I 
knew,” she answered, with a sort of quiet 
exaltation. Happiness is the quietest of 
human conditions. Cornish turned to 
look at her, and after a moment she met 
his eyes—for an instant only. 

‘*T came to tell you a very different 
story,” he said, ‘‘and one which at the 
moment seems to present insuperable dif- 
ficulties. I can only show you that I 
care for you by bringing trouble into 
your life—which is not even original.” 

He broke off with a little puzzled 
laugh. For he did not know how best 
to tell her that her brother was a scoun- 
drel. He sat making idle holes in the 
sand with his stick. 

‘“T am in a difficulty,” he said at 
length. ‘So great a difficulty that there 
seems to be only one way out of it. You 
must forget what I have told you to-day, 
for I never meant to tell you until after- 
wards, ifever. Forget it for some months, 
until the Malgamite works have ceased to 
exist; and then, if I have the good for- 
tune to be given an opportunity, I will” 
—he paused — ‘‘I will mention myself 
again,” he concluded, steadily. 

Dorothy’s lips quivered, but she said 
nothing. It seemed that she was content 
to accept his judgment, without comment, 
as superior to her own. For the wisest 
woman is she who suspects that men are 
wiser. 

‘It is quite clear,” said Cornish, ‘‘ that 
the Malgamite scheme is a fraud. It is 
worse than that; it is a murderous fraud. 
For Von Holzen’s new system of making 
Malgamite is not new at all, but an old 
system revived, which was set aside many 
If it is not this 
identical system, it is a variation of it. 
They are producing the stuff for almost 
nothing at the cost of men’s lives. In 
plain English, it is murder, and it must 
be stopped at any cost. You under- 
stand?” 

Te” 

‘‘T must stop it whatever it-may cost 
me, Dorothy.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered again, in her quiet 
strength. 

“T am going to the works to-night to 
have it out with Von Holzen and your 
brother. Itis impossible to say how mat- 
ters really stand—how much your brother 
knows, I mean—for Von Holzen is clever. 
He is a cold, calculating man who rules 
all who come near him. Your brother 


years ago as too deadly. 
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has only to do with the money part of it. 
They are making a great fortune. I am 
told that financially it is splendidly man 
aged. Iam a dufferat such things, but I 
understand better now how it has all been 
done, and I see how clever it is. They 
produce the stuff for almost nothing, 
they sell it at a great price, and they have 
a monopoly. And the world thinks it is 
charity. It is not; it is murder.” 

He spoke quietly, tapping the ground 
with his stick, and emphasizing his words 
with a deeper thrust into the sand. The 
habit of touching life lightly had become 
second nature with him, and even now 
he did not seem quite serious. He was, 
at all events, free from that deadly ear 
nestness which blinds the eye to all save 
one side of a question. The very soil 
that he tapped could have risen up to 
speak in favor of such as he; for William 
the Silent, it is said, loved a jest, and ney- 
er seemed to be quite serious during the 
long years of the greatest struggle the 
modern world has seen. 

‘*TIt seems probable,” went on Cornish, 
‘‘that your brother has been gradually 
drawn into it; that he did not know when 
he first joined Von Holzen what the thing 
really was—the system of manufacture, | 
mean. As for the financial side of it, | 
am afraid he must have known of that 
all along; but the older one gets the less 
desirous one is of judging one’s neighbor. 
In financial matters so much seems to 
depend, in the formation of a judgment, 
whether one is a loser or a gainer by the 
transaction. There is a great fortune in 
Malgamite, and a fortune is a temptation 
to be avoided. Others besides your bro 
ther have been tempted. I should prob- 
ably have succumbed myself if it had not 
been—for you.” 

She smiled again in a sort of derision, 
as if she could have told him more about 
himself than he could tell her. He saw 
the smile, and it brought a flash of light 
to his eyes. Deeper than fear of damna 
tion, higher than the creeds, stronger than 
any motive in a man’s life, is the abso 
lute confidence placed in him by a wo- 
man. 

‘*T went into the thing thoughtlessly,” 
he continued, ** because it was the fashion 
at the time to be concerned in some large 
charity. And I am not sorry. It was 
the luckiest move Lever made. And now 
the thing will have to be gone through 
with, and there will be trouble.” 
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3ut he laughed as he spoke; for there 
was no trouble in their hearts, neither 
could anything appall them. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DANGER. 

“Beware equally of a sudden friend and a slow 
enemy 

RopEN and Von Holzen were busy in 
the little office of the Malgamite works. 
The sun had just set, and the soft pearly 
twilight was creeping over the sand hills. 
The day’s toil was over, and the facto- 
ries were all locked up for the niglit. 
In the stillness that seemed to settle over 
earth and sea at sunset the sound of the 
little waves could be heard—a distant, 
constant babbling from the west. The 
workers had gone to their huts. They 
were not a noisy body of men. It was 
their custom to creep quietly home when 
their work was done, and to sit in their 
doorways if the evening was warm, or 
with closed doors if the north wind was 
astir, and silently, steadily assuage their 
deadly thirst. Those who sought to har- 
vest their days, who fondly imagined they 
were going to make a fight for it, drank 
milk according to advice handed down 
to them from their sickly forefathers. 
The others, more reckless, or wiser, per- 
haps, in their brief generation, took strong- 
er drink to make glad their hearts and 
for their many infirmities. They had 
merely to ask, and that which they asked 
for was given to them without comment. 

‘*Yes,” said Uncle Ben to the new- 
comers, ‘‘ you has a slap-up time—while 
it lasts.” 

For Uncle Ben was a strong man, and 
waxed garrulous in his cups. He had 
made Malgamite all his life, and nothing 
would kill him, not even drink. Von 
Holzen watched Uncle Ben, and did not 
like him. It was Uncle Ben who played 
the concertina at the door of his hut in 
the evening. He sprang from the class 
whose soul takes delight in the music of 
a concertina, and rises on bank holidays 
to that height of gayety which can only 
be expressed by an interchange of hats. 
He came from the slums of London, 
where they breed a race of men small, 
ill-formed, disease-stricken, hard to kill. 

The north wind was blowing this even- 
ing, and the huts were all closed. The 
sound of Uncle Ben’s concertina could 
be dimly heard in what purported to be 
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a popular air—a sort of nightmare of a 
tune, such as a barrel-organist must suf- 
fer after bad beer. Otherwise there was 
nothing stirring within the enclosure. 
There was, indeed, a queer hush over the 
whole place, such as Nature sometimes 
lays over certain spots like a quiet veil, 
as one might lay a cloth over the result 
of an accident, and say, ‘‘ There is some 
thing wrong here; go away.” 

Cornish, having tried the main en 
trance gate, found it locked, and no bell 
with which to summon those within. 
He went round to the northern end of 
the enclosure, where the sand had drifted 
against the high corrugated-iron fencing, 
and where there were empty barrels on 
the inner side,as Uncle Ben had told him. 

‘* After all, Il am a managing director 
of this concern,” said Cornish, with a grim 
laugh, as he clambered over the fence. 

He walked down the row of huts very 
slowly. Some of them were empty. 
The door of one stood ajar, and a sudden 
smell of disinfectant made him stop and 
look in. There was something lying on 
a bed, covered by a grimy sheet. 

‘““Um—m,” muttered Cornish, and 
walked on. 

There had been another visitor to the 
Malgamite works that day. 

Then Cornish paused for a moment near 
Uncle Ben’s hut and listened to ‘‘ Tarara 
boom-de-ay.” 


He bit his lips, restraining 
a sudden desire to laugh without any 
mirth in his heart, and went towards Von 
Holzen’s office, where a light already 
gleamed through the ill-closed curtains. 
For these men were working night and 
day now—making their fortunes. He 
caught, as he passed the window, a glimpse 
of Roden bending over a great ledger 
which lay open before him on the table, 
while Von Holzen, at another desk, was 
writing letters in his neat German hand. 

Then Cornish went to the door, opened 
it, and passing in, closed it behind him. 
‘*Good -evening,” he said, with just a 
slight exaggeration of his usual suave 
politeness. 

‘** Halloa!” exclaimed Roden, with a star- 
tled look, instinctively closing his ledger. 
He looked hastily towards Von Holzen, 
who turned, pen in hand. Von Holzen 
bowed rather coldly. 

‘*Good-evening,”” he answered, without 
looking at Roden. Indeed, he crossed 
the room and placed himself in front of 
his companion. 
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‘Just come across?” inquired Roden, 
putting together his papers with his usual 
leisureliness. 

‘*No; I have been here some time.” 

Cornish turned and met Von Holzen’s 
eyes with a ready audacity. He was not 
afraid of this silent scientist, and had 
been trained in a social world where 
nerve and daring are highly cultivated. 
Von Holzen looked at him with a mea- 
suring eye,and remembered some warning 
words spoken by Roden months before. 
This was a cleverer man than they had 
thought him. This was the one mistake 
they had made in their careful scheme. 

‘*T have been looking into things,” 
said Cornish, in a final voice. He took 
off his hat and laid it aside. Von Holzen 
went slowly back to his desk, which was 
a high one. He stood there close by 
Roden, leaning his elbow on the letters 
that he had been writing. The two men 
were thus together, facing Cornish, who 
stood at the other side of the table. ‘I 
have been looking into things,” he re- 
peated, ‘‘and—the game is up.” 

Roden, whose face was quite colorless, 
shrugged his shoulders with a sneering 
smile. Von Holzen slowly moistened 
his lips, and Cornish, meeting his glance, 
felt his heart leap upward to his throat. 
He 


His way had been the way of peace. 
had never seen that look in a man’s eyes 
before, but there was no mistaking it. 
There are two things that none can mis- 
take: an earthquake—and murder shin- 


ing in a man’s eyes. ~ But there was good 
blood in Cornish’s veins, and good blood 
never fails. His muscles tightened, and 
he smiled in Von Holzen’s face. 

‘* When you were over in London,a 
fortnight ago,” he said, ‘‘you saw my 
uncle—and squared him. But I am not 
Lord Ferriby, and Iam not to be squared. 
As to the financial part of this business” 
—he paused and glanced at the ledgers 

‘*that seems to be of secondary impor- 
tance at the moment. Besides, I do not 
understand finance.” 

Roden’s tired eyes flickered at the way 
in which the word was spoken. 

‘*T propose to deal with the more vital 
questions,” Cornish continued, looking 
straight at Von Holzen. ‘‘I want details 
of the new process—the prescription, in 
fact.” 

‘*‘Then you want much,” answered 
Von Holzen, with his slight accent. 

‘*Oh, I want more than that,” was the 
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retort; ‘‘I want a list of your deaths— 
not necessarily for publication. If the 
public were to hear of it, they would 
pull the place down about your ears, and 
probably hang you on your own water- 
tower.” 

Von Holzen laughed. ‘‘ Ah, my fine 
gentleman, if there is any hanging up to 
be done, you are in it too,” he said. Then 
he broke into a good-humored laugh, and 
waived the question aside with his hand. 
‘**But why should we quarrel? Itis mere 
foolishness. We are not schoolboys, but 
men of the world, who are reasonable, | 
hope. I cannot give you the prescrip- 
tion, because it is a trade secret. You 
would not understand it without expert 
assistance, and the expert would turn his 
knowledge to account. We cheniists, 
you see, do not trust each other. No; 
but I can make Malgamite here before 
your eyes—to show you that it is harm 
less—what?” He spoke easily, with a cer- 
tain fascination of manner, as a man to 
whom speech was easy enough—who was 
perhaps silent with a set purpose — be- 
cause silence is safe. ‘ But it is a long 
process,” he added, holding up one fin- 
ger, ‘‘I warn you. It will take me two 
hours. And you, who have perhaps not 
dined, and Roden, here, who is tired out- 

‘* Roden can go home—if he is tired,” 
said Cornish. 

‘** Well,” answered Von Holzen, with 
outspread hands, ‘‘it is as you like. Will 
you bave it now and here?” 

‘* Yes—now and here.” 

Roden was slowly folding away his 
papers and closing his books. He glanced 
curiously at Von Holzen as if he were 
displaying a hitherto unknown side to his 
character. Von Holzen, too, was collect- 
ing the papers scattered on his desk, with 
a patient air and a half-suppressed sigh 
of weariness, as if he were entering upon 
a work of supererogation. 

‘‘As to the deaths,” he said, ‘‘I can 
demonstrate that as we go along. You 
will see where the dangers lie, and how 
criminally neglectful these people are. 
It is a curious thing, that carelessness of 
life. I am told the Russian soldiers have 
it.” : 

It seemed that in his way Herr von 
Holzen was a philosopher, having in his 
mind a store of queer human items. He 
certainly had the power of arousing curi- 
osity and making his hearers wish him to 
continue speaking, which is rare. Most 
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men are uninteresting because they talk 
too much. 

‘*Then I think I will go,” said Roden, 
rising. He looked from one to the other 
and received no answer. 
he added, and 
dragging feet. 


‘* Good-night,”’ 
walked to the door with 


And he 
was left alone for the first time in his life 
with Von Holzen, who was clearing the 
table and making his preparation with a 
silent deftness of touch acquired by the 
handling of delicate instruments, the mix- 


‘**Good-night,” said Cornish. 


ing of dangerous drugs. 

‘Then our good friend Lord Ferriby 
does not know that you are here?” he in 
quired, without much interest, as if ac- 
knowledging the necessity of conversa- 
tion of some sort. 

** No,” answered Cornish. 

‘When I have shown you this experi- 
ment,” pursued Von Holzen, setting the 
lamp on a side table, **‘ we must have a 
little talk about his lordship. With all 
modesty, you and I have the clearest 
heads of all concerned in this invention.” 
He looked at Cornish with his sudden, 
pleasant smile. ‘* You will excuse me,” 
he said, ‘‘if while I am doing this Ido not 
talk much. It is a difficult thing to keep 
in one’s head, and all the attention is re- 
quired in order to avoid a mistake or a 
mishap.” 

He had already assumed an air of un- 
conscious command which was probably 
habitual with if there were no 
question between them as to who was the 
stronger man. Cornish sat, pleasantly 
silent and acquiescent, but he felt in no 
way dominated. 


him, as 


It is one thing to as- 
sume authority, and another to possess it. 

‘*T have a little laboratory in the fae- 
tory where I usually work, but not at 
night. Wedo not allow lights in there. 
Excuse me, I will fetch my crucible and 
lamp.” 

And he went leaving Cornish 
alone. There was only one door to the 
room, leading straight out into the open. 
The office, it appeared, was built in the 
form of an annex to of the 
houses, which detached from all 
other buildings. 

In a few minutes Von Holzen returned, 
laden with bottles and jars. One large 
wicker-covered bottle with a screw top he 
set carefully on the ground. 

‘*T had to find them in the dark,” he 
explained, absent-mindedly, as if his 


out, 


one store- 


stood 
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thoughts were all absorbed by the work 
in hand. ‘‘ And one must be careful not 
to jar or break any of these. 
not touch them in my absence.” 

As he spoke he again examined the 
stoppers to see that all was secure. ‘‘] 
come again,” he said, making sure that 
the large basket-covered bottle was safe. 
Then he walked quickly out of the room 
and closed the door behind him. 

Almost immediately Cornish was con- 
scious of a 


though he 


Please do 


taste in his 


smell 


queer mouth, 


could nothing. The 


lamp suddenly burnt blue and instantly 
went out. 
the dark, his head swimming, a deadly 


Cornish stood up, groping in 


] le had 
pain, only a strange sensation of 
being drawn upwards. Then his head 
bumped against the door, and the re- 
maining glimmer of consciousness shaped 
itself into the knowledge that this was 
death. He seemed to swing backwards 
and life and death— 
between sleep and consciousness. Then 
he felt a cooler air on his lips. He lad 
fallen against the door, whicl did not 
fit to the threshold, and a draught of 
fresh air whistled through upon lis face. 
‘Carbonic acid gas,” he muttered, with 
shaking lips. ‘* Carbonic acid gas.” He 
repeated the words over and over again, 
as a man in delirium repeats that which 
has fixed itself in his wandering brain. 
Then, with a great effort, he brought him 
self to understand the meaning of the 
words that one portion of his brain kept 
repeating to the other portion, which 
could not comprehend them. He tried 
to recollect all that he knew of carbonic 
acid gas, which was, in fact, not much. 
He vaguely remembered that it is not an 
active gas that mingles with the air and 
spreads, but rather it lurks in corners— 
an invisible form of death—and will so 
lurk for years unless disturbed by a cur- 
rent of air. 

Cornish knew that in falling he had 
fallen out of the radius of the escaping 
gas,which probably filled the upper part 
of the room. If he raised himself, he 
would raise himself into the gas, and that 
would mean ‘instant death. He had al- 
ready inhaled enough—perhaps too much. 
He lay quite still, breathing the draught 
between the door and the threshold, and 
raising his left hand, felt for the handle 
of the door. He found it and turned it. 
The door was locked. He lay still, and 


numbness assailing his limbs. 
no 


forwards between 
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his brain began to wander, but with an 
effort he kept a hold upon his thouehts 
He was a strong man who had never had 
a bad illness—a cool head and an intrepid 
heart. Stretching out his legs, he found 


““HE LAY FOR A MOMENT OR 


It was Von 
Holzen’s desk, which stood on four strong 


some object close to him. 


Cornish, who was 
observant, remembered 


legs against the wall. 
quick and now 
how the room was shaped and furnished. 
He gathered himself together, drew 

s, and doubled himself, with his 
feet against the desk, his shoulder against 
the He was long and lithe, of a 
steely strength which he had never tried. 
He now slowly straightened himself, and 
tore the screws out of the solid wood of 
the door, which remained hanging by the 
upper hinge. His head and 
were now out in the open air. 


in 


‘ 
his le 


oO 
. 


door. 


shoulders 


He lay for a moment or two to regain 
his breath, and recover from the deadly 
Then 
he rose to his feet and stood swaying like 
a drunken Von Holzen’s 
few away. 


nausea that follows gas-poisoning. 


man. cotlage 


was a yards A light was 
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burning there, and gleamed through the 
cracks of the curtains 

Cornish went towards the cottage, then 
paused. ‘*No,” he muttered, holding his 


head with both hands ‘It will keep.” 


TWO TO REGAIN HIS BREATH.” 


And he staggered away in the darkness 
towards the corner where tle empty bar- 
rels stood against the fence. 


CHAPTER XX 


FROM THE PAST. 
‘*One and one with a shadowy third.” 


ss 


You have the air, mon ami, of a Mal 
gamiter,” Mrs 
into Cornish’s face. 


said Vansittart, looking 
‘Lurking here in 
your little inn in a back street! Why do 
you not go to one of the larger hotels in 
Scheveningen, since you have abandoned 
the Hague?” 

* Because 


ig 


the larger hotels not 
open yet,” replied Cornish, bringing for- 
ward a chair 

‘**That is true, now that I think of it. 
But I did not ask the question wanting 


an answer, 


are 


You, who have been in the 
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world, should know women better than 
to think that. I asked in idleness—a 
woman's trick. Yes, you have been or 
you are ill. There is a singular look in 
vour face.”’ 

She sat looking at him. She had walk- 
ed all the way from Park Straat in the 
shade of the trees—quite a pedestrian 
feat for one who confessed to belonging 
to a carriage generation. She had boldly 
entered the restaurant of the little hotel, 
and had told the waiter to take her to Mr. 
Cornish’s apartment. 

‘Tt hardly matters what a very young 
waiter, at the beginning of his career, 
may think of us. But downstairs they 
are rather scandalized, I warn you,” she 
said 

‘*Oh, I ceased explaining many years 
ago,” replied Cornish, ‘‘even in English. 
More suspicion is aroused by explanation 
than by silence. For this wise world will 
not believe that one is telling the truth.” 

‘‘When one is not,” suggested Mrs. 
Vansittart 

‘* When one is not,” admitted Cornish, 
in rather a tired voice, which, to so keen 
an ear as that of his hearer, was as good 
as asking her why she had come. 

She laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘* you 
are not inclined to sit and talk nonsense 
at this time in the morning. No more 
am I. I did not walk from Park Straat 
and take your defences by storm and sub 
ject myself to the insult of a raised eye 
brow on the countenance of a foolish 
young waiter to talk nonsense even with 
you, who are cleverer with your non- 
committing platitudes than any man I 
know.” She laughed rather harshly, as 
many do when they find themselves sud- 
denly within hail, as it were, of that weak 
ness which is called feeling. ‘* No, Leame 
here on—let us say-—business. I hold a 
good ecard, and I am going to play it. I 
want you to hold your hand in the mean 
time: give me to-day, you understand. I 
have taken great care to strengthen my 
hand. This is no sudden impulse, but a 
set purpose to which I have led up for 
some weeks. It is not scrupulous; it is 
not even honest. It is, in a word, essen- 
tially feminine, and not an affair to which 
you as aman could lend a moment's ap 
proval. Therefore I tell you nothing. I 
merely ask you to leave me an open field 
to-day. Our end is the same, though our 
methods and our purpose differ as much 
as—well—as much as our minds. You 


want to break this Malgamite corner. JT 
want to break Otto von Holzen: you un 
derstand?” 

Cornish had known her long enough 
to permit himself to nod and say no- 
thing. 

“Tf I sueceed, tant miewr. If T fail. 
it is no concern of yours, and it will in 
no way affect you or your plans. Ah, 
you disapprove, I see. What a compli- 
cated world this would be if we could all 
Your face used to be a 
safer one than it is now. Can it be that 
you are becoming serious — un jeune 


wear masks ! 


homme sérieux? Heaven save you from 
that!” 

‘*No; Ihave a headache; that is all,” 
laughed Cornish. 

Mrs. Vansittart was slowly unbutton- 
ing and rebuttoning her glove, deep in 
thought. For some women ean think 
deeply and talk superficially at the same 
moment. ‘* Do you know,” she said, with 
a sudden change of voice and manner, ** I 
have a lurking conviction that you know 
something to-day of which you were ig- 
norant yesterday. All knowledge, I sup- 
pose, leaves its mark. Something about 
Otto von Holzen, I suspect. Al, Tony, 
if you know something, tell it to me. If 
you hold a strong card, let me play it. 
You do not know how I have longed and 
waited—-what a miserable little hand I 
hold against this strong man.” 

She was serious enough now. Her 
voice had a ring of hopelessness in it, as 
if she knew that limit against which a 
woman is fated to throw herself when she 
tries to injure a man who has no love for 
her If the love be there, then is she 
strong indeed; but without it, what can 
she do? It is the little more that is so 
much, and the little less that is such 
worlds away? 

Cornish did not deny the knowledge 
which she ascribed to him, but merely 
shook his head, and Mrs. Vansittart sud- 
denly changed her manner again. She 
was quick and clever enough to know 
that whatever account stood open between 
Cornish and Von Holzen, the reckoning 
must be between them alone, without the 
help of any woman. 

‘*Then you will remain in-doors,” she 
said, rising, ‘‘and recover from your... . 
strange headache—and not go near the 
Malgamite works, nor see Percy Roden or 
Otto von Holzen—and let me have my 
little try—that is all I ask?” 


RODEN’S 


‘* Yes,” answered Cornish, reluctantly ; 
**but I think you would be wiser to leave 
Von Holzen to me.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Vansittart, with one 
of her quick glances. ‘* You think that?” 

She paused the threshold, then 
shrugged her shoulders and passed out. 

She hurried home, and there wrote a 
note to Perey Roden. 


on 


‘*DEAR Mr. RopDEN,—It seems a long 
time since I saw you last, though perhaps 
I shall be at 
home at five o'clock this evening, if you 
care to take pity on a lonely country- 
woman. If I should be out riding when 
you come, please await my return. 

Yours very truly, 
EDITH VANSITTART.” 


it only seems so to me, 


She closed the letter, with a little cruel 
smile, aud despatched it by the hand of a 
servant. Quite early in the afternoon 
put on her habit, but did not 
straight down stairs, although her horse 
was at the door. She went to the library 
instead—a small, large-windowed room, 
looking on Oranje Straat. From a drawer 
in her writing-table she took a key and 
examined it closely before slipping it into 
her pocket. It was a new key with the 
file marks still upon it. 

‘* A clumsy expedient,” she said. ‘* But 
the end is so desirable that the means 
must not be too scrupulously considered.” 

She rode down Kazerne Straat and 
through the wood by the Leyden road. 
3y turning to the left she soon made her 
way to the east dunes, and thus describ- 
ing a cirele, rode slowly back towards 
Scheveningen. She knew her way, it ap- 
peared, to the Malgamite works. Leaving 
her horse in the care of the groom, she 
walked to the gate of the works, which 
was opened to her by the doorkeeper, 
after some hesitation. The man was a 


» 
she go 


German, and therefore, perhaps, more 
amenable to Mrs. Vansittart’s imperious 
arguments. 

‘*T must see Herr von Holzen without 


delay,” she said. ‘‘ Show me his office.”’ 
The man pointed out the building. 
Sut the Herr Professor is in the fae- 
tory,” he said. ‘‘It is mixing-day to- 
day. I will, however, feteh him.” 
Mrs. Vansittart walked slowly towards 
the office where Roden had told her that 
the safe stood, wherein the prescription 


and other papers were secured. She 
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Von 
She 
to 
return there. 

Would she 
be left alone for a few moments in that 
little office with the safe? 
the key in her pocket—a duplicate ob 
tained at great risk, with infinite diffieul- 
ty, by the simple stratagem of borrowing 


knew it was mixing-day and that 
Holzen would be in the factory. 
had sent Roden 
Park Straat her 
Was she going to succeed? 


on a fool's errand 


to await 


She fingered 


Roden’s keys to open an old and disused 
desk one evening in Park Straat. She 
had conceived the plan herself, had ecar- 
ried it out herself, as all must who wish 
to succeed in a human design. She was 
quite aware that the plan was crude and 
almost childish, but the gain was great, 
and it is often the simplest means that 
succeed. The secret of the manufacture 
of Malgamite—written in black and white 
—might prove to be Von Holzen’s death- 
warrant. Mrs. Vansittart had to fight in 
her own way or not fight at all. She 
could not understand the slower, surer 
methods of Mr. Wade and Cornish, who 
appeared to be waiting and wasting time. 

The German doorkeeper accompanied 
her to the office, and opened the door 
after knocking and receiving no answer. 

‘Will the high-born take a seat?” he 
said. ‘‘I shall not be long.” 

‘*There is no need to hurry,” said Mrs, 
Vansittart to herself. 

And before the door was quite closed 
she was on her feet again. The office 
was bare and orderly. Even the waste- 
paper baskets were empty. The 
were locked away and the desks 
clear. But the small green safe stood in 
the Mrs. Vansittart went tow- 
ards it, key in hand. The key was the 
right one. It had only been selected by 
guess-work among a number on Roden’s 
bunch. It slipped into the lock and 
turned smoothly; but the door would not 
move. She tugged and wrenched at the 
handle, then turned it accidentally, and the 
heavy door swung open. There were two 
drawers at the bottom of the safe which 
were not locked, and contained neatly 
folded papers. Her fingers were among 
these in a moment. The 
folded and tied together. Many of the 
bundles were labelled. A long narrow 
envelope lay at the bottom of the drawer. 
She seized it quickly and turned it over. 
It bore no address nor any superscription 
‘**Ah!” she said, breathlessly, and slipped 
her finger within the flap of the envelope. 
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Then she hesitated for a moment, and 
turned on her heel. Von Holzen was 
standing in the doorway looking at her. 

They stared at each other for a mo- 


ment in silence. Mrs. Vansittart’s lips 
were drawn back, showing her even, 
white teeth. Von Holzen’s quiet eyes 


were wide open, so that the white show- 
ed all around the dark iris. Then he 
sprang at her without a word. She was 
a lithe, strong woman, taller than he, or 
else she would have fallen. Instead, she 
stood her ground, and he, failing to get 
a grasp of her wrist, stumbled sideways 
against the table. In a moment she had 
run round it, and again they stared at 
each other, without a word, across the 
table where Percy Roden kept the books 
of the Malgamite scheme. 

A slow smile came to Von Holzen’s 
face, which was colorless always, and now 
a sort of gray. He turned on his heel, 
walked to the door,and locking it, slipped 
the key into his pocket. Then he re- 
turned to Mrs. Vansittart. Neither spoke. 
No explanation was at that moment ne- 
cessary. He lifted the table bodily and 
set it aside against the wall. Then he 
went slowly towards her, holding out his 
hand for the unaddressed envelope, which 
she held behind her back. He stood for 
a moment holding out his hand, while 
his strong will went out to meet hers. 
Then he sprang at her again and seized 
her two wrists. The strength of his arms 
was enormous, for he was a deep-cliest- 
ed man, and had been a gymnast. The 
struggle was a short one, and Mrs. Van- 
sittart dropped the envelope helplessly 
from her paralyzed fingers. He picked 
it up. 

‘You are the wife of Karl Vansittart,”’ 
he said in German. 

‘Tam his widow,” she replied, and her 
breath caught, for she was still shaken 
by the physical and moral realization of 
her absolute helplessness in his hands, 
and she saw in a flash of thought the 
question in his mind as to whether he 
could afford to let her leave the room 
alive. 

‘**Give me the key with which you 
opened the safe,” he said, coldly. 

She had replaced the key in her pock 
et, and now sought it with a shaking 
hand. She gave it to him without a 
word. Morally she would not acknow 
ledge herself beaten, and the bitterness of 
that moment was the self-contempt with 


which she realized a physical cowardice 
which she had hitherto deemed quite im- 
possible. For the flesh is always sur- 
prised by its own weakness. 

Von Holzen looked at the key critical- 
ly, turning it over in order to examine 
the workmanship. It wasclumsily enough 
made, and he doubtless guessed how she 
had obtained it. Then he glanced at her 
as she stood breathless with a colorless 
face and compressed lips. 

‘*T hope I did not hurt you,” he said, 
quietly, thereby putting in a dim and far 
off claim to greatness. For it is hard not 
to triumph in absolute victory. 

She shook her head with a twisted 
smile and looked down at her hands, 
which were still helpless. There were 
bands of bright red round the white 
wrists. Her gloves lay on the table. She 
went towards them and numbly took them 
up. He was impassive still, and his face, 
which had flushed a few moments earlier, 
slowly regained its usual calm pallor. It 
was this very calmness, perhaps, that sud 
denly incensed Mrs. Vansittart. Or it 
may have been that she had regained her 
courage. 

Yes,” she cried, with a sort of break 
in her voice that made it strident. ‘* Yes. 
I am Karl Vansittart’s wife, and I— 
eared for him. Do you know what that 
means? But you can't. Ail that side 
of life is a closed book to such as you. 
It means that if you had been a hun 
dred times in the right and he always in 
the wrong, I should still have believed 
in him and distrusted you—should still 
have cared for‘him and hated you. But 


he was not guilty. He was in the right 
and you were wrong—a thief and a mur 
derer, no doubt. And to sereen your 


paltry name you sacrificed Karl, and the 
happiness of two people who had just 
begun to be happy. It means that I shall 
not rest until I have made you pay for 
what you have done. I have never lost 
sight of you—and never shall—-” 

She paused and looked at his impas- 
sive face with a strange, dull curiosity as 
she spoke of the future, as if wondering 
whether she had a future, or had reach 
ed the end of her life, here, at this mo 
ment, in the little plank-walled office of 
the Malgamite works. But her courage 
rose steadily. It is only afar off that 
Death is terrible. When we actually 
stand in his presence we usually hold up 
our heads and face him quietly enough. 
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‘“You may have other enemies,” she 
continued. ‘‘I know have—men 
too; but none of them will last so long 
as I shall, none of them is to be feared as 
I am—” 


you 


She stopped again in a fury, for he was 
obviously waiting for her to pause for 


mere want of breath, as if her words 
could be of no weight. 

‘** if you fear anything on earth,” she 
said, acknowledging his one merit despite 
herself. 

**T fear little,” he answered, 
going to the door and unlocking it, ‘‘ that 
you may go.”’ 


you sO 


HER 


TWO WRISTS.” 


Her whip lay on the floor. He picked 
it up and handed it to her, gravely, with- 
out a bow, without a shade of triumph or 
the smallest suspicion of sarcasm. There 
was perhaps the nucleus of a great man 
in Otto von Holzen, after all, for there 
was no smallness in his mind. 
ed the door and stood aside 
pass out. 


He open- 
for her to 


It is not because you do not fear me 
—that you let me go,” said Mrs. Vansit- 
tart. ‘* But—because you are afraid of 
Tony Cornish.” 

And she went out, wondering whether 
that shot had told or missed. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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Old Chester ‘Tales. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


GOOD FOR 


I. 

T was about twelve or thirteen years 

before Dr. Lavendar was discovered 
to have outlived his usefulness that, one 
night, in the parsonage study, with only 
Mary and his brother, Joey Lavendar, as 
witnesses, he married Peter Day. Peter, 
with a pretty girl on his arm, drifted in 
out of the windy and rainy darkness, 
with a license from the Mayor's office in 
Upper Chester, and a demand that Dr. 
Lavendar perform the marriage service. 
3oth the man and the woman were stran- 
gers to him, and the little old minister 
looked at them sharply for a minute or 
two—he had misgivings, somehow. But 
the girl was old enough, and looked per 
fectly satisfied and intelligent, and the 
man's face was simple and honest—be- 
sides, the license was all right. So he 
asked one or two grave and kindly ques- 
tions: ‘‘ You've thought this well over? 





THE SOUL. 


You know what a solemn thing marriage 
is, my friends? You are well assured 
that you are acting soberly, discreetly, 
and in the fear of God?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Peter Day; and the 
girl, a pretty, sick-looking creature, opened 
her big brown eyes with a glimmer of in- 
terest in them, and said, also, ‘* Yes, sir.”’ 
So Dr. Lavendar did his duty, and found 
a surprisingly large fee in his hand, and 
went back to smoke his pipe and write at 
least a page on his great work, The His- 
tory of Precious Stones. 

That was the last he saw of the un- 
known bride and groom for many a long 
year. Once lie heard of a new threshing- 
machine that was being tried at the Day 
farm, in the next county, and was inter- 
esting two or three farmers in his own 
parish; but he did not connect the rich 
and successful farmer of Grafton, a vil- 
lage near Upper Chester, with the man 
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he had married that stormy June night. 
So, though his neighbors had found them 
interesting enough, Peter Day’s affairs 
had never come to Dr. Lavendar’s ears. 


Peter had been commiserated for forty 
years. His farm was prosperous; it kept 
pace with all the new machinery, fertil- 
izers were not despised, and there was no 
waste; the Day heifers had a name all 
through the State; and a thousand acres 
of haying-land meant a capital as relia- 
ble as government bonds. ‘‘I guess he’s 
worth $75,000 if he’s worth a cent,” his 
neighbors said; ‘‘but the old lady, she 
won't let on but what they're as poor as 


poverty.” There was no doubt that Pe- 
ter Day was prosperous; but, nevertheless, 
he was commiserated: —he had a mother. 


‘‘The farm is the best farm in West- 
moreland County, but whether Peter can 
keep it up when the old lady goes, that’s 
another question.” 

‘‘He may not keep the farm up, but 
he can let himself down,” Henry Davis, 
who was the blacksmith, declared; ‘* and 
ll be glad of it! 3efore Peter Day 
goes to heaven—I guess there’s no doubt 
of Peter's going there in due time?—he 
ought to know something about the 
earth. He's acquainted with the Other 
Place, dear knows, with the old woman! 

not that I'd say anything against her 
now she’s on her death-bed.” Henry put 
a hand on the bellows, and a roar of blue 
flame burst through the heap of black 
fuel on the forge. ‘‘ Don’t you let on to 
anybody, but I doubt if Peter’ll ever be 
more ‘an three years old. His mother’s 
bossed him every breath he breathed since 
he was born, and he'll be just real miser- 
able learning to walk alone at forty.” 

It must be admitted that here was cause 
for commiseration: All his forty years 
Mrs. Day had dominated her son’s life; 
she had managed his farm, and he had 
fetched and carried and improved accord- 
ing to her very excellent judgment. She 
had formed his opinions—or, rather, she 
had given him her opinions; she had di- 
rected his actions, she had bought his 
clothes, she had doled out every dollar 
he spent, and taken scrupulous account 
of the spending; she had crushed, long 
ago, any vague thought of marriage he 
may have had; and she had assured him 
over and over that he was a fool. A 
hard, shrewish, hideously plain, marvel- 
lously capable old woman, with a temper 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—103 
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which in her later years drew very near 
the line of insanity. Then she died. 

The August afternoon that the little 
train of silent people carried her out of 
her own door up to the family burying- 
ground in the pasture (the Days were of 
New England stock, and had the feeling 
of race permanence in their blood, which 
shows itself in this idea of a burying- 
ground on their own land)—that August 
afternoon was sunny and still, except for 
the sudden song of a locust in the stub 
ble, stabbing the silence and melting into 
it again. Some sumacs were reddening 
on the opposite hill-side; and the blossom- 
ing buckwheat in the next field was full 
of the murmur of bees; its hot fragrance 
lifted and drifted on any wandering 
breath of wind. Peter Day walked be- 
hind the coffin in his best black clothes, 
with his hat in his hand; then came the 
friends and neighbors, two by two. A 
path had been mowed through the thin 
second crop of grass; but the women’s 
skirts brushed the early golden-rod grow- 
ing in the tangle of briers in the angles 
of the snake-fence. Up in the pasture, 
where the burial-lot, enclosed by a prim 
white paling, lay under a great oak, a 
bird, balancing on a leaning slate head- 
stone, burst into a gurgling laugh of 
song. The oak dropped moving shadows 
back and forth on the group of men and 
women who stood watching silently that 
solemn merging of living into Life—of 
consciousness and knowledge and bitter- 
ness and spite, of human nature, into 
Nature. This ending of the mean and 
pitiful tumult which is so often all that 
individuality seems to be, this sinking 
of the unit into the universe, is like the 
subsidence of some little whirling gust of 
wind that for an instant catches up 
straws and dust and then drops into dead 
calm. There is a sense of peace about it 
that is not exactly human; it is organic, 
perhaps; it only comes where there is no 
grief. They felt it, these people who 
stood watching, silently, unbelieving in 
their hearts that they too would some 
time go back into sun and shade and 
rolling world. There was no grief, only 
curiosity and interest and the sense of 
peace. When jt was over, they walked 
slowly back again, pausing for some low- 
voiced talk at the Day doorway, and 
then leaving Peter, and drawing a longer 
breath perhaps, and raising their voices 
to chatter together of the dead woman's 
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temper and meanness and the money she 
had left. 

The little whirl of shrewish wind had 
fallen into calm; it was ‘‘all over,” as 
the saying is—and so much greater is 
Life than living that it was as though it 
never had been. Except to Peter Day. 
The house had the stillness of that grave 
he had left up in the pasture. He heard 
some one move about out in the kitchen, 
and the clock ticking in the hall. But 
there was no strident old voice to bid him 
do this or that; no orders to obey, no 
fierce and insane fault-finding. The si- 
lence was deafening. He sat down in 
the parlor—the occasion seemed to de- 
mand the dignity of the parlor. The 
chairs had been put back in their places, 
but the open space in front of the fire- 
place struck him like a blow; and the 
lingering scent of the flowers made him 
feel sick. 

He was a short, sturdy-looking man, 
with a soft black beard, and kind, quiet, 
near-sighted eyes, which his round spec- 
tacles magnified into lambent moons. 
There was no weakness in his face; but 
there was patience in every line; just 
now there was bewilderment. 

‘‘Dead?” He was trying, dumbly, to 
adjust himself to the fact; to understand 
it, or at least to believe it. He felt some- 
thing swell in his throat, and very like- 
ly he thought it was grief. Habit does 
much for us in this way; a carping, 
uncomfortable companionship of forty 
years is yet a companionship. Life runs 
in rough grooves, but they are grooves; 
and when it leaves them there is a 
wrench and jolt, and perhaps even a 
crash—and very often it is all mistaken 
for grief. Peter, in his simple way, call- 
ed it grief. As he sat there in his black 
clothes, looking at that open space where 
the coffin had stood, he was vaguely con- 
scious that he wished he had his dog Jim 
beside him; but after forty years of being 
told that he ‘‘ could not bring dogs and 
cattle into the house,” and that ‘‘ he 
was a fool to want to,” he would have 
found the effort of freedom absolute pain. 
So he sat still until it grew dusk, trying 
to believe that she was dead, thinking 
about heaven—for he was a religious 
man—and saying to himself that she was 
‘far better off.” But never saying that 
he was “‘ far better off,” too. 

Of course, as the weeks passed, he ad- 
justed himself to the difference in his 


condition; he grew accustomed to certain 
reliefs. Yet he did not realize that he 
was free. He was like a horse who slips 
his halter in a tread-mill, but goes on and 
onandon. He was not harassed by the 
goad of the strident voice, but he did the 
same work, in the same way, in the same 
harsh and unlovely surroundings ;—and 
he did not bring Jim into the house for 
company! He spent his money on cer 
tain meagre essentials of food and fuel, 
and on necessary improvements of the 
farm; but he missed his mother’s judg 
ment and her shrewd foresight in such 
matters. He went to church, and slept 
heavily during the service; but lhe never 
went to the church sociables. His mother 
had despised them, and he was too old to 
acquire social habits. He made no effort 
to be intimate with his neighbors. Mrs. 
Day had quarrelled with them all, and 
would not have their names spoken in 
her presence if she could help it; so, if 
Peter had a eapacity for friendship, these 
speechless years had made it dumb. 
Hence he was singularly isolated, un 
touched by the interest or the gossip or 
the knowledge of the life about him. He 
spent his days as he had always spent 
them, following the lines his mother had 
laid down for him. He went through the 
usual round of daily work. In the even 
ings he read his agricultural paper or an 
old book of sermons. There was no one 
to tell him to go to bed; and once he fell 
asleep, his arms stretched on the table in 
front of him, and wakened in the cold 
early light, stiff and bewildered, and 
heavy with fatigue. But there was one 
point on which Peter Day was perfectly 
clear: he might, through stupidity or dul- 
ness, go on in the tread-mill now that the 
halter was slipped, but—he was glad to 
miss the goad! 

The final awakening to a knowledge 
that he was free came some ten montlis 
later. It was in June; a hot, sparkling 
day, when every hand on the farm had 
twice as much as he could do. Some 
thing had gone wrong about the mower; 
and Peter, with Jim at his heels, went 
into the village to get the blacksmith 
to weld a broken rod together. It was 
a loss of time, this hanging about the 
blacksmith’s shop waiting for the work 
to be done, and the old habit of uneasi- 
ness, because of his mother’s rage at any 
delay, made him tramp about, frown- 
ing and pressing his lips together, and 
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looking up the road as though fearing 
some messenger sent to bid him hasten. 

The shop was dark, except for the red 
flicker when the smith thrust his pincers 
into the heap of ashes with one hand and 
started the bellows with the other. Then 
a shower of sparks flew up the great 
black cone of the chimney, and Peter 
could see his piece of broken iron whiten 
in the flames. He looked at his watch 
restlessly and walked to the door and back. 

‘* Ain't you ’most done?” 

‘IT ain't. And I won't be for a half- 
hour,” Henry Davis said. ‘* What's the 
matter with you, Peter, anyway? What’s 
your hurry? It wouldn't kill anybody if 
you didn’t get back till to-morrow. Your 
other machine’s going. There ain't 
dyin’ need of this here one, anyhow.” 

‘Well, I ain't waste time,” 
Peter Jim yawned, and stretched 
himself on the bare black earth of the 
He, at least, was in no hurry. 

‘“ Well, whose time are you wastin’?” 
the smith insisted, good-naturedly. ‘* It’s 
your own, ain’t it? I got a 
right to loaf. There’s no one to say you 
nay,” he ended. 

‘* That's so,” Peter. But he still 
tramped back and forth, until the smith, 
turning the bar about on his anvil, cried: 

‘*For the Lord's sake, Peter Day, get 
out! Go on up to Main Street and get a 
Get out o’ here, anyhow.” 

Peter laughed, and went, saying 
he’d be back in ten minutes. 
mind you have that done!” 

He loitered along, looking at his watch 
more than once, and coming to a stand- 
still before the window of a grocery- 
store. He did not go in. All these 
years the curb of his mother’s will had 
held him away from the shiftless and 
friendly gatherings about the stove or 
around the back counter, and he seemed 
to feel it yet. So he only looked into the 
dusty window. There were wooden rakes 
stacked up at one side, and boxes of cotton 
lace, and two jars of red and white sticks 
of candy, and fly-specked cups and sau- 
cers in thick white earthen-ware; there 
were advertisements of poultry 
food pasted against the glass, and a print 
of a new mower. He took these in ab- 
sently, looking at his watch, and wonder- 
ing if the bar was nearly done. And 
then his eye caught a colored lithograph 
propped up against some tin-ware. A row 
of girls, smiling, coquettish, marching, 
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each with slippered foot -well advanced, 
holding out a gay skirt with the thumb 
and forefinger of one hand, and flirting 
with the other a huge feather fan across 
arch and laughing eyes. 


The flutter of 
the pink and blue and white skirts, the 
slender ankles, the invitation and chal- 
lenge and impertinence of the upward 
kick, seemed to Peter Day perfectly beau- 
tiful. He gazed at the picture, absorbed 
and entranced. The owner of the shop, 
standing in his doorway, watched him, 
grinning. 

‘You see ‘em, Mr. Day. 
They're to be here to-night. The ‘par- 
son’s mad, I tell you.” 

Peter came to himself with a start, and 
read the announcement of the production 
in the town-hall, on such a date and at 
such an hour, of Sweet Rosy. The 
tice below the picture set forth: 


better vO 


no- 


The Four Montague Sisters will 
their Charming, Retined, and Side-splitting 
Farce, with all Accessories of Magnificent 
Scenery, Exquisite Music, and Elaborate Cos- 
tumes. The Ballet is pronounced to be the 
most Beautiful, in Loveliness of Form and Per- 
fection of Grace, ever seen in America. 

YOUTH. GRACE. BEAUTY. 


ADMISSION, 35 CENTS. 


Perform 


‘We've never had one of these here 
shows up here,” said the storekeeper; 
‘*but of course I've seen ‘em. I always 
go when I'm in the city, because my ex- 
ample can’t injure nobody there. Here 
it’s different. This one isn’t as bad as 
some, I understand. Why don’t you go 
and see ’em, Mr. Day?” 

Why didn’t he? Peter Day went back 
to the blacksmith’s shop for his rod, 
and walked home ‘‘ studying.” Why 
shouldn't he go to see the show? He did 
not ask himself whether there was any- 
thing wrong in such shows—he never 
had asked himself such questions. There 
was nothing abstract about Peter. He 
had simply ducked and winced under his 
mother’s tongue, and accepted her deci- 
sions of what was right or wrong, avoid- 
ing, by a sort of instinct, the things that 
roused the furious temper which lay al- 
ways ready to flash and roar and shake 
the house down at any most trivial ex- 
ecuse. In ten months he had gotten more 
or less used to peace, even if he had not 
taken advantage of it. But why shouldn't 
he take advantage of it? 

He looked through his round spectacles 
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at Jim jogging-along in the dust in front 
of him, with a sort of absent intentness. 
‘I’m going to see them,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ Why not?” 

So he went. He went that very night. 


II. 

The town-hall in Grafton stood in the 
square; winter rains had washed and 
washed against its narrow, faded old 
bricks until the plaster between them had 
crumbled and the angles had worn down. 
The white paint on the facings and on 
the great beam that made the base of the 
pediment had flaked and blistered; a 
erack ran from a second-story window 
down towards the front door, which 
sagged a little in its battered white frame. 
Inside, the wooden steps were so worn 
that the knots stood out on them:—in- 
numerable town meetings, fairs, lectures, 
and all such entertainments as this of 
the Montague Sisters, made much travel 
over the wide, shallow staircase. The 
walls were bare, the plaster stained and 
cracked, even broken in two or three 
places, and studded with nails for all the 
different decorations of pine or flags or 
crape or flowers which had gone up and 
come down in more than fifty years. 
There were lanterns in brackets along 
the walls, and a dusty chandelier in the 
middle of the ceiling held eight lamps, 
that cast flickering shadows down on the 
bare floor and the rows of wooden settees, 
which, when Mr. Day arrived, were quite 
empty — such was his anxiety to get a 
good seat. The audience came stamping 
and scuffling in, with a good deal of 
laughter, and much loud, good-natured 
raillery, and some cat-cries. Very likely 
the parson had reason for ‘* being mad.” 
Sweet Rosy; or, The Other Man, was the 
play, and there was a suggestiveness in 
the names of the acts which would have 
forewarned anybody but Peter. 

He had no experience in indecencies. 
He was tingling with excitement; the 
sudden and unusual concentration of 
thought and feeling was not without pain 

-it was, mentally, like the awaking of a 
hand or a foot which has been asleep. 

The curtain rolled up, caught — and 
displayed a pair of slender ankles, and 
opposite them two Wellington boots, 
fiercely spurred—rolled on, and showed 
a man decorated with stars and sashes 
and sword, which informed the audi- 
ence that he was a soldier; and a girl, 


in fluffy pink skirts, high - heeled pink 
slippers, low pink satin skin-tight bodice, 
pink lips, pink cheeks, pink hat and fea- 
thers. Her neck and bosom were as 
white as swan’s down, and glittered with 
‘* diamonds,” that did not seem any more 
sparkling than her arch brown eyes, 
which laughed over her pink fan—laugh- 
ed and winked, and looked right down 
at Peter Day in the front seat. He grew 
white, and his mouth fell open; he looked 
at his programme, the flimsy sheet rus- 
tling in his big trembling hands until his 
neighbors looked at him with impatience. 

‘Bessie Montague.” That was her 
name—Bessie! The soldier, it appeared, 
was Bessie’s brother, who was instructing 
her about the ‘‘ Other Man,” Mr. Wilson, 
who was shortly to appear—hampered, 
indeed, by Mrs. Wilson; but if Bessie and 
her sisters, Minnie, Nellie, Mamie, would 
play their cards properly, the mere inci- 
dent of the wife would make no differ- 
ence. They would go to a picnic with 
the Other Man, and then, and then, and 
THEN! —came a rollicking cliorus, with 
Minnie and Mamie and Nellie dancing 
round and round, Bessie the gayest of 
them all, and the Other Man and the In- 
cident coming on to be hoodwinked, in 
sober and decent clothes and sanctimo 
nious air. The audience roared at each 
innuendo; and Peter, smiling and palpi 
tating like a girl, took it all to mean that 
the four girls wanted the fun of a picnic, 
and were going to get the old dodger 
with the hay seed in his hair to give it to 
them. At least, when he thought about 
the play at all, that was his construction 
of it; but he hardly thought of it—the 
dancing enthralled him. It seemed to 
him that Mamie and Minnie said things 
that weren’t just modest sometimes, but 
a girl doesn’t understand half the time 
what words mean; very likely they 
didn’t know why the masculine part of 
the audience roared so. Nellie had al- 
most nothing to say, and Bessie was the 
premiére danseuse, and only joined in the 
choruses. To Peter, from the first mo- 
ment, she was the most fascinating figure 
on the stage. Her dancing and coquet 
ting and pirouetting, her glances and 
gurgling laughter and gestures, went to 
his head. He saw nothing else; the 
tawdry scenery, the soiled cotton velvet 


and flimsy crumpled satin, the reek of 


vulgarity, never touched his innocent 
mind. He looked at her open-mouthed, 
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breathless. The play was about half 
over, when it seemed to him that this 
angel, or fairy, or whatever she was, 
flagged and began to look tired. Once 
he saw the soldier frown, and make a 
gesture to show that she had done some- 
thing wrong, and he saw a frightened 
wince under the smiles and paint on the 
girl’s face. Peter Day ground his teeth. 
How dared the brute look that way at his 
sister? That was no way for a brother to 
look! From that point he only saw Bes- 
sie: he saw her growing whiter, though 
he noticed that the color in her cheek 
was as bright as ever—which seemed to 
him a very unhealthy sign. 

‘Tt’s that way in cousumption,” he 
thought. He felt impelled to leap up on 
the stage and tell her brother he ought 
to take better care of her; and then her 
dancing fascinated him so that he forgot 
her pallor for a while—then noticed it 
with sharp compunction. 

The last whirl and pigeon - wing, the 
last kick and flurry of gauze skirts, the 
last leer—then, standing on one leg, each 
sister kissed her hand, bit her lip, looked 
down into the audience and winked, and 
—it was over! 

Peter Day sat like a man in a dream. 
Somebody cuffed him on the shoulder and 
said, ‘‘Did they put you to sleep?” and 
there was a guffaw of laughter. 

He shook his head silently and got up; 
he looked about in a dazed way for a 
minute,and then went stumbling out into 
the cool night. 

As for ‘‘ Bessie,” she sat down on an 
overturned soap-box behind the scenes 
and panted. 

‘You've got a mash, Liz!” one of the 
girls called out, beginning to wash off the 
paint. 

‘*Oh, I'm so tired!’ she said, faintly. 
‘* Oh, this is a dog’s life!” 

‘*Guess he’s waiting at the side door,” 
Mamie suggested ; ‘“he looks good for a 
supper, anyway. Make him stand up to 
us all, Liz, will you?” 

‘Shut up,” the girl said. ‘‘I’m nearly 
dead.” 

“You'll hear that from Dickinson, I 
bet,” one of the ‘‘sisters” informed her; 
and then, with rough kindliness, brought 
her a dash of whiskey ina dirty tumbler. 
‘“There, brace up! I don’t believe he'll 
say anything. My God, I thought you 
were going to drop there once! Did you 
see Johnny Mack glare at you when you 


crossed behind? If he'll keep his mouth 
shut and not complain, I guess you won't 
hear from it. I wish you didn’t have to 
move on to-morrow, though.” 


Ill 

However, they did move on; that is 
what it means to be ‘‘on the road” and 
have one-night stands. The ‘‘ Montague 
Sisters ” moved on, and Peter Day moved 
with them. 

The first step into liberty had been 
taken when he went to the play; then 
some door seemed to shut behind him; 
the automatic life stopped short; he felt, 
for the first time since he was twenty, 
when his mother had nipped in the bud 
certain tendencies towards love-making, 
the consciousness that he had a life of his 
own. And he began to live it. He an- 
nounced that he was going away for a 
week or two. 

‘* What! now?” ejaculated one of the 
hands. ‘‘ Why, we're that busy 

‘Tm going,” his employer said, and 
set his lips in a dogged way that he had 
learned under his mother’s scoldings; it 
meant that he had no explanation to give, 
and no retort; but it meant, too, in this 
instance, will. So he packed a_ valise 
made of Brussels carpet—crimson roses 
on a cream-colored ground—and said 
good-by to Jim, and started. 

The Montague Sisters went to Mercer, 
and on to two or three smaller places, 
and then back again on the circuit tow- 
ards Old Chester. It took nearly three 
weeks, and Peter Day never missed a per- 
formance. The company grew hysteri- 
eal with laughter over him; the ‘“‘sisters” 
played to him, and winked at him, and 
kicked their high-heeled slippered feet in 
his direction, and threw kisses to him over 
their white shoulders that were so dan 
gerously above their bodices; but it was 
more than a week before he made the 
acquaintance of the manager and was in 
troduced to them. 

‘It’s a dead mash for Liz,” the man- 
ager announced. ‘Say, Liz, can’t you 
get him to give you a theatre? Come, 
now, don’t forget the company when you 
strike itrich.” Liz laughed, and groaned, 
and dropped down on the broken springs 
of the horse-hair couch in the parlor of 
the little hotel. 

‘*Somebody’d better give me a grave,” 
she said. ‘‘Say, Dickinson, 'm played 
out.” She began to ery, and the man- 
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ager told her, good naturedly, not to be a 
fool. 

‘‘Tll send you up something that ‘ll 
make you feel better,” he said. But the 
cocktail and the kindness only made her 
ery the more. 

‘*T don’t know what’s going to become 
of me,” she told the ‘‘sisters.” ‘‘1 can’t 
keep this up; there’s no use talking!” 

Mamie sat down on the table, swinging 
her legs back and forth, and looking con- 
cerned. ‘' Well, now, can't you go home 
awhile?” she said. 

Bessie looked up impatiently. ‘I 
haven't any home. I haven't had for six 
years. [came into this to support mo- 
ther, and when she—died, I didn’t have 
any home. As for relations, [ve got 
some relations somewhere, but they're 


vo 


too good for the likes of me! No, no!” 
She got up, the tears dried, and her dark 
eyes sparkled wickedly; the cocktail had 
brought a little color into her cheeks, and 
she was as pretty as when she stood be- 
fore the foot-lights in vivid rouge and 
snow-white powder. She took two dan- 
cing steps. ‘‘No—no!— 
“ Here! here’s to all the world! 
What the hell does it care— 
What the hell does it care 
For me ?” 

‘‘Except Hayseed,” Mamie reminded 
her, with a thoughtful frown. ‘* He cares, 
itappears. Isay, Liz, I suppose you could 
lay off, and—”’ 

The girl turned on her savagely. 

‘Now look here; shut up! He’s good.” 

Mamie shrieked with laughter. ‘* Oh, 
he doesn’t bite, doesn’t he?” 

‘* He doesn’t try to make me bite,” the 
other said, sharply; then suddenly broke 
down again, and flung up her arms, and 
said she wished she was dead. ‘* Talk 
about a home! If I could stop, if I could 
have a little house of my own, and maybe 
a garden—well, there! I’mafool. You 
needn't tell me; I know it. But I tell 
you what, Mame, it’s hell; that’s what it 
is, this road business— putting yourself 
up to be insulted by every man that pays 
fifty cents to see you dance. I’m dead 
tired of it. Oh, my God, I wish I was 
dead!” But even as she said it she burst 
into a laugh, her brown eyes crinkling up 
with fun. ‘* Mamie, what do you sup- 
pose? He asked me to-day what my sis- 
ters thought of my working so hard. 
‘Sisters?’ I said,—I was so tired I was 
just dead stupid. ‘Sisters?) I says. ‘I 


haven't any sisters.’ He looked dumb- 
struck. Then I caught on.” 

‘* He is an innocent!” Mamie said. 

‘**He’s good,” the other answered, with 
a sob. 

She was as inconsequent and unmoral, 
this little, flashing, suffering, pretty crea 
ture, as the sparkle of sunshine on a rip- 
pling wave. And she was, just now, al 
most at the limit of her strength. The 
simple-hearted man who, through his big 
steel-rimmed spectacles, looked at her ev 
ery night from the first row, and came to 
see her every morning, as silent and as 
faithful as a dog, saw in her all the beau 
ty and grace and good-nature of which 
his harmless life had been starved. He 
thought to himself, over and over, how 
pleasant she was. He had had little 
enough pleasantness in his forty arid 
years, dear knows! so it was easy to rec 
ognize it when he saw it. 

He was bewildered, and dazzled, and 
happy, and tumultuously in love. He 
felt as if he wanted to play with her; to 
romp, and run, and laugh, as though 
they were boy and girl. He was getting 
young, this sober, elderly man, and the 
warm-hearted, quick-witted little actress, 
with her peals of laughter, her funny 
winks, and grimaces, and good - natured 
raillery, was the cause of it. He never 
knew how hotly she defended him from 
the suspicions of the rest of the company : 
she was so quick to recognize: his **‘ good 
ness” that she turned white with anger 
when his motives were assailed. When 
he told her once, blushing, that he was 
glad she just only danced, because some 
of the things the other young ladies said 
weren't just according to his notions, she 
winced and set her white teeth. ‘‘I don’t 
like those jokes,” she said; ‘*‘ truly I don't, 
Mr. Day.” 

He laughed at that, in his soft, big 
voice, his eyes beaming at her through 
his spectacles. 

‘You! Well, you needn't tell me that, 
Miss Montague. You don’t understand, 
even. Well, now, a girl seems to me 
just like one of those white butterflies 
that’s always round milkweed. You know 
‘em? ‘ Brides,’ the young ones call them. 
Their wings—you can’t hardly breathe on 
‘em but what they’re spoiled! Well, it’s 
like touching their wings, to have girls 
sing trashy songs; and I’m right sorry 
the other ladies feel obliged to do it.” 

‘*Oh, if Lever had time to go to walk 
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in the country and see the ‘brides’!” she 
said, her eyes suddenly wet. ‘I’m pretty 
tired of this kind of life.” 

He made an impulsive and 
opened his lips; but he dared not speak. 
As for her, she went up to the hotel par- 
lor, and sat on the horse-hair sofa under 
the steel engraving of the ‘* Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” and told Mamie she wished 


gesture, 


she was dead 

Peter Day knew no better than to make 
his protest to Dickinson, who winked at 
the barkeeper to call his attention to the 
joke ‘‘[m thinking of getting up a 
Sunday-school play for ’em next season,” 
he said. 

Peter was no fool; he did not pursue 
the subject; but he had his own views. 
In his cramped, unlovely life, the single 
exponent of the everlasting feminine had 
been his mother. Yet he had his ideals: 
he believed in goodness and in purity in 
a way that even a man who had known 
them in their human limitations might 
not have done. In his grave and simple 
way, he knew the world was wicked. 
But he would not have those white-winged 
creatures whom he revered have even so 
much knowledge as that 

At the end of the third week the Mon 
tague Sisters came to Old Chester; they 
had two nights here, and it was on the 
second night that Bessie broke down ab- 
solutely, and fainted dead away. They 
were all very kind to her—the manager 
and the other ‘‘sisters.” They were in 
and out of her room all that night, and 
Dickinson would have given her all the 
whiskey the tavern afforded if it would 
have done any good. But business is 
the troupe was advertised to 
in the next town, and they had 
So, with protestations, and 
most honest anxiety, and the real, prac- 
tical kindness of leaving some money for 
her board with the tavern-keeper, they 
moved on. But Peter Day staid behind. 

He saw her every day for a week; he 
went up to her room, and washed her lit- 
tle hot face and hands, and fed her with 
cracked ice, and told her about Jim; and 
his eyes, behind his magnifying specta- 
cles, beamed like two kindly moons. 

‘*T’'m going to marry her,” he told the 
tavern-keeper, ‘‘ just as 
get out.” 

It was a week before she could sit up; 
when she did, in a big wooden rocking- 
chair, with roses painted on the back, and 


business; 
appear 
to move on. 


soon as she can 
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slippery linen covers tied on the arms, 
he came and sat beside her and put his 
hand on hers. 

‘*Miss Montague,” he 
trembling, 
vor.” 

‘*My name isn’t Montague,” she told 
him, her eyes crinkling with a laugh 
‘that’s only my stage name.” 

** Oh!” he said, blankly; ‘‘I thought it 
was. Still, it doesn’t matter; 
because, Miss Montague—” 

‘** Donald,” she interrupted, smiling 

‘* Because, Miss Donald, | 


his voice 


‘I am going to ask a 


said, 
a fa 


because— 


was 


going 


to ask you to—to change it.” 
My 


“Change it? name?” she said. 
‘You don’t mean 

‘‘T want you to marry me,” he 
his hand suddenly closing hard on hers. 
She drew back with a cry; looked at him 
with wide eyes; then she put her hands 
over her face and began to ery, poor 
child, in a wailing, heart- broken way. 
To ery—and ery—and ery, while he just 
put his her and drew her 
head down on his breast, and stroked her 
soft, dark, curling hair, soothing her and 
cuddling her, and saying: ‘* There—there! 
I frightened you. Never mind; it’s only 
me. It’sonly Peter. There, there, there!” 

She tried to say: ‘‘ No; no! he 
must not think of it. He—he didn’t know 
her. Oh no—no! She was not 
enough. No, she couldn't, she couldn't!” 

But he gathered her up in his arms, 
and put his cheek down against her hair, 
and said, ‘‘ There, there; it’s all right, and 
I’ve got the license.” 

She weak that suddenly she 
fainted, and Peter was like a madman 
until young Willie King had been rushed 
in, and said it was all right, and she would 
be none the worse the next morning. 
Which, indeed, she was not. Something 
had braced her; perhaps it was the human 
kindness that went to her heart like wine. 

**Tll be good to him; Vil make it up 
to him,” she said, crying peacefully to 
herself. ‘‘Oh, I will be good to him; 
and I’m so tired—tired—tired. And Ill 
do everything for him. And 1 can rest; 
for all my life I can just rest.” 

So that was how it came about that, the 
evening of the first day she was able to go 
out, Peter took her, carried her almost, to 
Dr. Lavendar’s study, where they were re- 
minded that marriage was not to be en- 
tered into lightly or unadvisedly—but 
soberly, discreetly, and in the fear of God. 
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IV side of the house, where she could see 


Of course it is perfectly obvious how 
a ‘‘sober and discreet” marriage of this 
nature must end. The elderly, simple- 
minded, plain countryman, and the little 
actress whose past had never been laid 
under her neighbor’s eyes—what could 
happen, says the wise world, but disaster 
and pain? 

And yet neither befell. 

He took her home, this gentle, pas- 
sionate, pitying husband, and nursed her, 
and petted her, and played with her. 
All the checked and stunted youth in 
him blossomed out. He told her his 
thoughts—for on his slow way, it seems, 
he had thoughts. He let her see his sim- 
ple adoration of the ideals which she em- 
bodied :—gentleness, and prettiness, and 
purity. He was jealous to shield her 
from every rough wind, from every cruel 
knowledge; all the love of all his bleak 
unlovely life was poured into her lap. 
And she was very ‘‘ pleasant” with him. 
She felt towards Peter that warm-hearted 
admiration which begins in appreciation 
and ends in love. He was so good to her 
—that was the first thing the wife felt; 
and then, he was so good! 

She laughed at him and sung to him, 
and even put on her pink dress and 
danced for him sometimes. And she 
brought Jim into the very parlor itself! 
At first, very likely, it was all part of 
the play of life to her. She could appre- 
ciate, if Peter could not, the stage set- 
ting, so to speak—the bare, ugly par- 
lor, with its landscape -papered walls 
and faded photographs of dead relatives 
hanging in oval black frames very near 
the ceiling; the lustres on the high 
wooden mantel-piece; the big Bible on 
the crocheted mat of the centre table; 
the prim, uncomfortable sofa, and the 
rosewood chairs standing at exact angles 
in the windows; and Peter, with Jim’s 
head on his knee, sitting, gaping at her— 
gaping at the incongruous, joyous, dan- 
cing figure, with the pink skirt twirling 
over pink gauze petticoats! At first the 
fun of the contrast was a keen enjoy- 
ment; but after a while— 

However, that came later. 

Meantime she rested. Sometimes on 
his knee, with her head on his shoulder, 
while he tried to read his agricultural 
paper, but had to stop because she teased 
him into laughter; sometimes on a little 
couch out under the trees, on the sunny 


Peter working in the garden. She found 
not only rest but intense interest in this 
garden, which, to be sure, was rather 
commonplace. There were clumps of per- 
ennials in the borders, upon which each 
year the grass encroached more and 
more; and there were shrubs, and some 
seedlings sown as the wind listed, and 
there were a dozen ragged old rose- 
bushes. But Bessie Day threw herself 
into taking care of all the friendly old 
fashioned fragrance, heart and soul, and 
body too, which made her tired and 
strong and happy all together. She used 
to lie awake those summer nights and 
plan the garden she was going to have 
next year; and she pored over seeds 
men’s catalogues with a passionate hap- 
piness that made her bright face brighter 
and brought a look of keen and joyous 
interest into her eyes. 

That was the first year; the second, 
the ballet dress was put away, for there 
was a baby. And by-and-by there were 
two babies—a young Peter and a young 
Donald; and then a little girl that the 
father said must be named Pleasant. It 
was then that Bessie got dissatisfied with 
her own name, and insisted that she be 
called Elizabeth. So the old name, like 
the old pink satin dress and fan and high- 
heeled slippers, was put away in the past. 
Sometimes Peter talked about them, but 
Elizabeth would scold him and say she 
was tired of them, and she wouldn't al- 
low them to be mentioned. ‘‘I'll steal 
your spectacles, Peter, if you tease me,” 
she would threaten, gayly; ‘‘I go to 
church, nowadays, and the minister says 
it isn’t right to danee—though I don't 
know that I just agree with him,” she 
would add, a little gravely. 

‘‘ Anything you ever did was right :— 
right enough for a minister to do him- 
self! Peter would declare, stoutly. 

‘*T wouldn’t like to see the parson in 
pink petticoats,” Elizabeth would retort, 
her eyes twinkling with fun. 

She always went to church with Peter, 
and he kept awake to look at her pretty 
face in her Sunday bonnet; and later, 
when the children began to come, he had 
his hands full to keep the boys in order, 
and not let them read their library books 
during the sermon. Elizabeth, in her 
best lavender silk, which had little sprigs 
over it, and an embroidered white crépe 
shawl, and a bonnet with soft white 
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strings, sat at the top of the pew, with 
Pleasant’s sleepy head against her shoul- 
der, looking so cheerful and pretty that 
it was no wonder Peter looked oftener at 
her than at the parson. 

So the placid years came and went, and 
by-and-by Peter’s wife was no longer 
slight; but she was as light on her feet 
as a girl, and her face was as bright and 
pretty as ever, and her laugh was like 
the sunny chuckle of a brook; her chil- 
dren and her garden and her husband 
filled her life, and she made theirs. 

As for the neighbors, social life came 
slowly, because of Peter’s long indiffer- 
ence to it; but it came, and people said 
they liked Mrs. Day because she was so 
different from other folks—‘‘ always real 
pleasant,” her neighbors said. 

So it was that nearly ten years passed 
before that shadow, of whose coming the 
world would have had no doubt, fell, lit- 
tle by little, into the dark bright eyes and 
across the smiling lips. Fell, and deep- 
ened and deepened. 

‘*You’re not well, wife?” Peter said, 
anxiously. 

‘* Nonsense!” she said, smiling at him. 

3ut when he left her, her face settled 
into heavy lines. 

‘* Tf you don’t look better to-morrow,” 
Peter threatened, ‘‘I’]] have the doctor.” 

‘* The doctor!” his wife cried, laughing. 
‘“ Why, Lam perfectly well.” 

And, indeed, the doctor could not dis- 
cover that she was ill in any way. ‘Then 
why does she look so’ badly?” Peter urged, 
blinking at him with anxious eyes. 

‘** Oh, she’s a little overtired,” the doc- 
tor assured him, easily. ‘‘I think she 
works too hard in that garden of hers. I 
think I’d put a stop to that, Mr. Day.” 

. And having done his worst, this worthy 
meddler with the body departed, to pre- 
scribe physical exercise for a brain-worker 
at the point of exhaustion. But Peter was 
grateful for some positive instructions. 

‘The children and I will take care of 
the garden, and you can just look on. 
What you need is rest.” 

So, to please him, she tried to rest; but 
the shadow deepened in her eyes, and the 
fret of thought wore lines in her smooth 
forehead. She shook her head over Peter's 
offer to take care of the garden. 

‘What! trust my precious flowers to a 
mere man?” she cried, with the old gayety, 
and burlesque anger. ‘‘ Indeed I won't!” 
The garden Peter had made for her was 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—104 








a great two-hundred-foot square, sunk be- 
tween four green terraces; it was packed 
with all sorts of flowers, and overflowing 
with fragrance; all the beds were border- 
ed with sweet-alyssum and mignonette, 
and within them the flowers stood, press- 
ing their glowing faces together in masses 
of riotous color—the glittering satin yel- 
low of California poppies, the heavenly 
blue of nemophila; crimson mallow,snow- 
white shining phlox; sweet-pease and car- 
nations, gillyflowers and bachelor’s-but- 
tons, and everywhere the golden sparks 
of coreopsis; there were blots of burning 
scarlet, sheets of orange and lilae and 
dazzling white. Elizabeth used to sit 
down by some border to weed, smiling at 
her flowers, putting her fingers under 
some shy sweet face, to raise it, and look 
down into it, rejoicing in the texture and 
color and perfume, and then, suddenly, 
her pleasant eyes would cloud and her 
energy flag, and she would sit there, ab- 
sent and heavy, the pain wearing deep 
into her forehead. 

By the time another year had come 
her whole face had changed; her eyes so 
rarely crinkled up with fun that one lad 
a chance to see how big and sad and 
terror-stricken they had grown, and her 
mouth took certain pitiful lines, and seem- 
ed always about to open into sad and 
wailing words. Another year—they had 
been married twelve years now — had 
certainly brought this husband and wife 
nearer to that dreadful verge of disaster, 
which the sober looker-on must surely 
have prophesied on that night when the 
man and woman stood up to be married 
in Doctor Lavendar’s study. 

It was in June that Elizabeth Day said 
to her husband, gayly, that she had a 
plan. ‘“Now don't scold, Peter, but 
listen. I suppose you will say I’m crazy; 
but I have a notion I want to go off and 
take a drive, all by myself, for a whole 
day.” 

‘*T'll drive you,” he said, ‘‘ anywhere 
you want.” 

‘‘No,” she said, coming and sitting 
down on his knee; ‘*no; let me go by 
myself, 


I'll tell you: I think I’m a lit- 
tle nervous, and I’ve a notion to take a 
drive by myself. I think maybe I'll feel 
better for it.” 

‘* Well.” he said, wistfully, “if you 
want to; but I'd like to go with you.” 

But she would not listen to that; and 
she was so cheerful at the very prospect 
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of her drive—‘‘ just real senseless glad!” 
her husband called it, anxiously—that he 
began to think that perhaps she was right, 
and it would do her good. 

‘*Like giving a sick person what they've 
got a longing for,” he told himself. ‘I 
know mother told me how she knew of a 
child that was getting over scarlet fever, 
and wanted a pickle, and teased and teased 
for it; and they gave it to her, and she 
got well. Very likely Elizabeth just has 
a kind of craving to ride round fora day. 
Well, she shall. Merey! she shall have 
just anything in the Lord’s world, if I 
can get it for her! I wish the buggy 
wasn’t so shabby. I must be getting a 
new one for her.”’ 

Still, when the moment came for her 
to start, he was anxious again. 

‘* Suppose you take one of the children 
along for company?” he said, as he helped 
her into the buggy. (Oh, how light she 
was! Whata thrill and tremor he felt in 
her hand when his big fingers closed over 
it!) ‘*Take Pleasant,” he entreated. And 
she agreed, with a sigh. 

**T don’t mind, if you want me to, 
Peter.” 

So Pleasant, uttering shrieks of joy, ran 
for her hat, and began to climb up to join 
her mother, too excited to wait for her fa- 
ther’s helping hand. 

Elizabeth Day gaihered up the reins 
and gave a little flickering look up at the 
front of the house—at the two boys sitting 
on the porch steps—at her husband stand- 
ing beside the buggy, stretching over the 
wheels to tuck the duster around her feet. 
It was early—she had stipulated for an 
early start—the dew stretched like a cob- 
web over the grass, and in the border a 
cloud of scarlet poppies was beaded with 
drops like silver; the honeysuckle at the 
end of the porch was pouring its fragrance 
from curved and polished horns. She had 
planted that honeysuckle twelve years 
ago. How happy she had been then! 
Now, faithful wife, tender mother, mod- 
est, careful housewife— good, too, she 
thought to herself, humbly—she was not 
happy. Oh, most miserable, most miser- 
able! 

How strange it is that the tree whose 
fruit is suffering and pain, is the know- 
ledge of good as well as ofevil! Perhaps 
the single knowledge of either would not 
mean anything; or perhaps there can- 
not be knowledge of one without know- 
ledge of the other. Here is a great mys- 


tery: we poor little creatures cannot 
understand that He both makes peace 
and creates evil for His own purposes. 
This poor girl, in her pure and placid 
life here on the farm, had eaten of this 
tree, and the anguish of the knowledge 
of goodness had fallen on her. She 
groaned under her breath, looking at 
the dear house and at the dear love... . 

Elizabeth shook the reins and nodded, 
smiling: ‘*‘ Good-by, boys, don’t bother fa- 
ther; be good children. Good-by, Peter.” 

‘** When will you be back?” her husband 
said, his hand on the bridle — the horse 
backed and fretted, and his wife scolded 
good-naturedly. 

‘Tl never get off! Come! goon, Cap- 
tain. Oh, well, then—to-night, maybe.” 

‘To-night!’ Peter echoed, blankly. 
‘“ Well, I should say so! Pleasant, take 
care of mother;” and he let her start, 
but stood looking down the road, watch- 
ing the hood of the buggy jogging up 
and down, until the light dust almost 
hid it. 

Elizabeth leaned back in her seat and 
drew a great breath of relief. Pleasant, 
smiling all over her little round face, 
looked up at her. 

‘‘Mother,-may I hold the reins?” she 
said. 

‘*Take the ends of them,” Elizabeth 
said; ‘‘mother will keep her hands in 
front of yours, for fear Captain should 
take a notion to run.” 

Pleasant, beaming, and crinkling her 
eyes up as her mother had done before 
her, shook and jerked at the ends of the 
reins, saying, ‘‘Get up, there!” and clucked 
as she had heard her father do; then, 
squaring her elbows, she braced her feet 
against the dash-board. ‘If Captain was 
to run, mother, this is the way I'd stop 
him,” she said, proudly. 

‘* Yes, dear child,” the mother answered, 
mechanically. She drove without any 
uncertainty or hesitation as to her route, 
and carefully sparing her horse, as one 
who has a long journey before her. It 
was growing warmer; the dew had burned 
off, and the misty look of early morning 
had brightened into clear soft blue with- 
out a cloud. There was a shallow run 
beside the road, which chattered and 
chuckled over its pebbly bed, or plunged 
down in little waterfalls a foot high, 
running over stones smooth with moss, 
or stopping in the shadows under lean- 
ing trees, and spreading into little pools, 
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clear and shining and brown as Pleasant’s 
eyes. 

"Tt would be nice to wade, wouldn't 
it, mother?” the child said; and the mo- 
ther said again, mechanically, 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

She did not see the run, which by-and- 
by widened into a creek as it and the 
road went on together; and when Cap- 
tain began to climb a long, sunny slope, 
she only knew the difference because the 
sweating horse fell into an easy walk. 
Pleasant chattered without ceasing. 

‘It’s nice to come with you, mother. 
Where are we going? Mother, I think 
I must have been unusually good, don't 
you, for God to let me have this ride, 
and hold Captain’s reins? I wonder if 
Captain knows I’ve got the ends of the 
reins? He doesn’t try to run, you see; I 
guess he knows he couldn’t, with me to 
help you hold him. Oh, look at the bird 
sitting on the fence! Well, I’m glad I’ve 
been good lately,—or else, probably, I 
wouldn’t have come with you. Donald 
was bad yesterday; he pulled the kitty’s 
tail very hard; so I notice God didn’t let 
him come. I never pull the kitty’s tail,” 
she ended,virtuously. It paid to be good, 
Pleasant thought; and said, ‘‘Get up, 
there, Captain!” and jerked the reins so 
hard that her mother came out of her 
thoughts with a start. 

‘* Don't, Pleasant! Don’t pull so, dear.” 

‘* Mother, when you were a little girl, 
did you ever go and drive with your mo- 
ther, like me?” 

** Yes, Pleasant.” 

‘Was she nice—was she as nice as 
you?” 

‘“*A great deal nicer, Pleasant.”’ 

‘“My!” said Pleasant. ‘‘ I suppose she 
let you drive altogether—not just with 
the ends of the reins?” 

Elizabeth did not answer. Pleasant 
slipped off the seat and leaned over the 
dash-board to pat Captain; then tried sit- 
ting sidewise with her legs under her. 

‘*This is the way the cat sits; I never 
understood before what she did with her 
back legs. The tail is easy; she just lays 
it over her front legs.” Then she slid 
down again to sit on the floor of the 
buggy and hang her head over the wheel 
to see the tracks in the dust. Elizabeth 
came out of her dream at this, and bade 
the child get up on the seat. 

‘“Where are we going?” Pleasant said, 
climbing up joyfully; but she had to 
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repeat her question before her mother 
heard it. 

‘**To Old Chester, dear child.” 

“Oh, that’s miles and miles away!” 
Pleasant said, excitedly; and turned, 
kneeling down on the seat, so that she 
could clasp her mother’s neck with both 


little warm loving arms. ‘‘Oh, I am 
glad we're going so far away, it’s so in- 
teresting to take a long journey. I was 
afraid you would be turning round pretty 
soon. Who are you going to see, mo- 
ther?” 


‘‘T'm going to see a minister who lives 
there, Pleasant.” 

Pleasant looked serious, as befitted the 
mention of a minister. 

‘‘ Why are you going to see a minister?” 

‘** Pleasant, you must not ask so many 
questions! I never knew a little girl talk 
so much.” 

Pleasant looked troubled, and drew a 
long breath. ‘‘ Well, mother, it’s my 
thoughts. If I didn’t have so many 
thoughts, I wouldn't talk. Do you have 
thoughts, mother?” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘‘ Well, yes, Plea- 
sant, I do.” 

‘* Well, you see!” cried Pleasant, tri- 
umphantly. ‘Tell me a few of your 
thoughts, please, mother.” 

‘Oh, my dear child, do be quiet!” the 
mother entreated. ‘‘Oh, my God!” she 
said, under her breath. There was some- 
thing in her face that did silence the child, 
for a time at least. Elizabeth drew up at 
a spring by the road-side, and brought out 
a lunch-basket and gave the little girl 
something to eat. She did not eat herself, 
but sat absently flecking at a weed with 
her whip, and watching Captain plung- 
ing his nose down into the trough. Plea- 
sant climbed out to get a drink, putting 
her lips against the mossy wooden pipe, 
from which a single sparkling thread of 
water fell into the great hollowed log. 
They could hear some one whietting a 
scythe in a field higher up on the hill, 
above the woods. The sunshine sifted 
down through the thick foliage, and the 
yellow flower of the monkey-weed, just 
on the edge of the trough, caught it, and 
glittered like a jewel. Captain stamped 
a little among the wet stones and mud, 
and pulled at the reins; and Elizabeth 
said, ‘*‘ Well, go ‘long, Captain.” 

The horse started in a steady jogging 
trot, keeping carefully on the shady side 
of the road. A fresh wind had sprung up, 
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and along the horizon a few white clouds 
had heaped themselves into shining 
domes, but the sky was exquisitely and 
serenely blue. The creek had widened 
into a little narrow river, deep and 
brown, and fringed with sycamores; men 
were haying in the meadows and in the 
orchards on the hill-sides, and the hot 
smell of newly cut grass was in the air. 

Elizabeth Day drew up before a mile- 
post, and leaned out of the buggy, trying 
to read the nearly effaced figures. ‘*‘ It’s 
only three miles more, Pleasant,” she 
said, breathlessly. 

‘‘Shall we get some dinner in Old 
Chester?” Pleasant asked, with anxiety. 

‘“ Why, my dear child, you’ve just had 
some dinner. Still, there is more in the 
basket, if you want it. You can eat it 
while I get out and visit with the minis- 
ter. You must be a good girl, Pleasant, 
and wait outside in the buggy. Tl hitch 
Captain.” 

‘*T'll hold the reins,” Pleasant declared ; 
‘he won't try and run if you hitch him 
and [ hold the reins. Captain is a good 
old horse—good Captain! good boy!” she 
continued, hanging over the dash-board 
to stroke his black tail. Captain switch- 
ed it, with mild impatience, and Pleasant 
drew back, offended; then tried sliding 
off the seat: ‘‘ But the dash-board gets in 
the way of my knees,” she complained. 
Her mother did not notice her. The lit- 
tle warm body pressing against her, tum- 
bling over her, the sudden embraces, the 
bubbling words, the overflowing activity 
and restlessness, were like the touch of 
foam against a rock. 

‘*Mother,” Pleasant began, ‘‘one of 
my thoughts was, whose little girl would 
I beif you hadn't married father? Would 
I live with him, or would I live with you? 
It’s very interesting to have thoughts like 
that,” said Pleasant. 

‘It’s very foolish,” Elizabeth said, 
sharply; and again the child was silenced, 
looking sidewise at her mother, not know- 
ing whether she had been naughty or 
not. 

It was nearly twelve when they reach- 
ed Old Chester. Pleasant was quite cheer- 
ful again, and bubbling over with ques- 
tions. 

Mrs. Day was pale, and her whole body 
tingled and trembled. How familiar it 
was! The stone tavern with the wide 
porch; that had been her window, the 
one in the corner; she had sat there, in 


the painted rocking-chair, when Peter told 
her he wanted to marry her. And that 
was the church; right beyond it was the 
minister’s house. She remembered that 
they had walked across the green in front 
of the church to go to the rectory. It 
suddenly came over her, in a wave of ter- 
ror, that he might be dead, that old man! 
She took out the whip, and struck Cap 
tain sharply; he leaped forward, and the 
jerk fairly knocked the breath out of 
Pleasant, who was in the middle of a 
question. Elizabeth felt, poor woman, 
that she could not bear one instant’s 
more anxiety: if he were dead—oh, what 
should she do? He had been an old man, 
she remembered. 

Captain went briskly down the street, 
and Elizabeth was so weak with misery 
and apprehension she could scarcely stop 
him at the parsonage gate. 

if 
‘Will you be quiet, Pleasant, and not 
get out of the buggy?” Elizabeth said. 
She pulled the weight from under the 
seat and fastened the catch into Captain’s 
bit. He put his soft nose against her wrist, 
and she stopped, trembling, to pat him. 

Then she went up the path between the 
garden borders: she and Peter had walk- 
ed along that path. Oh dear, she was 
beginning to ery! She could not speak 
to the minister if she was going to cry. 
She had to wait and wipe her eyes and 
let the tremor and swelling of her throat 
subside before she rang and asked if she 
might see Dr. Lavendar. 

‘* He’s goin’ to have his dinner in about 
fifteen minutes,” Mary said, sourly. She 
did not mean to have the rectory meals 
delayed by inconsiderate people arriving 
at twelve o'clock. ‘‘And she'll worry 
the life out of him, anyhow,” Mary re- 
flected: Mary had seen too many tragic 
faces come to that door not to recognize 
this one. 

‘* Who's there?” demanded Dr. Laven- 
dar from the study; and then came peer- 
ing out into the hall, which was dusky, 
because the vines hung low over the lin- 
tel, letting the light filter in green and 
soft across the threshold. When he saw 
the strange face he came forward to wel- 
come her. He had on a flowered dress- 
ing-gown, and his spectacles had been 
pushed back and rested on his white hair, 
which stood up very stiff and straight. 
‘*Come in,” he said, abruptly; and Mary, 
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feeling herself worsted, retired, mutter- 
ing, to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Day followed the minister into 
the study, but when he closed the door 
behind her and pointed to a.chair, and 
said, cheerfully, ‘‘ And what can I do for 
you, ma’am?” she could hardly find her 
voice to answer him. 

She was conscious of a sense of relief 
that the room did not look as it did the 
night that she and Peter had stood up 
to be married. The furniture had been 
moved about, and it was daylight instead 
of lamp-light, and through the open win- 
dow she could see Pleasant hanging over 
the dash-board stroking Captain, who was 
nibbling at the grass by the path. 

‘‘T suppose you don’t remember me, 
sir?” she said. 

‘‘T’m afraid I don't,” he confessed, 
smiling. ‘‘An old man’s memory isn't 
good for much, you know.” 

She tried to smile too, but her face felt 
stiff. 

‘You married us, sir; my name is 
Day. Peter Day is my husband.” 

Dr. Lavendar reflected. ‘‘Day? The 
name is familiar, but I don’t recall— Let 
me see; when was it?” 

“It’s twelve years ago next month, 
sir,” Elizabeth said, and added where she 
came from, and, with a little pride in her 
voice, that her husband was well known 
in Upper Chester. ‘*Why, you must 
have heard of Peter Day!” she said. 

3ut Dr. Lavendar did not commit him- 
self. He hoped Mr. Day was weil. And 
was that little girl in the buggy hers? 
Had she other children? And all the 
while he looked at her with his keen, 
twinkling brown eyes. 

‘*T came to see you,” Elizabeth began, 
in a wavering voice, ‘‘ because—because 
I thought you would give me some ad- 
vice.”’ 

‘‘T find it’s easier for me to give ad- 
vice than for people to take it,” he an- 
swered, good-humoredly; but now she 
did not even try to smile. 

‘*T’'m in great trouble, sir; I—I thought 
you were the only person who could help 
me. I’ve thought of coming to see you 
for the last year.” 

‘* Have you had any dinner?” demand- 
ed Dr. Lavendar, looking at her over his 
spectacles. 

‘No; I don’t want any, sir. I only 
want—” 

‘“You want food,” he declared, nod- 
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ding his head; and called Mary, and bade 
her bring in dinner, and fetch the little 
girl. ‘* Yes, you must have some food; 
the advice of one empty stomach to anoth- 
er isn’t to be trusted. Come! you'll feel 
better for a cup of tea.” Then he stopped 
and put his veined old hand on her arm. 
‘You haven’t the worst trouble in the 
world,” he said; ‘‘ be sure of that.” 

Afterwards she wondered what he 
meant. What trouble could be worse 
than hers? But he said no more about 
trouble. He made his two visitors sit 
down with him, and he listened to Plea 
sant’s chatter, and talked about his bee 
hives, and promised to show her his pre 
cious stones, and let her give his shaggy 
little dog Danny a crust of bread. Then 
he asked her whom she was named after. 

‘‘ Why, after mother!” said Pleasant, 
astonished that he did not know. ‘‘ Mo- 
ther’s front name is Elizabeth, but father 
said he named me Pleasant because mo- 
ther’s eyes were pleasant, and her voice 
was, and her face was, and her—” 

‘** Pleasant, you must not talk so much,” 
Elizabeth protested,much mortified. ‘‘ My 
husband is such a kind man, sir, he says 
things like that,” she explained. 

But Pleasant, excited by the strange- 
ness of the occasion, could not be re- 
strained; she was bubbling over with in 
formation—Captain,and her two brothers, 
and mother’s garden, and father’s dog 
Jim, that had a grave in the orchard, 
and a really marble tombstone that said, 
‘*Jim—a good friend.” ‘He died be- 
fore I was born, so I don’t remember him 
very well,” she said; but father had given 
mother a new dog, named Fanny; and 
he had given her, Pleasant, a duck, for 
her own, which hatched chickens. ‘‘ And 
their own mother can’t make ’em swim!” 
Pleasant informed her hearer, excitedly. 
‘** Father said I mustn't try and teach ’em 
(though I would just as leave), because it 
would worry mother. Would it worry 
you, mother?” 

‘* Pleasant, dear, I think you had better 
go out and sit in the buggy now—” 

‘‘For fear Captain will run away?” 
suggested Pleasant, eagerly. 

‘*She talks a great deal, sir,’ Elizabeth 
apologized. ‘‘She’s our only little girl, 
and I’m afraid we spoil her.” 

Perhaps Dr. Lavendar had gained what 
he wanted from the child; he made no 
protest at her dismissal, and she went 
frolicking out to climb up into the buggy 
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and sit in the sun, chattering to Captain, 
and weaving three long larch twigs to- 
gether to make a wreath. 

Mrs. Day and the minister went back 
into the study. Her heart was beginning 
to beat heavily. She sat down where she 
could look through the open window and 
see Pleasant, and the light fell full on her 
pretty,worn face. She was rolling up the 
corner of her pocket - handkerchief, and 
then spreading it out on her knee and 
smoothing it with shaking fingers. She 
did not once raise her eyes to his face. 

‘*Tt’s this way, sir: I wanted to ask 
you—lI thought I'd come and ask you, be- 
cause you married us, and you are a stran- 
ger to us (and you are a minister)—oh, I 
thought I’d ask you what—I must do!” 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. 

‘*There’s something I’ve got on my 
mind. It’s just killing me. It’s some- 
thing my husband don’t know. If he 
wasn’t just the best husband in the world, 
it wouldn't kill me the way it does. But 
there never was anybody as good as Peter 

—no, not even a minister is any better 
than him. We've been married twelve 
years, and I ought to know. Well, it 
ain’t only that he’s just the kindest man 
in the world—it’s his being so good. He 
isn’t like other men. He don’t have the 
kind of thoughts they do. He don’t un- 
derstand some things—not any more than 
Pleasant does. Oh, Peter is so good—if 
he only wasn’t so good!” 

She was red and then white; she held 
her shaking lip between her teeth, and 
looked out at Pleasant. 

‘*Tt seemed as if you could help me if 
I told you; and yet now it seems as if 
there wasn’t any help anywhere.” 

‘*There is help, my friend.” 

She seemed to grasp at his words. 

‘** Oh, sir, if you'll tell me what to do— 
Well, it’s this: you see, you married Peter 
and me suddenly; he didn’t really know 
anything about me; he fell in love with 
me, seeing me in a play. Well, before 
I met Peter—that’s what I want to tell 
you—” 

‘*Do not tell me.” 

‘*Don’t tell you?” She looked at him 
in a bewildered way. 

‘‘ Is there any reparation to make? Is 
there anything to be set right?” 

‘* No,” she said, with a sob; “‘oh no’ 
nothing can make it right.” 

‘*Then it is not necessary for me to 
know, to advise you. Let us say, for the 


sake of argument, that it’s the worst thing 
that could be. Now, my dear Mrs. Day, 
the worst thing that could be differs for 
every one of us. It might be murder for 
one person; it might be a lie for another 
person; it might be the preaching of the 
gospel for somebody else. But say it’s 
your worst. Do you doubt your hus- 
band’s forgiveness?” 

‘I don’t think he’d even call it forgive- 
ness,” she said, after a pause,twisting and 
untwisting the corner of her handker- 
chief with trembling fingers. ‘‘ Peter just 
—loves me; that’s all. But it would- 
oh, it would hurt Peter so!” 

**'You have a good husband, I am sure 
of that,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ And your 
question, as I understand it, is, shall you 
tell him some grievous fault, committed 
before you knew him? I can say at 
once ”’—Elizabeth looked ghastly—‘‘that 
you ought to have told him before you 
married him.” 

‘*So I ought to tell him now?” she said, 
in a whisper. 

‘*Do yon want to tell him?” 

‘* Oh, sometimes it seems as if I would 
die if I didn’t,” she said. ‘‘It would be 
such a relief. I think, if he knew it, I 
could forget it. I lie awake nights, think- 
ing and thinking and thinking how I 
can tell him, till my mind’s sore, it seems 
tome. I think to myself that I'll tell him 
as soon as he wakes up.” She stopped, 
and swallowed once or twice, and pressed 
her lips together as though to force back 
tears. ‘‘ And then, again, I feel as though 
I would die if I told him. Why, Peter 
thinks I am about perfect, I believe. It 
sounds foolish to say that, but it’s true, 
sir. It would be like—like I don’t knew 
what—like stabbing him. I don’t mean 
he'd be unkind to me, or anything like 
that. It isn’t that that scares me. But 
it would be like putting a knife into him. 
But perhaps that’s part of my punish- 
ment,” she ended, wretchedly. 

‘*Mother,” Pleasant called from the 
garden path, ‘‘ may I go and see the min- 
ister’s bees?” 

Dr. Lavendar went to the window and 
told her cheerfully that she might. ‘‘ But 
you must not touch the hives, remember,” 
he cautioned her. 

And then he came and sat down again 
at his table. He took off his spectacles 
and put them into a little shabby case; 
then he passed his hand over his eyes 
once or twice. 
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“* Part of your punishment.’ You 
would not wish to. escape any part of it, 
of course? There is a great satisfaction 
in punishment.” 

A quick understanding came into her 
face. ‘I know what you mean. I've 
thought sometimes I'd like to be a Cath- 
olic and have penances; I could beat my- 
self to death, and call it happiness!” she 
ended, passionately. 

‘“Yes; you must not shirk your pun- 
ishment,” he said, slowly. ‘* But there’s 
one thing we must find out: does your 
husband deserve any punishment?” 

‘* Peter!” she cried. ‘‘ Why, he never 
did anything wrong in his life!” 

‘“Then have you any right to make 
him share your punishment? You say 
that if he knew this old sin of yours, you 
could forget it; but would he forget it? 
You would pay a great price for forget- 
fulness, my dear friend, if you brought 
him into the shadow in which you walk. 
Have you ever thought you might be 
selfish in not being willing to bear this 
weight alone?” 

‘*‘ What ?” she said, breathless] y—‘‘ not 
tell him?” 

‘* Listen,” he said, with a sudden stern 
dignity: he was the priest, instead of the 
kindly old man: “ you have sinned long 
ago. I don’t know how—I don’t want to 
know. But it is passed, and there is no 
reparation to make. You have sinned, 
and suffered for your sin; you have asked 
your Heavenly Father to forgive you, 
and He has forgiven you. But still you 
suffer. Woman, be thankful that you 
can suffer; the worst trouble in the 
world is the trouble that does not know 
God, and so does not suffer. Without 
such knowledge there is no suffering. 
The sense of sin in the human soul is the 
apprehension of Almighty God. Your 
salvation has drawn nigh unto you! Now 
take your suffering; bear it, sanctify it, 
lift it up; let it bring you nearer to your 
Saviour. But do not, do not, put it on 
shoulders where it does not belong. Do 
not stab your husband’s heart by weakly, 
selfishly — selfishly, mind you!—telling 
him of a past with which it is too late 
now for him to concern himself.” 

She drew a long breath. ‘But you 
don’t know what it was. If you knew—” 

‘*Tt does not matter what the sin was. 
All that matters is, what your love is.” 

‘But I am afraid—oh, I am afraid that 
in my heart I don’t want to tell him. Oh, 
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I may be deceiving myself if I eall it a 
duty not to tell him!” 

‘“No, you are not deceiving yourself. 
You don’t want to tell him because it is 
your instinct to spare him. Perhaps, too, 
you have the instinct to spare yourself, 
in his eyes. But silence does not really 
spare you—don’t you know that? It only 
spares him! Silence is agony to you 
sometimes. Well, then, bear the agony 
for his sake. Don’t you love him enough 
for that? You talk about penance—my 
friend, such silence will be worse than 
any penance of the Romish Church!” 

She clung to his hands, erying now 
unrestrainedly. ‘‘And Iam not to keep 
thinking, ‘Shall I tell Peter?? I’m not to 
keep thinking I’m deceiving him?” 

‘**My child, you are not deceiving him. 
He thinks you are a good woman: you 
are. Look back over these years and 
see what wonderful things the Lord hath 
wrought in you. Go down on your knees 
and thank Him for it. Don’t deny it; 
don’t be afraid to own it to yourself,— 
that would be ingratitude to your Father 
in heaven. Instead, thank Him that you 
are good! And now listen: I charge you 
bear the burden of silence, because you 
love your husband, and he is good.” 
Elizabeth looked at him, rapt, absorbed. 
I am not to be afraid that it is for my 
own wicked fear that I am not telling 
him? No, it isn’t that, it isn’t that! I 
know it isn’t. For his sake—for his sake—” 

‘* Yes, for his sake.” 

But he looked at her pityingly. Would 
this comfort of deliberately chosen pain 
be temporary? ‘‘ Try,” he said, ‘‘and 
think that you stand between him and 
pain; take all the misery yourself; be 
glad to take it. Don’t let it reach him.” 

‘*Tf I think of it that way,” she said, 
breathlessly, ‘‘I—I can love it!” 

‘Think of it that way always.” 

He made her sit down again, and went 
out to find Pleasant, leaving her with the 
peace of one solemnly elate at the recogni- 
tion of the cross on which she must ago- 
nize for the happiness of some other soul. 

‘‘Suppose,” said Dr. Lavendar, watching 
the buggy pulling up the hill, ‘‘ suppose I 
hadn’t found her a good woman, and a 
good wife, and a good mother--should I 
have told her to hold her tongue? Well, 
I’m thankful it wasn’t that kind of a 
question! Lord, I'm glad Thou hast all 
us puzzled people in Thy wise keeping. 
Come, Danny, let’s go and see the bees.” 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


NE night you touched the harp beside the stair, 
The harp that, long unfingered and unstrung, 
Had silent dreamed of hours when it was young, 
And those who loved it blithe and frail and fair. 
Beneath your careless hand a faint, sweet air 
Leaped back to life, and told with tender tongue 
Of loves forgot, and soft, the strings among, 
The dying music lingered like a prayer. 
How long the harp had waited for your hand, 
So long my heart lay silent till you came; 
How strangely sweet the strain you made to rise 
From each! And yet you cannot understand 
That now can neither ever be the same— 
Ah, love, ah, love, how slow the musie dies! 


THE BISHOP’S MEMORY. 


BY MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 


\ OST of us have been brought up in 
at the shadow of at least one abstrac- 
tion, so that in after-life we can never 
quite look at daylight without blinking. 
It would be curious to know the effect 
upon human destinies if at some crucial 
moment the shadow could be wiped away 
and the swaddling-clothes of character 
cast off,so that the spirit might accomplish 
one clear act of independence, as if these 
bonds had never been. Probably the re- 
sults would be evenly divided, and for 
every triumphant host of ecstasies there 
would be a harvest of remorse. 
Philanthropic Boston ladies are by way 
of adding an unsolicited douceur to the 
tariff of the herdics they ride in, with an 
earnest appeal to the heart and conscience 
of the driver to do away forever with the 
check-rein. But the jehus are divided in 
opinion; while some pocket the bounty 
and promise with repentant tears to sin 
no more, others pocket the bounty and, 
with a smile of fine contempt, inform the 
gentle zealots that without a check-rein 
to keep his head up a horse is neither 
safe nor happy in the perilous ways in 
which his feet are set. So that those 
who are disposed to grumble at their 
check-reins will do well to remember 
that there are two aspects to every ques- 
tion where perfect freedom is involved. 
Theabstraction that bestrode the destiny 
of Miss Cordelia Waters was the memory 
of her father’s uncle, a bishop of the An- 


glican Church. The bishop’s translation 
antedated his grandniece’s birth; but she 
had been brought up in the shadow of his 
apron, shovel-hat, and gaiters; also, her 
mother’s dying words rang in her ears 
whenever her meek spirit was inclined to 
bow too low before adversity. 

‘*Cordelia— let nothing tempt you to 
forget—that your grandfather was—a 
clergyman—and that your granduncle 
was—” 

Breath failed the invalid, but the weep- 
ing girl raised her head and a look of un- 
derstanding passed between thetwo. The 
mother sank back with a sigh of relief, as 
one who resigns @ trust in absolute se- 
curity. She knew that the code in which 
she had slaved to rear her child would 
never be betrayed. This memorial decla- 
ration, together with a volume of the 
divine’s sermons and his daguerreotype 
in a faded morocco case, was Cordelia’s 
only legacy. Her father had died soon 
after his imprudent, happy marriage with 
a girl of humble station, leaving nothing 
but his heart behind him, and when the 
heart blossomed into the life of a child, 
the mother worked her fingers to the 
bone that the blood of the bishop might 
be brought up like a lady. To this end 
she toiled with a stern resolution that 
made no compromise with circumstances. 
Tasks that would have sullied the fair- 
ness of the child’s hands the mother kept 
her from with a fierce maternal joy in 
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the sacrifice of her own comeliness; asso- 
ciations that might have endangered the 
purity of speech or lowered the social 
standards of the growing girl were denied 
her, even though it lost her the com- 
panionship of youth. Yet were there 
times when the mother questioned her 
own wisdom, as Cordelia grew up an 
alien to her surroundings, nor yet with 
any prospect of a place in the world of 
breeding and gentle nurture, except as a 
dependent. Would it not have been bet- 
ter to rear the child to live the life about 
her, mingling on equal terms with other 
girls whose mothers toiled with their 
hands for bread, sharing their pleasures, 
and receiving attentions, with the hope of 
marriage, from young men in their own 
Vor. XCVI.—No 105 
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‘** BRIGHT!’ SHE REMARKED—' 





BRIGHT AS A NEW DOLLAR.” 


condition, with no aspirations towards 
that other world whose key is never 
wealth, but whose gates by poverty can 
rarely be unbarred? gut what mother 
does not cherish secret ambitions for her 
child?) As Mrs. Waters looked from her 
wash-tubs to Cordelia’s meek head bowed 
over her books, ‘‘ She is like her father,” 
she would think, rejoicing that the fa- 
ther’s distinction rather than the mother’s 
beauty had been the child’s inheritance, 
‘and though she is gentle and unambi 
tious, some day blood will assert itself.” 
That she greatly exaggerated the distine- 
tion of the blood made her sacrifices for 
it none the less heroic. Cordelia, for her 
part, would have shared only too gladly 
the common burden of their common 
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lot, but resistance was not in her nature, 
and her sacrifice lay in the perpetual ad- 
justment of her life to her mother’s inex- 
orable will. 
slipped away, the mother seeing the daugh- 
ter’s youth pass by unlived, the daugliter 
seeing the mother grow old before her 
time. 

When Cordelia was alone in the world 


In this grim duet the years 


she became a nursery governess in the 
house of Mrs. Franklin Vowell. 
The young Vowells had decided to 


learn the wheel, and their mother had 
decided that the governess should take 
lessons at the same time, in order to aec- 
company her young charges on their 
rides, and look after their manners, gram- 
mar, and physical well-being. 

After the first lesson, ** Waters is as slow 
as slow,” little Gladys told her mamma, 
who wasentertainingcompany. ‘I’m not 
slow. There’s nothing I can’t learn.” 

‘*Don’t be conceited, Gladys,” said her 
mother. ‘‘I wonder why Miss Waters 
doesn't teach you not to be conceited?” 
Then, speaking across the child to a friend, 
‘* Bright!’ she remarked—"* bright as a 
new dollar.” 

‘*And, my! ain’t she scared!” cried lit- 
tle Bobby, reverting to the governess. 
‘*She gets as white! And when she runs 
into a post, my! ain’t it fun to hear her 
holler!” 

‘*Don’t be vulgar, Bobby,” enjoined 
Bobby’s mother. ‘* Ask Mr. Reade if gen- 
tlemen say holler.” To her friend she 
added: ‘‘The humor of-that child! He 
sees the fun in everything.” 

Fairfax Reade, who had just entered, 
paused on his way to Grace Vowell’s tea 
table to explain to Bobby that a gentle- 
man never said holler when speaking of 
a lady, though if he felt holler he might 
ask a lady for a cup of tea. 

‘*T like you,” said Bobby, thumping 
Reade’s knee caressingly with a sticky fist ; 
‘**you’re so funny. I wish you'd marry 
Grace. Why don’t you marry Grace? 
They all want you to marry Grace. 
Mamma wants you to, and—” 

‘* Bobby!” cried his infuriated mother, 
‘*how dare you?” 

‘You do; you know you do,” Bobby 
went on, undaunted. ‘‘I heard you tell 
papa you couldn’t imagine why he didn't 
pop.” 


‘Bobby! Mamma, stop him!” Grace’s 


shocked voice was heard. 
‘*She did,” asserted Bobby; ‘‘and you 
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yourself said if it wasn’t for that nasty 
Allegra Masterson-——” 

But Bobby’s interesting disclosures 
went no further, for his mother had seized 
him by the back of his belt and collar 
and borne him shrieking from the room. 

Reade turned to Grace, trying to hide 
her scarlet cheeks behind the urn. 

“That was a shabby trick to play on 
me,” he said, with imperturbable good- 
nature. ‘* Treating me always so coldly 
I hardly dare to look at you, and then 
putting little Bobby up to making me 
appear a coward before my rivals!” 

Grace stole a grateful look at the 
speaker from under her dark lashes; but 
Reade had plunged into a comic story, 
which gave the group of young people 
who had been trying with difficulty to 
restrain their smiles an excuse for shouts 
of laughter. 

Mrs. Vowell came back, puffing with 
the exertion of reducing Bobby’s humor. 

‘*T can’t think where the child gets his 
ideas from,” she remarked. ‘‘I guess he 
reads, and uses up his brains imagining 
things. It's Miss Waters’s fault. She 
ought to know enough to keep back a 
high-strung child like that.” 

‘** What is the matter?” asked Mr. Vow- 
ell, coming in with his evening paper 
from the unstudious room he called his 
study. ‘‘Whzy is my household disturb- 
ed?) Why has my little son been punish- 
ed?” For the high-strung child was yelp- 
ing like a fox-terrier in the nursery. 

Mrs. Vowell hesitated. She did not care 
to rehearse Bobby’s offence, since a fresh 
relay of callers had come in, but Gladys 
came to her mother’s rescue. 

‘*Tt was about the bicycle school,” she 
said. ‘*‘ Bobby was rude, and told what 
a coward Miss Waters is. Miss Waters 
is a dreadful coward, but it was rude of 

3obby to tell. I’m not rude, and I’m 
not a coward. I'm as brave as brave—” 

“That will do, Gladys,” said her mo- 
ther. ‘‘Go tell Miss Waters that Bobby 
will be sick if she lets him ery that way. 
Tell her to give him a lump of sugar, or 
anything he fancies. One would think 
she would know enough to do it of her 
own accord.” . Then, to the lady near 
her, ** Tact!’ she said. ‘* Did you ever see 
anything like that child’s tact? She 
knew perfectly well that wasn’t why I 
punished Bobby !” 

To which the lady, a little old-fashioned 
gentlewoman, replied: ‘‘ My dear, if you 

















‘‘ WHY IS MY HOUSEHOLD DISTURBED?” 


don’t mind my saying so, I think it a pity 
for the little ones to be too tactful. It 
may lead them unconsciously into habits 
of untruth.” 

Mr. Vowell, who had sat frowning at 
the digression, now broke in: ‘‘ Why is 
Miss Waters a coward? Or why do we 
force her, being a coward, to ride wheels, 
and do that which may cause her—ha 
hum—trepidation?” For there was a kind 
heart beneath his frown and his stupidity. 

‘* Now don’t you worry, Franklin,” said 


his wife. ‘Her slowness isn’t going to 
cost you a penny more. You may be 
sure I'm not paying by the lesson. I 
bargained that they should all be taught 
the whole business for just so much.” 

‘But if Miss Waters—such a sweet 
girl she seems—if she is timid, you 
know—” began the dear little old lady. 

‘*My own idea, precisely,” interrupted 
Mr. Vowell. ‘‘Not if timid, but being 
timid, why—” 

‘She ought to be glad and thankful 
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for the chance to get over her timidity. 
I’m paying for it, | know that,” respond- 
ed Mrs. Vowell. 

Those wheel-riding lessons were indeed 
an ordeal to poor Cordelia, and that she 
finally justified Mrs. Vowell’s investment 
and learned to ride she ascribed not so 
much to natural means as to a miracu- 
lous gift for teaching on the part of one 
Sam Haynes, detailed to instruct her. 

Sam was a cowboy, who had drifted 
into an interlude of wheel-teaching while 
on a visit to the East. After a few weeks 
of it he relegated all novices to classes— 
from the flighty type, who giggled, and 
expected him to giggle too, at every wob- 
ble of the machine, to the independent 
type, who generally wore spectacles, and, 
theorizing themselves into proficiency, 
rode with a set, don’t-speak-to-the-man- 
at-the-wheel look upon the face. At first 
Cordelia was to him simply an extreme 
case of the nervous type; but finding that 
her terror grew, and gathering from the 
children’s prattle that she had small op- 
tion in the matter, Sam made it a point of 
chivalry to assist the girl to victory. He 
thought it all out as, meditatively chew- 
ing a wooden toothpick, he stood, hands 
in pockets, leaning against a door-jamb, 
waiting for the Vowell party; and he 
made up his mind that the patient needed 
to be ‘‘ took out of herself” with pleasing 
interchange of thought, just as if, when 
driving with a lady, the horse should run 
away, one might seek to divert her atten- 
tion from her peril by asking her conun- 
drums. Accordingly, to Cordelia’s great 
surprise, instead of his usual laconic di- 
rections, such as, ‘‘ Toward the danger. 
Toward the danger. Keep on ped’lin’. 
Keep on ped'lin’,” as he walked beside 
her wheel, he opened a conversation with 
her on equal terms, asking her questions 
about herself —to which she replied in 
little frozen monosyllables—and discours- 
ing to her, whether she would or would 
not, in a mellow, nasal drawl, of his own 
diversified career. 

In spite of herself, Cordelia found her- 
self interested, enchained, and _ thrilled, 
as, transported across a continent, she 
stood beneath the broad arch of the sky 
in a new world that heretofore had been 
to her but an arid spot on the page of a 
geography. The board walls of the rid- 
ing-school melted away like scenes in a 
dissolving view, and she looked across 
the rolling plains to the rising moon, and 





saw the cattle come down to drink at the 
gulches in the evening, heard the reed- 
like sound of the wind among the grass, 
breathed the resinous fragrance of the 
pine-trees on the hills. Then, mounted 
on a mettlesome bronco, she galloped be- 
side the cowboy from adventure to ad- 
venture, and though every step was at 
the hazard of her life, Cordelia knew no 
fear. Fear in such company! Sam’s esti- 
mate of himself was decently modest and 
matter-of-fact, but in the gentle eyes be- 
side him he was mirrored as a hero—a 
cow - punching Hernani, an ungrammat- 
ical edition of the Cid. And if the Cid’s 
grammar at times dismayed his hearer 
by its lawlessness, the wealth and pictu- 
resqueness of his idiom filled her with 
a novel sense of freedom, as if she was 
slowly acquiring the language of a coun- 
try where souls are not born in slavery. 

She fell into the way, too, of making 
comments on Sam’s narratives, measuring 
the objective mentality of a cow-puncher 
with her cloistered cast of thought. Once, 
in words made graphie by remembrance, 
he told how he had ridden across a burn- 
ing plain, horse and rider faint and droop- 
ing in almost the last mad stage of thirst, 
when, lo! he came upon water—but only 
enough for one scant draught for either 
man or beast—when Cordelia interrupted 
him with shining eyes. ‘‘ You gave it to 
your horse, I know!” she cried; and Sam 
drawled out that of course he gave it to 
the horse, since he depended on getting 
all he could out of the creetur to reach 
his journey’s end alive. And once, at the 
picture of an Indian brave throwing up 
his arms and falling in death-agony as an 
unexpected bullet went cleanly whizzing 
through his brain, Sam saw her look down 
with a sudden shuddering horror at the 
strong fingers resting on her handle-bar, 
and gently reminded her what would 
have been the fate of the women of the 
settiement but for that timely bullet; and 
Cordelia shuddered again, for the women’s 
sake, and could have bent forward and 
kissed the hand that saved them. 

Once she asked the cowboy how long it 
had taken him to master the wheel, and 
his answer represented to her the highest 
limit of triumphant possibilities. ‘‘I 
didn’t learn,” Sam replied, with his easy 
laugh; ‘‘I just got on and rode.” The 
men who have made the world—histori- 
ans, warriors, discoverers—the intellectual 
processes by which they have arrived at 
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fame can be conceived; but to mount 
that unstable treachery of mechanism and 
simply ride! No human achievement ever 
was rewarded with a purer homage. 

So these dreaded lessons came to be an 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment for Cor- 
delia. Nor is it to be supposed that Mr. 
Haynes could remain callous to the charm 
of a listener so responsive, who, more- 
over, was dainty as a miniature and a 
lady to boot. It was with a distinctly un- 
comfortable sensation he discovered that 
his experiment had succeeded, and that 
Miss Waters could ride alone. 

The time was at hand when the Vow 
ells were to take their summer flight from 
town. Late one evening Mrs. Vowell had 
asked the governess to carry an impor- 
tant message for her to a friend, and it 
was night before Cordelia found herself 
in the cars returning home. Notwith- 
standing the absolute safety of her route, 
she was painfully timid at travelling alone 
by night, and it was with a warm sense 
of pleasure that, looking up, she encoun- 
tered the gaze of a pair of clear, honest 
eyes that stood to her for courage. But 
Mr. Haynes appeared to less advantage 
than when in wheeling costume, recount- 
ing deeds of heroism, for he was wearing 
a tie of abandoned gayety, judged by the 
taste of the effete East; also, the young 
person with conspicuous blond hair who 
presided in the office of the riding-school, 
and whom he was obviously escorting 
home from some festivity, was resting at 
a sentimental angle on his shoulder. 
The tie Cordelia might have condoned, 
together with the wearer’s picturesque 
and lawless grammar, but not the blond 
young person’s attitude. Sam, in the act 
of raising his hat, was transpierced with 
a cold, unseeing eye, nor did he meet with 
any recognition when Cordelia passed him 
to leave the car. The color mounted to 
his face, and he bit at his long mustache 
with an angry jerk of the shoulder. The 
movement roused the blond young per- 
son. ‘* Was you tired of me?” she ask- 
ed, tenderly; but receiving only an im- 
patient grunt for answer, again composed 
herself to sleep. 


‘**Then I am to purchase wheels for the 
children and for Miss Waters?” said Mr. 
Vowell, receiving instructions from his 
wife. 

“Yes; I'll take the cost of Miss Wa- 
ters’s in instalmentsfrom her salary. That 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—106 
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will make it easier for her,” answered 
Miss Waters’s considerate employer. 

‘* But, my dear—are we authorized to 
dispose of the young woman’s—ha—hum 
—stipend that way?” and Mr. Vowell 
frowned heavily. 

‘She ought to be glad and thankful 
for the opportunity,” his wife assured 
him. ‘ Think of all the time I’ve given 
her to learn—time that comes out of my 
pocket, too!” 

‘*Bobby and I know why Miss Wa 
ters takes such a time to learn; but I 
wouldn't tell tales, because it’s mean,” 
said little Gladys. 

‘It's Sam Haynes,” blurted out Bob- 
by, who was not troubled by his sister's 
subtleties. ‘‘Sam is fine. When Sam 
marries Miss Waters he can come and 
live here, and teach me to ride upside 
down for a living, and be a champion 
with a gold star in my cap.” 

‘*Don’t be vulgar, Bobby,” cried his 
mother. ‘* Your papa is rich enough to 
buy you all the gold stars you want. But 
what on earth do the children mean? 
Miss Waters can’t really be thinking of 
getting married?” she appealed to her 
husband, anxiously. 

‘**And why not?” asked Mr. Vowell. 
‘* Marriage is the natural destiny of man, 
and, I may say, of woman also. Cer- 
tainly of woman also. Why shouldn't 
Miss Waters marry if it is for her—ha 
hum—happiness?” And there was a per- 
fect thunder-cloud upon his brow. 

“Tf you think I am going to break in a 
new governess just as the summer's com- 
ing you are very much mistaken,” replied 
his wife; ‘‘and if there’s any such silly 
nonsense up, it has to be put a stop to. 
Though probably it’s nothing but the 
children’s fancy.” 

‘*Oh no, mamma, itisn’t,” cried Gladys. 
‘*Bobby wrote ‘Sam’ on his slate the 
other day, though I told him not to, and 
Miss Waters turned as red as red. And 
the girl in the riding-school office says 
Miss Waters is a sly piece, for all she 
looks so quiet. I heard her tell another 
girl. And Sam always looks at Miss 
Waters just like this—” and the little girl 
screwed up her face into what was meant 
for an imitation of the respectful admira- 
tion with which Mr. Haynes was wont to 
gaze upon the governess. 

Mrs. Vowell looked across Gladys to 
one of the callers, in receiving whom lay 
her chief occupation. ‘‘ Mimic,” she ob- 
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served—‘‘a perfect mimic. Not a soul 
comes to this house that the child doesn’t 
take off and make ridiculous!” and she 
was surprised that the lady, who was a 
nervous person, seemed in a hurry to 
depart. 

The children’s disclosure led Mrs. Vow- 
ell to be present at the riding-lesson on 
the morrow. It also happened to be the 
morrow of Cordelia’s introduction to Mr. 
Haynes in an unheroic aspect, and dur- 
ing the night it had shocked her to find 
herself disturbed beyond all reason that 
in unofficial moments the young man 
consorted with underbred young persons 
and wore eStranging ties. So that when 
Sam prepared to accompany her as usu- 
al, she insisted with cold firmness that 
she preferred to ride without protection. 
Mrs. Vowell, and Grace who was with 
her, would have had their pains for no- 
thing, but that Cordelia, tense with ner- 
vousness under her employer's calcula- 
ting scrutiny, and hurt at having, as she 
knew, hurt Sam, rode carelessly, ran into 
a pillar, and fell. As she lay inertly, 
she was dimly conscious of the children 
pressing up to her, joyous with excite- 
ment; of Grace helplessly wondering 
what was the right thing to do; but, 
above all, of Mrs. Vowell’s strident voice 
adjuring her to exert her will and rise. 
‘*T’m all will myself,” the lady was de- 
claring. ‘‘I don’t understand this giving 
up. There are times when I’ve been 
kept alive by sheer will-power.” 

‘**My arm!”  Cordelia’s white lips 
strove to frame the words, for she lay 
with her arm bent under her. 

‘*Ts it broken? Let me see,” and Mrs. 
Vowell drew out the girl’s arm by the 
fingers and swung it from side to side. 
‘*Of course it isn’t injured in the least, 
or how could I move it about like this?” 

But with a sharp ery of pain Cordelia 
had fallen back in a helpless swoon. 

The cry brought Sam from the inner 
room to which he had sulkily retreated on 
finding his assistance spurned, and with 
gigantic strides he reached Cordelia’s side. 

‘Thar she lay, pretty as a pink, only 
white, and that thar blanketed old woman 
gassin’ away about her blanketed forty- 
horse will-power like—!” he afterwards 
indignantly described the occurrence to 
afriend. At the time Sam said nothing, 
but brushing aside the blanketed old wo- 
man like a fly, he lifted up his ‘ pink,only 
white,’ and bore her to the air. Down 


the street Mrs. Vowell’s champing bays 
were waiting with a fine clatter of hoofs. 
Sam whistled to the haughty livery upon 
the box. **Hi, young man! kerridge this 
way,” he said. 

‘*Oh, but really,” protested Mrs. Vow- 
ell, taken off her guard before an au- 
thority stronger than her own, ‘I’m 
afraid there isn’t room. Besides, the 
walk home in the fresh air will brace 
her up, you know.” 

But Sam had made the governess com- 
fortable in a corner of the coupé. ‘* Now, 
marm,” he said, noticing Mrs. Vowell for 
the first time, *‘ the doctor,” and without 
demur Mrs. Vowell gave him the address 
of the family physician. 

When it was ascertained that her wrist 
had only received a strain, which would 
be cured, together with the nervous shock 
of the fall, by a few days’ rest, Cordelia 
wrote a formal note to Mr. Haynes, 
thanking him for his timely aid, and as- 
suring him of the trifling nature of her 
injury. Sam’s answer was a basket of the 
choicest fruits and flowers—an offering 
far less showy and far costlier than it was 
his habit to bestow on the ladies of bis 
attentions. That it reached Cordelia un- 
observed of Mrs. Vowell was owing to the 
good-will of one of the servants, who 
thought the governess ‘‘ put upon”; but 
Grace, happening to enter Cordelia’s 
room, gave the flowers by the bedside a 
suspicious look. ‘* Who sent you those?” 
she asked, with an added sharpness in her 
high, thin voice. 

‘Tf you are anxious to know, you may 
look at the card inside that envelope,” re- 
plied Cordelia from her pillow. 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon; not at all,” 
Grace hastily apologized, her unwonted 
politeness being really an expression of 
relief that the direction on the envelope, 
as she caught sight of it, was in an unfa- 
miliar hand. And the matter passed by 
without further challenge. 

It was arranged that the day before 
the family left town, Cordelia, now en- 
tirely recovered, should take the children 
to the riding-school to inspect the wheels 
chosen for them. 

‘* Also, my dear,” said Mr. Vowell, look- 
ing up from his morning paper, “the 
young man who taught them, and was so 
kind at the time of Miss Waters’s accident, 
why not give him a small gratuity?” 

‘* Well, I'll send him a quarter if you 
say so, Franklin,” the careful lady said; 
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‘‘though I don’t see that it’s necessary. 
He couldn't have done any differently.” 

‘‘A quarter! Nonsense, Libby. Give 
him this!” and Mr. Vowell handed her a 
dollar bill. ‘‘ Is not the laborer worthy 
of his—ha—hum—tip?” he asked, with a 
terrible frown. 

Mrs. Vowell winked at her eldest 
daughter and put the bill into her purse, 
where many of her husband's benefac- 
tions found their way. ‘‘Remind me 
to give Miss Waters a quarter for the 
young man, Grace,” she said, in a low 
ered tone. ‘* Your father is sure to ask 
about it, and so long as I’ve given some- 
thing, I can truthfully say it is all right.” 

Cordelia had heard the conversation 
with a blush, which she took to be a blush 
for human nature, and an idea that had 
been floating vaguely through her mind 
became a definite resolve. A few minutes 
later she slipped quietly out of the house. 
Half an hour after, Fairfax Reade met 
her returning, with red eyes, the volume 
of the bishop’s sermons in her hand. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Waters. What! 
taking the bishop for an airing?” he asked, 
with his usual blithe buoyancy. ‘ But 
aren't you afraid the old gentleman will 
catch some of the modern heresies?” 

Reade of course knew of Cordelia’s 
connection with episcopacy, for if there 
was one thing Mrs. Vowell enjoyed more 
than getting things cheap, it was to exalt 
the value of her bargains to her friends. 
To these her middle-class Canadian gov- 
erness had been promoted to be a scion 
of the English aristocracy on the slender 
tenure of an Anglican bishop being 
styled My Lord. Then, too, Reade was 
vo stranger in the nursery, and, without 
a grain of sentiment, had a warm kindli- 
ness for the lonely girl, as he had for any 
half-starved kitten that crossed his path, 
and the grateful Cordelia had let him 
gaze upon her relics. 

‘‘IT wanted to sell it,” she replied, 
‘“but—” The words died in a sob. 

‘*'To sell the bishop!” Reade suppressed 
a whistle of amazement. ‘‘ Well, couldn’t 
you nerve yourself to the sacrifice—or 
couldn’t you get your price?” 

‘*T wanted a dollar,” Cordelia quavered 
out, ‘‘ but the man only laughed — and 
said—said—he’'d give me—give me”—her 
voice dropped to a shocked whisper — 
** fifteen cents!” 

‘“The brute!” said Reade, with ready 
Sympathy. ‘‘ But never mind, Miss Wa- 
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ters. I have a friend—a collector---would 
buy anything— I mean, of course, this 
would be a rare opportunity for him.” 

*“Oh!” cried Cordelia; ‘but do 
really think he'd like it?’ 

** Like it!” answered Reade, taking pos- 
session of the book. ‘* You'll see. Now, 
Miss Cordelia—of course he’ll try to beat 
me down--what is the lowest price I’m 
to take for it?” 

“If you don’t think a dollar is too 
much,” Cordelia faltered—‘* I do so want 
a dollar.” 

‘** A dollar!” Reade exclaimed. ‘* I don’t 
intend to let myself be cheated out of 
hand. Then, too, he ought to pay for 
its having belonged to a member of the 
family.” 

‘*Oh, but, Mr. Reade, I ought to tell 
you,” Cordelia interrupted: ‘‘it isn’t an 
autograph copy, or a gift copy, or in one 
sense a real heirloom. He was my grand- 
uncle. You remember I showed you his 
portrait?” 

‘To be sure!” 
** Wine old boy. 
hat.” 

‘*But this,” Cordelia went on, ‘‘my 
mother picked up, after my father’s death, 
at a second-hand book-shop in Toronto. 
She thought I ought to grow up with it. 
3ut the man there did not appreciate its 
value either. He let it go for a dollar! 
Which was fortunate for me, as other- 
wise I should not have had the comfort 
of it all these years,” she added, with the 
simplicity that was her greatest charm, 
like the perfume of a flower. 

‘*T understand,”’ said Reade. 
under the circumstances I will not be 
too hard upon my friend. And if at any 
time you want it, I know he'll be glad for 
you to borrow it—indefinitely !” 

‘*T thought you said he was a collect- 
or,” replied Cordelia, with unconscious 
irony. 

‘‘He is,” admitted Reade, ‘* but those 
fellows get half their fun in collecting, 
and the rest in—in cataloguing. And 
when this is catalogued, you are to look 
upon it as your own.” 

‘“Oh no,” Cordelia sighed ; ‘‘ you are 
very, very kind to think of it, Mr. Reade, 
but what I am doing is irrevocable!” 

Reade lunched with the Vowells that 
day, and after lunch ran up to the nurs- 
ery to give some bonbons to the children, 
and suddenly remembered that he had 
left the bonbons downstairs, after all. As 
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the children ran clamorously in search 
of their prey, he dropped something into 
Miss Waters’s hand. ‘‘If it’s not enough, 
I can get more out of him, I know,” he 
turned back to say. 

‘Oh, Mr. Reade, I don’t know how to 
thank you,” and Cordelia looked up at 
him from the shining coin through a 
mist of tears. ‘Did your friend really 
want it?” she asked, wistfully. 

Reade fixed her with an unwavering 
blue eye. ‘‘He jumped at it,” he said. 

Before leaving the house that afternoon 
Cordelia sought Mr. Vowell in his study, 
and asked him to change a five-dollar 
gold piece for its paper equivalent. Mr. 
Vowell did so without comment, but his 
wife, happening to come in, with difficulty 
restrained her curiosity. 

‘‘Now I wonder why she did that?’ 
she questioned, as soon as Cordelia had 
departed. ‘‘If she’s spending or saving, 
why won't gold do just as well as bills?” 

‘*My dear,” her husband remonstrated, 
“is it our—ha—hum—affair?” 

‘** All very well,” replied his wife, ** but 
I like to take an interest in my depend- 
ents.” In which the lady erred. Inquis- 
itive about those in her employ she was 
to the last degree, but interested never. 

However, the fate of Cordelia’s wealth 
Mrs. Vowell never knew, nor did she ever 
know that on the way to the riding-school 
Cordelia dropped into a box for a hospital 
fund the testimonial quarter intrusted her 
for Mr. Haynes. 

While the children were engrossed 
with their new wheels, Cordelia took 
leave of Sam. It was their first meeting 
since her accident. 

‘* [ll be seeing you again?” asked Sam, 
thinking how pretty she looked with the 
color coming and going in her cheeks. 

‘*T fear—I think not,” she replied. 
‘*You will have gone West again by the 
time we return to town—and in any 
ease I need no further instruction,” she 
added, with formality. 

‘*There’s other ways of meetin’ besides 
givin’ an’ takin’ lessons,” observed Sam, 
looking straight before him, with a very 
red face, and chewing the superfluous 
stalk of a white pink, which, with festive 
intent, he was wearing in his button-hole. 

‘* Yes?” said Cordelia, nervously, try- 
ing to find her pocket. This moment 
had arrived not wholly unexpected. 
There had been a look in Sam’s eyes that 
day he placed her in the carriage, and 


, 


she trembled to think what in her pain 
and gratitude her own eyes might have 
answered. 

‘The dead surest way of meetin’ again 
is never to part at all,” said Sam. 

‘*IT—I must be going. Good-afternoon, 
and thank you. Will you— won't you 
accept this for all your trouble?” and, to 
the young man’s astonishment, she held 
out to him a crisp five-dollar bill. The 
gold piece had seemed to her too much 
like a keepsake, but there is no sentiment 
about a bill. 

Sam looked puzzled; then his face 
brightened humorously. ‘‘She send me 
that?” he asked, with a backward jerk of 
the head, intended to indicate the absent 
Mrs. Vowell. 

‘*No, no,” cried Cordelia. 3ut you 
have been so kind to me personally—I 
have been so slow—I have given you so 
much trouble. Please take it,” she plead- 
ed, with a catch in her throat. 

Sam looked down with a troubled face. 
I don’t want you should do this,” he 
said, in a lowered voice. 

Cordelia gathered up all her courage. 
“*T wish it,” she said, and in her tone 
was a reminiscent touch of a bishop's 
apron, shovel hat, and gaiters. 

‘All right, marm, and thank you,” 
answered Sam, pocketing the bill; and 
the young person in the office had a box 
of her favorite candy from it that very 
night. Butas he raised his hat and turn- 
ed to go, Cordelia stopped him with out- 
stretched hand. 

‘“*Good-by—oh, good-by,” she cried, safe 
now from herself as a nun behind her 
vows and bars. And as she looked into 
his kind, honest eyes she again faltered 
‘* Good-by.” 

Sam grasped her hand. ‘‘Good-by,” he 
said, and cast about for one of the many 
things he knew he meant to say—but it 
ended with good-by. 

That night, when she went to rest, Cor- 
delia looked at the bishop's daguerreo- 
type. The old face set in lines of benign 
authority gave no sign whether her con- 
duct was approved by the episcopacy on 
high, but in the faded morocco case was 
a lock of her mother’s gray-streaked hair. 
Cordelia kissed it reverently. 

‘*She would have wished it so, I know,” 
she thought. 

The lonely feeling at her heart she tried 
to attribute wholly to the absence of the 
bishop’s sermons from her dressing-table. 
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THE VAL SESIA. 


BY EDWIN LORD WEEKS 





MIHIS is the inscription blazoned on the 

wall at the foot of the stairway which 
is on the Sacro Monte of Varallo, in the 
Val Sesia. For those, and they are many, 
who shall climb this stairway on their 
bended knees four times during the vear, 
after having been duly confessed, there 
are a hundred days of plenary indul- 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—107 


gence for each ascent. This was so de- 
creed by Pope Clement XII. But not 
all the pilgrims who visit this shrine are 
so reverently inclined; few, if any, make 
the ascent entirely on their knees, and 
their custom is to kneel in rows on each 
broad step, and to rise as they step up- 
ward, and then to descend sideways or 
backwards while they murmur the requi- 
site number of prayers. 

There are many more who come to Va- 
rallo as to a summer resort, a place of 
villeggiatura, and they enjoy their holi- 
day after the pleasant and simple fashion 
of the Piemontese. Even as far back as 
the seventeenth century, if we may place 
faith in the chronicles of the day, the 
worldly people of Milan, and other ecapi- 
tals still further away, who came osten- 
sibly to do penance, were wont to mingle 
much dissipation and gayety with their 
pious duties, and to make their pilgrim- 
age an occasion for the display of pomp 
and luxury, and for airing their richest 
apparel. Varallo seems at that time to 
have offered the attractions of a faith- 
cure, combined with the lures of a fash- 
ionable watering-place. 

In the seventeenth century as many as 
ten thousand people sometimes came in 
a single day, according to Canon Torotti, 
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whose book was published in 1686.* Even 
then the valley was as famous for its 
wines and its trout as it is to-day. 
Bernardino Caimo, who founded the 
Sacro Monte about the time Columbus 
discovered the New World, seems to 
have been a Franciscan, and at one time 
Patriarch of the Holy Land. After his 
return from the East he conceived the 
idea of building reproductions of the most 
important sanctuaries of that country in 
some appropriate spot, which should 
closely resemble the original site, for the 
spiritual advantage of all Christians who 
were unable to make the long and peril- 
ous journey to Palestine. After much 
fruitless wandering about he finally dis- 
covered at Varallo the place which he 
had seen in a vision while in the Holy 
Land. Overjoyed at his success, he fell 
into an ecstasy, and offered up prayers 
of thanksgiving, as became a devout friar 
of his order. Either Jerusalem must have 
changed remarkably since that day, or 
Varallo; or else the faith of Caimo must 
have been strong enough to enable him 
to see with his spiritual vision that which 
he so earnestly desired. For certainly 
no greater contrast could be imagined 
than the grim nakedness of the worn-out 
landscape about Jerusalem and this ver- 
dant valley. Filled with enthusiasm and 
zeal, Caimo succeeded in obtaining a grant 
of land, together with the necessary funds, 
and immediately set about his great task. 
Many miraculous events are said to have 
occurred about this time having a direct 
bearing on his enterprise, but the most 
extraordinary, without doubt, was the 
discovery by the workmen of a stone ex- 
actly resembling that which covered the 
actual tomb of Christ—in every respect 
a fac-simile. The stone may be seen to 
this day fixed in the wall of one of the 
areades on the Sacro Monte. It may be 
possible, after all, that the hill on which 
the chapels are grouped may have had 
some remote likeness, in the fifteenth 
century, to the neighborhood of Calvary. 
By referring to an early engraving of the 
place one may see that there were but 
few trees at that time, and it may have 
had something of that gaunt and time- 
worn appearance characteristic of Pales- 
tine. It is Mr. Butler’s belief that the 


* The writer is indebted for many historical facts 
and for many valuable indications to that very in- 
teresting work, Hx Voto, by Samuel Butler, who 
seems to have thoroughly studied his subject. 
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real object in founding this “ spiritual 
stronghold,” so - remote from any of the 
great religious centres, was, in his own 
words, ‘‘an attempt to stem the torrent 
of reformed doctrines already surging 
over many an Alpine pass, and threat- 
ening a moral invasion as fatal to the 
spiritual power of Rome as earlier plys- 
ical invasions of nortlimen had been to 
her material power.” What seems to 
support the author’s theory is the fact 
that there are quite a number of similar 
religious fortresses similarly placed to 
dominate other valleys, although of less 
artistic value, as at Orta, Locarno, Varese, 
and minor places. From whichever di- 
rection one approaches Varallo, whether 
by that charming route over the ‘‘Colma” 
from the Lake of Orta, by railway from 
Novara, or from Alagna in tlie opposite 
direction, the Sacro Monte is the salient 
feature of the landscape, the one great 
landmark of the valley. 

The compact little group of chapels, 
churches, and cupolas, perched on the 
summit of the steep mountain spur, and 
shining out whitely against the lofty 
ridges beliind, vividly green when the 
sun shines, of deepest violet under cloud- 
shadows, overhangs the town beneath, 
and is always in view from every street. 
Even should one lose sight of the Sacro 
Monte for a moment, he is not allowed 
to forget that it is still there, for the 
sound of its bells is almost unceasing— 
at short intervals they smite the still air 
above with a sudden merry jingle, like a 
nursery rhyme set to music, while tlie 
deep-toned bell of the church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie close at hand tolls sol- 
emnly from time to time. 

Just a little back from the main street 
of the town, facing an open square, which 
is crowded on Tuesday mornings with 
market women in the Val Sesian costume 
—white and sombre blue or black—stands 
the ancient ‘‘Inn of the Three Kings,” 
with an open arcade under jutting eaves. 
On its right-hand corner is a marble tab- 
let with the inscription, ‘‘ Via al santua- 
rio.” A narrow lane leads to an empty 
grass-grown space, with the marble statue 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari close by the old 
church containing the famous frescoes of 
the great master, and here the ascent be- 
gins. Itis steep and winding, paved with 
small cobble-stones, set, as it were, in a 
green carpet, overarched with chestnut 
boughs, overhung by steep cliffs, half 
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hidden by dense undergrowth and purple 
heather, ferns and wild flowers. <A steep- 
er and shorter, more roughly paved road 
cuts off an angle or two, and leads direct- 
ly to the true cross, annually renewed, 
and always more or less whittled away at 
the bottom, in spite of the proverbial 
toughness of the wood. Stone seats in 
vitingly placed tempt the pilgrim to lin- 
ger on the way up, and enjoy the seduc- 
tive glimpses of wooded mountain-sides 
sloping down to the torrent flowing 
through rocky gorges, and the roofs and 
towers of the little city. At the summit 
there is a hospitable albergo, with ta- 
bles set under the arcade or scattered 
about in shady nooks. There are one 
or two little shrines on the way up, but 





THE INN OF THE THREE KINGS 


the series of numbered chapels, in which 
are placed the famous tableaux represent- 
ing chiefly the life of Christ, begins in 
front of the inn, where stand the bronze 
statues of Gaudenzio and Bernardino Cai- 
mo—one on either hand. The aim of 
the founder was to present in a series of 
tableaux the story of the sacred drama, 
and to combine the utmost resources of 
sculpture and painting in these colored 
figures of terra-cotta, and sometimes of 
wood, so that they should mingle happily 
with, or seem to melt into, the frescoed 
backgrounds on the walls. In many 
places the device was e mployed of build- 
ing out ‘* bosses of relievo” on the painted 
ficures of the wall, in order to lessen the 
abruptness of the transition to the flat 
decorated surface; here 

the arm of a frescoed 
figure stands out from 

the wall, or the shield 

of a mounted soldier, or 

the head-gear of a horse. 

If we would under- 

stand or realize’ to its 
fullest extent the power- 

ful impression of almost 
startling actuality pro- 
duced on the average 
mind by these groups, 
even up to this day, we 
must forget for a mo- 
ment the paltriness of 
many of the details and 
accessories, the common- 
place devices often em- 
ployed, which are searce- 

ly obvious to the faith- 

ful. Weshould try also 

to cast aside the hyper- 
critical tendencies of the 

age, as well as the ar- 
bitrary canons of good 

ty taste, and look through 
the carved gratings with 

the eye of the average 
observer, if not with the 
unquestioning faith of 

the awe-stricken pea- 
sants and devout pil- 
grims who have gazed at 
these marvels for three 
hundred years and more. 
Having then somewhat 
shifted our point of view, 

and adjusted,so to speak, 

our mental focus, we can- 

not but admit that the 
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THE SACRO MONTE. 


founder has succeeded admirably in real- 
izing his object, whieh was not so much 
art for art’s sake as art for another end. 
The edifices containing these groups are 
scattered about at different elevations, 
and seemingly without any obvious plan 
or arrangement, and are of various de- 
signs and dimensions, usually with open 
loggias or porticos; colonnaded galleries 
perched on the very brink of a precipice, 
and commanding magnificent vistas up 
or down the valley, sometimes connect 
one building with another; some are cir 
cular, others square, and they are gener- 
ally without much pretension to archi- 
tectural effect, but all combine well with 
the landscape, and recall the quaint med- 
iwval backgrounds in the pictures of 
early Italian masters. Narrow garden 


walks, paved with small round pebbles 
and bordered with boxwood hedges, wind 
irregularly under blossoming trees from 
one station to another. 


Faint whiffs of 








incense mingle with the 
pervading scent of the 
box and the delightful 

odors of the old garden, 

where everything is left 
to grow pretty much as it will. In 
these late August days one hardly thinks 
about the temperature when doing no- 
thing; but the air of the valley is dense 
and steamy, and one usually reaches the 
top of the Sacred Mount, however slowly 
he may walk, in that saturated condition 
which follows prolonged exertion in the 
tropics. 

Pilgrims habitually take the chapels in 
order, beginning with No. 1—Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden—a very pre- 
sentable couple; but the newly painted 
background, representing the fall of man 
in a series of large panels, is of little ar- 
tistic merit, and only cost, I am told, 
about one thousand lire. As there are 
upwards of forty chapels, one ean hardly 
do more here than refer briefly to a few 
of the more interesting works. In Mr. 

3utler’s book there is a full and complete 
description of each. These groups might 
be briefly characterized as being the prin- 
cipal scenes of the Passion Play present- 
ed in the shape of the modern diorama, 
and are perhaps the earliest known ex- 
amples of that class. In order to appre- 
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ciate fully the merit of these sculptured 
figures in terra-cotta, and the genius of 
the masters who wrought them in such 
perishable materials, we should not look 
for the same qualities which amuse us in 
the groups at the Musée-Grévin, the high- 
est level of achievement in that direction, 
of merely imitative art. 

Our first impressions of them are like- 
ly to be rather disappointing, if our inter- 
est has just been awakened or stimulated 
by the excellent collotype photographs in 
Mr. Butler's book, or those nade by Signor 
Joseph Pizzetta, of Varallo. The photog 
rapher has naturally chosen in every 
case some figure or group of exceptional 
merit, so that the inferior secondary fig- 
ures fade into the shadow and discreetly 
take their places among the frescoed fig- 
ures of the backgrounds. By having one’s 
attention thus concentrated on some mas- 
terpiece of Tabachetti,Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
or d’Enrico, one is sure to be deeply im- 
pressed by its lifelike realism and daring 
vigor of action. The principal figures, well 
lighted, detach themselves boldly from the 
background; we note the admirable mod- 
elling of hand or arm, the character and 
expression of each face, while the bits of 
real drapery here and there add much to 
the astonishing realism of the whole. In 
looking at such reproductions our judg- 
ment has not been hampered or biassed 
by the coarse clayey texture of the flesh, 
the dilapidated horse-hair wigs, and the 
loads of brutally crude paint and gilding 
which successive generations of ‘* restor- 
ers ” have deposited on flesh or drapery, 
obscuring, and in many cases totally ob- 
literating, the delicacy of modelling. 
Even at its best this kind of restoration 
never soars above the level, as regards 
texture and coloring, of those painted fig- 
ures of saints and apostles which stock 
the shops dedicated to the sale of objets 
de piété in the Latin quarter of Paris; 
one turns from the photographs to the 
actual groups with a keen sense at first 
of disappointment. The lighting of the 
groups is usually dim and monotonous, 
except when a ray of sunlight steals 
through the grating, and then it is quite 
likely to fall on some exceptionally bad 
figure—some Roman soldier with gaudy 
gilded armor, not unlike the figure-head 
of a ship—or to bring out some unfortu- 
nate detail, such asa tuft of artificial herb- 
age, or a nondescript terra-cotta animal, 
like a huge toy. And, moreover, the art 


education of the present day discloses the 
glaring deficiencies, the harshness and 
bad taste of the color, and the archaic or 
conventional animals, and other lament- 
able accessories. 

It sometimes happens that the effect of 
any one scene is as sustained, as well 
as impressive, as that of Tabachetti’s 
great work, The Journey to Calvary, in 
Chapel No. 36. Here the composition is 
concentrated, the attention is drawn at 
once to the principal actors, and the sub- 
ordinate groups are all sufficiently inter- 
esting, and at the same time keep their 
proper places in the general scheme. In 
the immediate foreground is the figure of 
Christ sinking under the weight of the 
cross, goaded on with blows and kicks by 
his tormentors. Saint Veronica, holding 
the handkerchief, kneels in front, and 
just behind her is the fiendish face of the 
‘*man with the goitre ”—one of the execu- 
tioners. This man with the goitre occurs 
in other compositions. Even tle giant 
mounted figures of the Roman soldiers 
are unusually good, and the action of the 
horses is, for the most part, natural and 
vigorous, so that one does not feel their 
anatomical deficiencies, which are not 
more conspicuous here than in the paint- 
ed works of other great masters of that 
day, when everything not directly con- 
nected with the human interest of the 
subject was regarded as subordinate, and 
treated with scant attention. All the forty 
figures of the procession are impelled by 
the same rhytlimic movement towards Cal 
vary at the left. However one may feel 
the limitations of such a work, wherein 
colored statues are seen against a painted 
background, where many of the accesso- 
ries are real, such as the wooden crosses, 
the ropes and chains and spikes, or por- 
tions of drapery, he cannot but realize 
that, even with all the resources and in- 
herited methods of to-day, it would be 
difficult to achieve a more satisfactory re- 
sult. Absolute correctness in a few mi- 
nor details would not materially improve 
the harmony of the whole conception, and 
might only draw the eye to that which 
was meant to be of subordinate interest. 
Mr. Butler says of this work *‘ that it is 
not too much to call it the most extraor- 
dinary work that has ever been achieved 
in sculpture.” 

In the chapels of minor value, such as 
that of the Descent from the Cross, are 
to be found some of the very best figures. 
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In this one is the ‘** Veechiotto,” figured 


as the frontispiece in Mr. Butler’s book. 


It represents a short, thick-set man of 
middle age, with a reddish beard, clad 
in a sleeveless blouse, presumably of lea- 
ther, from the stiffness of the folds, and 





CHRIST AND SAINT VERONICA, 


belted in at the waist. The sleeves of 
the under-garment come through the arm- 
holes. He is gazing upwards at the cross 
with that intense, somewhat strained ex 
pression natural with that position of the 
nead, and his left hand holds up the brim 
of his stiff felt hat. Just such men may 
be seen by the dozen to-day in these 
mountain valleys, where there is a strain 
of Teutonic blood. His throat, with the 
sharply defined sinews and veins, is a 
wonderful piece of modelling; so is the 
hand which grasps the brim of his hat. 
The sleeve alone is stamped with the im- 
press of a master-hand. I know of no 
work of modern sculptors—for it is essen- 
tially modern in spirit—which surpasses 
it in living vitality, in absolute realism, 
and it may be fittingly classed with one 
or two of the finest portraits of Velas- 


THE 


quez in the Madrid Gallery. <A good 
photograph of it is like a photograph of 
actual flesh and blood: and for this rea- 
son it challenges comparison with a Ve 
Jasquez rather than with the work of any 
sculptor. It has, in fact, rather the qual- 
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ity of painting than of sculpture, although 
in looking at it and realizing its com- 
pleteness one almost forgets to think of 
the means or the medium employed. 

In the chapel devoted to the Massacre 
of the Innocents there are several re- 
markable groups, although there is little 
or no unity of effect, as these groups are 
scattered about in haphazard fashion, with 
no central dominating point of interest. 
One of the best and most striking of them 
represents a young mother writhing un- 
der the feet of a swarthy half-naked brute, 
who holds aloft her child, hanging head 
downwards; the man’s right hand grasps 
a battle-axe, which the mother, struggling 
on the ground, has seized with both hands, 
and with desperate energy she is striving 
to wrest itfrom him. It may be under- 
stood from this description, inadequate as 
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it is, that the action is both violent and 
transitory—two qualities recognized as 
being most difficult to express in plastic 
art—and yet the artist (if I remember 
rightly this work is ascribed to Rossetti) 
who had the boldness to grapple with 
such a subject has left little to be desired. 

One is apt to overlook the frescoes, 
owing partly to their being for the most 
part badly lighted, and to their general 
state of neglect and decay from dampness. 
For nearly all the chapels are open to the 
air, and only partially protected from 
damp by glass and carved-wood screens 
with ‘* peep-holes” at intervals. People 
are also likely to overlook the artistic de- 
signs and workmanship of these screens, 
many of which are well worth studying. 
One may study Gaudenzio to better ad- 
vantage in the church at the foot of the 
Sacro Monte, where the entire wall of the 
screen fronting the entrance is covered by 
his mural paintings, which are arranged 
in a series of panels, separated only by 
dividing-lines, comprising many different 
motives, treating chiefly of the Crucifixion. 

Whatever position Gaudenzio Ferrari 
may occupy hereafter relatively to other 
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masters of his epoch, when a new series 
of critics and art historians shall have 
come forward to call attention to his 
somewhat neglected claims, there can be 
no question as to his astonishing ver 
satility as sculptor, painter, and dee 
orative artist. Some of his Madonnas 
bring to mind the famous one in the altar- 
piece, by Bellini, in the church of the 
Frari at Venice. 

As Gaudenzio is believed by many to 
have been either a pupil or an imitator 
of Raphael, Mr. Butier says, ‘‘ Gaudenzio 
never studied under Raphael; he may 
have painted for him, and perhaps he did 
so—no one knows whether he did or did 
not; but in every branch of his art he 
was incomparably Raphael’s superior, and 
must have known it perfectly well.” 

There is also a quotation in Mr. Butler’s 
book from King, an earlier writer, who 
says, ‘‘The greatest of all Gaudenzio's 
achievements is the large Chapel of the 
Crucifixion (on the Sacro Monte), a work 
of the most extraordinary character and 
masterly execution.” Some local bene- 
factor, whose name escapes me, has just 
finished, at great expense, the marble 
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steps of the church, and its front, enrich- 
ed with gilding. The interior is an exam- 
ple of excessive Renaissance and rococo 
adornment; but I must confess to have 
rather enjoyed the dome, looking up from 
below. Companies of sculptured and 
painted angels and saints are seated on 
substantial clouds around its base, and 
rose-tinted cupids are flying upwards, 
where they mingle rather happily with 
their frescoed brethren on the curving 
walls. 

Quite aside from the interest, historic 
or zsthetic, of the Sacro Monte, there is 
the living interest of its visitors and pil- 
grims, and that which always clings to a 
spot which has not survived its original 
uses, and where one may see to-day pre- 


““THE MASSACRE 





OF THE INNOCENTS 


cisely what one might have seen in the six- 
teenth century, barring the slight differ- 
ences of costume. On Sundays, and most 


of all on féte-days, one may always meet 
companies of villagers,chiefly women, who 
sometimes drag their good men with them, 
looking through the peep-holes; and often 
one of their number, of more scholarly 
habit than the others, or the rustic priest, 
reads from a little book the description 


of each diorama in turn; and then all 
proceed to the sacred stairway,and kneel- 
ing in rows, mount the steps—whiclh are 
sometimes so crowded that there is scarce 
kneeling-space left. The smart costumes 
of the ruddy sunbrowned peasant gir)s 
of Fobello give a touch of jauntiness to 


the whole scene. The ascent of the 
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‘* Scala Santa” is not without occasional 
perils, for the writer assisted at the cliase 
and destruction of an active and bellig- 
erent scorpion on its very steps by two 
ladies armed with parasols. 


Il. 

There is but little of Varallo aside from 
the Sacro Monte, and one may walk 
through it in a very few minutes; but 
that little is made interesting by the 
Italian charm of its yellow weather- 
stained walls, over which droop masses 
of tangled luxuriance, the overflow of 
the gardens behind; and above the walls 
there is always the steep side of a moun- 
tain in sight, green under the deep blue 
sky, or violet under the shadow of daz- 
ziing white clouds, with here and there a 
slender straight campanile like a Moorish 
mosque tower; and where the streets are 
narrowest, with broad eaves which almost 
shut out the sky, the tall houses are hung 
with balconies, often of florid fantastic 
designs in forged iron, worthy of a mu- 
seum, which are laden with flower-pots 
and entwined with blossoming plants and 
swaying creepers. In rainy weather blue 
and yellow and green patches come out 
vividly on the stuccoed walls, among 
highly colored fragmentary advertise- 
ments of local fétes, and dashing young 
ladies in giddy bicycle costumes; for the 
modern high-art poster has found its way 
to Val Sesia, and often decorates a wall 
in the immediate vicinity of some grave 
fifteenth-century Madonna. And there are 
the frescoed houses of Renaissance archi- 
tecture, with the real and the imitation 
windows side by side: at the painted 
window there is often a smiling painted 
lady, as elsewhere in Italy. 

Across the bridge, guarded by a mod- 
ern warrior in white marble, over the 
stream which comes down from the rocky 
Val Mastallone, there is a villa painted to 
represent a Venetian palace, with a real 
garden in front, and a frescoed one seen 
in perspective through a doorway. Here, 
when a man is ambitious for something 
better than a plastered house - front, he 
paints himself a Pitti Palace of hewn stone, 
or a facade of Venetian Gothic, which is 
often so well done that the camera would 
fail to discriminate between the real and 
the unreal portions of the edifice; and 
when, as on market-days, groups of coun- 
try women from Fobello or elsewhere, in 
smart vivandiére costume, with braided 
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and tasselled trousers of military cut, are 
standing in front of these scene-painters’ 
houses, one naturally expects, and not al- 
ways in vain, to hear the orchestra strike 
up, for at any hour before midnight there 
is always music somewhere, if it is only 
the local hurdy-gurdy. 3ehind one of 
these houses, which must have been a 
trattoria, a little way beyond the town, 
there was always the sound of musie in 
the afternoon, and by looking over the 
garden wall one might see a score of 
young people dancing under the heavy- 
laden vines, which hung from the trees 
of the orchard. As in most small towns 
and villages in this part of Italy, the few 
streets, which all have the air of belong- 
ing to some large city of the importance 
of Verona or Padua, change suddenly at 
the outskirts into country roads, witli 
gardens on either side and the mountain 
solitudes beyond. But one cannot go far 
along these roads, now invaded by the bi- 
eyele or the occasional ‘‘horseless car- 
riage,” without passing some old church 
or shrine brilliantly frescoed on the outer 
walls and under the porticos with medi- 
zeval saints and apostles; and every where 
in Val Sesia these mural paintings are 
of superior excellence, and often in a good 
state of preservation; much is owing, no 
doubt, to the exertions of Signor Arriente 
and his struggles against the vandalism 
of syndies and other local magnates. 

The number and size of the inns of Va- 
rallo are partly answerable for its hav- 
ing the appearance of being much larger 
than it is—a harmless bit of deception, 
since they mostly have the reputation of 
being good. These institutions are of 
every grade and size, from the ‘‘Stabili- 
mento Hyderopatico,” which stands in its 
own grounds well outside the town, and 
poses haughtily as the Grand Hotel, and 
from the principal albergos, to the os- 
terias and trattorias, the delicate grada- 
tions between them not being always ob- 
vious to the casual stranger. The extent 
and importance of these caravansaries, 
seemingly out of all proportion to the size 
of the town, for almost every other house 
offers liospitality in one shape or another, 
are easily accounted for by the Sacro 
Monte, and the trains of pilgrims which 
it attracts. To-day, although greatly 
shorn of its former glories, and with no 
evening entertainments worthy of a coun- 
try fair, the little town is always fill- 
ed with strangers during the summer 
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months, and the hotels are often crowd 
ed, chiefly with the Milanese, who bring 
their children and nurses and dogs, 
which are not excluded here from the 
table @héte. 

III. 

These inns of Varallo, and of all the 
neigliborhood, in fact, are almost as much 
of a feature as the Sacred Mount itself. 
The ‘* Posta,” seen from the other side 
of the little river, rises straight from the 
stony channel, huge and sulphur-tinted, 
with iron galleries extending along its 
vast, many-windowed front, buried in 
places under masses of vines and verd- 
ure, through which rows of square port- 
holes have been cut, commanding views 
up and down the valley. The “Italia” 
was once a convent or a monastery, and 
when these institutions were suppressed, 
the building was sold for a trifling sum. 
The man who bought it was excommuni- 
cated; but it has prospered, nevertlieless, 
for many years as a hotel. and has long 
been famous for its cuisine. It still 
bears traces of its former state; the 


walls, even the partitions between the 
bedrooms, whieh were evidently designed 
for cells, are of solid masonry, and thick 
enough for a fortress. The cooking of 
this inn does not lack a local flavor of its 
own. Many and wonderful ave the dish- 
es prepared from fungi of various hues 
and dimensions; some of them, fried in 
batter and served with a rich wine sauce, 
can hardly be distinguished in color and 
flavor from the slices of liver with which 
the dish is garnished, while others are 
suggestive of vegetables more or less fa- 
miliar, such as the fried plantains of 
Southern latitudes. 

There is a tradition here concerning 
some rare and expensive variety of fun- 
gus—much loved by Italian epicures 
which is said to be as self-assertive and 
pungently odorous as the choicest Roche- 
fort—it mighteven stand comparison with 
the famous jack-fruit of the far East; 
at least so I was told by a travelled Eng- 
lishman, who confessed that he was obliged 
to leave the table when it came on. But 
I was not fortunate enough to be able to 
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describe this plat from personal experi 
ence, as the usual tendency of the waiters 
is to reserve these strictly local dainties 
for fastidious Italians. But one does not 
require an overeducated palate in order 
to appreciate the never-failing fresh trout 
of the valley—of which one never tires 
nor the risotto and macaroni and hares 
served up with polenta. 

The long range of windows of this an- 
cient refectory overlooks on one side the 
greenest imaginable landscape, from the 
roof of matted vines heavy with purple 
grapes, just beneath the windows, over 
the clipped evergreens and rank aban- 
donment of flower-beds left to grow at 
will, over rusty tiled roofs of sheds and 
outbuildings, to the steep slopes across the 
narrow river-bed, densely clothed with 
chestnut woods. All is one unbroken 
mass of green, save for the slight veil 
of atmospheric purple, as the eye travels 
upward to the sky-line of the hills. But 
it is at the late dinner hour, the Italian 
pranzo, that this room takes on_ its 
Here we 
are far removed from the oppressive and 


most characteristic appearance. 


often funereal good form of the Anglo- 
Swiss table @héte. Family parties stroll 
in, and the small tables gradually fill up. 
In the intervals of the service people visit 
their neighbors from table to table; chil- 
dren wander about the room, helping 
themselves to the good things left within 
their reach by indulgent waiters, or romp 
with the dogs which usually accompany 
their mistresses to dinner, The acoustic 
properties of the room are excellent, for 
people are able to converse from one end 
to the other without shouting, but what 
with the voices of the children and the jin- 
gle of canine bells, they are often obliged 
to telegraph across the room with quick 
imperative vestures. <A sort of comra- 
dery soon establishes itself between the 
guests and their favorite waiters, who join 
in the amiable chatter and furnish scraps 
of information about the few forestieri. 
A stalwart officer of gens d’armes, who 
always dined in full uniform, sat at the 
end of the room where he could keep his 
eye on all the convives, not to keep them 
in order, but to act as master of ceremo- 
nies and amuse the children. A Milanese 
beauty, with a face like one of Gauden 
zio’s Madonnas, who could not have been 
over twenty, occupied a neighboring table 
with her husband and friends. It must 
have been her wedding journey, and the 


endiess variety of her fresh summer toi- 
lets furnished the principal decorative 
element. After dinner her table became 
the centre of attraction—a little court 
where all the guests, as they passed, 
stopped to pay the homage which was her 
birthright. It must be said to the credit 
of the ladies that they were quite as gen- 
erous asthe men. Some one usually sat 
down at the piano and improvised, or 
played waltzes for the children and young 
folks inclined to dance. Next to the Mil- 
anese beauty sat a young lady of ten or 
eleven, who often entertained the whole 
company with recitations, songs, and 
mimicry of popular café-chantant sing- 
ers, with the aplomb of a finished ae 
tress. Everywhere reigned the admirable 
grace and sans géne of the Italian sum- 
mer resort, and the rare English tourists 
forgot their natural self-distrust and some- 
times lifted their voices above a whisper. 
In the dearth of other entertainments 
this dining 
enough for the short evenings. 


-room furnished distraction 


IY. 

The dissipations of this small eapital 
were neither numerous nor expensive. 
Two rival hurdy-gurdies were our main- 
stay and comfort. The more prosperous 
of these two itinerant music- boxes was 
drawn by a stolid and well-fed donkey, 
whose neck and ears were protected from 
flies or sunstroke by a white linen have- 
lock, and his modest store of forage was 
earried on a shelf under the piano. This 
instrument had obtained a first-class gold 
medal at the Exposition of Genoa, accord- 
ing to the gilded inscription blazoned on 
its front, and it plaved the ‘* Carnival of 
Venice,” with variations. The padrone,a 
robustious good-natured brigand, usually 
hired an old woman to turn the crank 
or she may have paid for that privilege. 
These two establishments—the other being 
less worthy of remark, as it was propelled 
by man-power only—had the tact and 
good taste not to play the ‘* Carnival of 
Venice’ too near together or at the same 
time. 

Our attention was first called to the 
existence of the circus while hanging 
over a balcony of the hotel by the gam 
bols and pranks of an eccentric figure in 
the street below. He was clad in a rusty 
ill-fitting dress suit and black skull-eap. 
His face was painted, and a white glove 
under his name, ** Agosto,” was rudely 
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chalked upon his back. Who does not 
remember Auguste of the old Hippo- 
drome, his long-tailed coat, his loose white 
cotton gloves, and his headlong rushes 
into the ring? The Paris audiences which 
he once delighted have long since forgot- 
ten him. The Hippodrome itself, trans- 
ported to Earl’s Court, London, where it 
was to enter upon a new lease of life as 
an Indian Bazar, was hopelessly wrecked 
by a hurricane; but the memory of Au- 
guste still survives in this remote valley. 
The admission-fee to any part of the tent 
was only eight cents, reserved seats ex- 
cepted, and this did not at first seem an 
exorbitant sum, but it was quite sufficient 
when one considers the hardship of sitting 
upon rough planks, hewn by unskilful 
hands from the trunks of trees, and the 
odors from the closely packed crowd. 

One easily forgot these trifling dis- 
comforts in witnessing the genuine de- 
light of the spectators, and the boundless 
enthusiasm with which they applauded 
the young lady who did the bareback 
act, and the other who walked the tight 
rope, and the sallies of Agosto. When 
each artist had a benefit, and it was the 
turn of one or another of them every 
performing night, the villagers and chil- 
dren, who were not, any of them, over- 
blest with coin, contributed generously. 

The illuminations consisted of six kero- 
sene-lamps, two of them fastened to the 
central tent pole, and the performance 
had to be interrupted, often at its most 
thrilling point, while the lamps were being 
trimmed. No one showed the least im- 
patience, and the reserved seats were reg- 
ularly filled by the aristocracy from the 
hotel, including the reigning beauty, who 
never missed an evening. Even in the 
daytime the small boys of Varallo could 
not keep away from the camping-ground, 
for the domicile of the troupe was a 
sort of van, or house on wheels, backed 
up against the tent door; it served as 
dressing- room during the performance; 
and here the stars ate, slept, and did the 
family washing, and were quite as fasci- 
nating to the youthful mind as in their 
spangled finery. Considering their 
cramped quarters they really made a very 
presentable appearance. I must admit 
having deeply regretted losing the last 
night of the circus for the sake of attend- 
ing the Teatro Civico. 

This theatre, artistic in its design and 
faded decorations, was once the town- 





hall, but is narrow for its present use. 
Its walls within are covered with rude 
frescoes, showing the mountain glories of 
Alagna and the Hotel Guglielmina. The 
reserved seats near the orchestra cost one 
lira—more than double the admission to 
the circus. The first piece was a melo- 
drama, a hopeless and dreary muddle, of 
which the scene was laid in ancient Ven- 
ice, followed by a farce qualified as ‘* Bril- 
liantissima Farsa.” But the administra- 
tion, having little confidence in the un- 
aided powers of the players to keep the 
audience in their seats till the end, had 
added another and more potent attrac- 
tion —a ‘‘serio-comic lottery.” Each 
ticket of entrance, ranging in value from 
six to twenty cents, entitled the holder 
to a chance, and the drawing took place 
after the farce. On the list of prizes, as 
duly set forth on the bill, were a *‘ Pollas- 
tro Vivo,” a return ticket from Varallo 
to Rome, a bottle of Barbera, and an in- 
stantaneous photograph of the ‘‘ Victor” 
—the hero of the hour, the invincible 
Count of Turin, who had just conquered 
the French champion on the field of 
honor, to the eternal glory of Italy. 
Only a haunting fear of drawing the first 
prize, the Living Rooster, kept the writer 
awake during the interminable melo- 
drama and the drearier farce; but it for- 
tunately fell to the lot of a young lady 
of the town to carry away the bird in 
triumph. 
¥. 

Alagna, at the upper end of the Val 
Sesia, is the goal of the Italian summer 
tourist, Varallo being but the half-way 
station. A number of Grand Hotels are 
congregated here, built after the Italian 
fashion, directly on the street, and as if 
they formed part of some continuous 
boulevard; but there its no other street; 
and frowning heights on either side ef- 
fectually shut out any glimpse of the 
higher mountains. By following the 
bridle-path upward, past the sheds of the 
gold-mining company, a point is reached 
where Monte Rosa and its neighbors 
swing gradually into view. - The attrac- 
tions of Alagna are touched upon briefly 
in an illustrated hand-book in English as 
she is writ, published by the family which 
owns the principal hotels in the valley. 

Little fault can be found with either 
the hotels or their amiable managers, and 
some passages in their hand-book are as 
quaintly and delightfully worded as if 
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written by a Calcutta baboo. There is 
one seale of charges for adults, and anoth- 
er for ‘children not exceeding 1 metre 
in height and coabitants.” The public is 
also informed that **the owner can oc- 
cupy the above said rooms till the day 
of the visitors’ arrival 
which ought to be known 
the day before.” 

The first thing to do is 
to go up to the Col d’‘Olen, 
the Italian Riffel, where 
the hotel is recommend- 
ed as ‘‘the highest in 
Europe.” This is not 
meant to call attention 
to its charges, which are 
sufficiently high, but to 
its elevation, some ten 
thousand feet above sea- 
level. The moment cho- 
sen for this pilgrimage 
was, unfortunately, near 
the end of August, when 
the fine weather began to 
break up. I had often 
noticed when on some of 
the higher peaks around 
Zermatt, that while the 
sky wa. cloudless in ev- 
ery direction, and the dis- 
tant snows were toned by that beautiful 
golden haze suggestive of continued calm 
weather, the valleys below on the Italian 
side were closely packed and as if floored 
with solid clouds, reaching far out over the 
Lombard plains. The opportunity came 
this time of watching the upward march 
of these clouds driven through the Val 
Sesia by the prevailing southerly wind, 
until they were stopped by the great bar- 
rier of the Monte Rosa chain, rising ten 
thousand feet above the valleys. This 
phenomenon seems to be akin to that 
which annually takes place on the 
‘breaking of the monsoon” in India, 
although on a more restricted scale. 
For a long time previous the local ba- 
rometer of Varallo, the peeled twig of a 
certain tree nailed above the window of 
a jeweller’s shop, had steadily drooped 
point downward. The citizens have un- 
bounded faith in its infallibility, and 
when the aneroids and other costly in- 
struments fail to keep up with the exas- 
perating changes of mountain weather, 
this simple contrivance is always right, 
and points upward in fine weather, and 
droops when a change is at hand. 
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On the afternoon when I began tie as- 
cent of the mule track behind the Hotel 
Monte Rosa (of Alagna), the heavy mists 
which hung about the heights descended, 
and we passed from sunliglit into shad 
ow. If the tourist does not want to be 
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burdened by his own valise during this 
steep ascent of four hours, he has only to 
ask for a porter, and will usually find a 
young woman of the village ready to 


perform that service. They are seldom 
seen without a long funnel-shaped bas- 
ket strapped point downwards to their 
shoulders, in which some of them could 
easily carry both valise and owner. If 
the traveller has not yet got rid of any 
conscientious seruples about ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere’ which he may have brought 
from New England, he may as well lay 
them aside here, for these ladies are only 
too glad to earn four frances so easily, and 
he need not restrain his Alpine ardor 
out of consideration for lis porteress, 
as he will have enough to do to keep up 
with her. Little was visible as we drew 
near the Col except the glimmer of a 
snow-patch, and the outline of the porter- 
ess as she emerged from the fog. 

The first indication of the hotel was 
the lettering on the end of the building 
when it loomed up abeve us all at once- 
a bleak-looking house on a still bleaker 
ridge, from which a snow - field sloped 
away below, blackened at one end to the 
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hue of charcoal by the dirt and débris 
thrown from the hotel. As for the vaunt- 
ed view from the terrace, one might as 
well have been on the deck of an ocean 
steamer in a fog bank. But in the morn- 
ing the mists cleared away for a brief 
season, and left the Monte Rosa group 
standin gout hard and clear-cut and close 
at hand against the deep blue of the sky. 
It is even more imposing than from the 
Riffel, with which the situation of the 
hotel invites comparison. At a little dis- 
tance from it one may look through a 
gap in the dividing-ridge down into the 
valley of Gressoney, which runs almost 
parallel to the Val Sesia. Strange threat- 
ening vaporous shapes reared themselves 
suddenly from the hidden abyss below, 
rapidly taking more solid form and sub- 
stance, and as the wind caught their 
lofty summits, stretching half-way across 
the sky, only to dissolve again into flying 
shreds, through which could be seen 
ranges beyond ranges of cumuli, piled 
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up like snow mountains in a sunny sky. 
It was far more interesting to watch these 
shifting changes than even the magnih 
cent panorama of Monte Rosa, revealed 
now and then just behind us, with all its 
glittering and solid reality, so material in 
comparison with the changing phantas- 
magoria on the other side, through which 
the sun alternately shone or waned. The 
spectacle had also another interest, for it 
was the brewing of the great storm which 
overtook us as we were driven down to 
Varallo the following day, and deluged 
the valley with a tropical downpour. 
VI. 

Any one may enjoy to the utmost the 
charm of discovering Biella for himself, 
for no one that I know of has ever taken 
the trouble to describe it. Its charm lies 
not so much in any new element as in 
the combination, the unexpected arrange- 
ment of those simple things which people 
love in primitive Italy. 
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No doubt the complicated journey 
counts for much in the writer’s impression 
of Biella as approached from Varallo.. I 
got up at 4.30 A.M.—for here, as in Spain, 
trains must start at untimely hours—and 
after half an hour’s rail down the valley 
to Borgo Sesia, climbed sleepily into a 
queer little post-wagon like a species of 
ambulance, but with two empty benches 
facing each other, which gradually filled 
up as we were trundled drowsily along 
mountain valleys, through village squares, 
where people were just getting up. My 
first companion was a genial brigand— 
for brigands usually wear just such slouch 
hats and long mustaches—who spoke a 
few words of French, and had just re- 
turned from a journey to Switzerland— 
the event of his life. One or twe ladies 
vot in, wearing nothing on their heads 
but their own dense frizzes, and carrying 
market baskets and other impedimenta, 
and a young lady in a town-made hat 
and gown. Our brigand addressed his 
conversation in the local tongue to the 
company in general, describing the glories 
of Switzerland, and of the hotel kept by 
his relatives at Saas-Fee, where silver 
forks and clean napkins were put on the 
table at every meal. And if the scene of 
his Odyssey had been the land of Prester 
John, the company could not have shown 
more sympathetic interest, after the man- 
ner of this kindly race. If one wishes to 
see them at their best he must travel in 
these democratic conveyances, or second 
or third class-on the railways, and he will 
witness more little acts of courtesy and 
old-time politeness than he will ever see 
ina Pullman ear. As we neared the end 
of the journey we began to descend ab- 
ruptly and by long zigzags, and every 
one exclaimed, with delight and wonder, 
at the road curving far below us, through 
forests of gigantic chestnuts, yellow with 
burs, the bird’s-eye view of Vallée-Mosso, 
and the purple glimpses through the tree- 
tops of the plains of Lombardy, like a 
distant summer sea. The little train 
waiting at the station carried us steadily 
downward for an hour and more, always 
through vineyards and gardens and long 
vine-clad, terraced ridges, capped with 
convents and castles and sentinel cypress- 
es, sharply drawn against the tawny 
mountain slopes. Vines heavy with pur- 
ple clusters stretched from tree to tree, 
and as we neared Biella even the ugli- 
ness of tall factory chimneys was half 
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concealed by creepers artfully trained to 
their very summits. 

After its bustling streets and cafés, its 
old churches, mouldering baptistery, and 
ancient albergos with alluring titles, the 
most original feature of Biella is the little 
funicular railway, by which the citizen, 
on paying one cent, ascends to the higher 
part of the town, or rather a separate, more 
aristocratic, and grass-grown quarter, 
whence one may see, as on the Riviera, a 
far-reaching coast-line of mountains, capes, 
and even distant snow-capped islands, 
only the billowing chestnut forests below 
melt, not into the purple Mediterranean, 
but into its illusive counterpart, the vast 
plain of Lombardy. The little railway 
passes in mid-air over a terraced vine- 
yard rich with flowers, past a crumbling 
cinquecento ruin, and along a wall where 
tomato-vines and fruit trees are trained 
within a foot of the rail. It happened 
on the return journey by moonlight that 
most of my fellow-travellers of the morn- 
ing were in the diligence, but owing to 
the various delays we did not reach Bor- 
go Sesia until the last train for Varallo 
was moving out of the station. The dil- 
igence was driven into a high, many- 
galleried court- yard, where a landscape 
was painted in illusive perspective on 
one wall, where the full moon, just sink- 
ing behind high cliffs, shone through a 
projecting baleony, and the week's wash- 
ing fluttered and flapped on the railings. 
Over the outer arch was the sign— 

Trattoria del Bersaglieri con Allogio ¢ 

Stallagio Cavalli e Vetture. A Nolo. 


Many a delightful old yarn of Boccac- 
cio or Giovanni Fiorentino takes us into 
just such a hostelry, and I have no doubt 
that in their day tDe bill of fare consisted 
quite as exclusively of vitello and of 
chickens, which were publicly done to 
death in the courj-yard in precisely the 
same way—and that #16 wine was just as 
good—for it is well Kyoywn that one may 
usually find better wine in these tratto- 
rias than in more pretentious hotels which 
grow rich on the money of forestieri. 

Owing to the lateness & the hour and 
the uncertainty of finding any better ac- 
commodations in the town, it seemed wiser 
to take one’s chances here, particularly 
as the padrone, a beefy colossus in his 
shirt sleeves, had picked up a few words 
of French, and he conducted me up the 
stairway in the court, and, dodging under 
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the still damp washing, opened a door on 
one of the galleries. Nothing could have 
been finer than the bed, evidently his best, 
or more vividly colored than the new 
counterpane; and then his charge was 
only one lira. The range of low-vault- 
ed rooms, opening on the court below, 
was brilliantly lighted when I entered in 
quest of supper. A casual inspection of 
the numerous and noisy company might 
have led the stranger to believe that he 
had fallen among thieves. Their dark, 
shaggy heads, under battered felt hats, 
were outlined against yellow, smoke-be- 
grimed walls. Out of compliment to the 
padrone, most of them were in their 
shirt sleeves; all of them were eating and 
drinking the wine of Val Sesia, and all 
were talking. From the last room, where 
a dinner was in progress, came frequent 
bursts of song and roaring choruses. I 
had stumbled into a veritable Teniers of 
the nineteenth century. 

So few tourists frequent the Val Sesia 
that the natives are still unspoiled, and 
a lira goes a long way. The rare Eng- 
lishmen who venture over from Switz- 
erland usually push on from the Lake of 
Orta over the ‘‘Colma” to Varallo, and 
the valley has not yet been invaded by 
the overflow from Zermatt, as Monte 
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BY PASCHAL 


“ QAyY, mister, can you tell me where 
K) to find James T. Halterman, Es- 


quire ?” 

The question 
freckle-faced small boy, who, mounted 
upon a forlorn old bay horse, had just 
stopped in front of the East Dunstan 


came from an ill-clad, 


post-office. He was not handsome, and, 
indeed, beyond the fact that both his 
clothing and his freckles seemed to have 
been intended for a much larger person, 
there was nothing in his outward appear- 
ance to draw even a glance of curiosity. 
From somewheres in the indefinite 
depths of his trousers pocket he had pro- 
duced a soiled and crumpled letter, from 
whose address he read the name of Squire 
Halterman. There was something in his 
voice — perhaps the earnestness of tone 
coupled with the absence of modulation 
—that suggested severe nervous strain. 
Whatever it may have been, it at once 
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Rosa is an effectual barrier to all but 
Alpinists, and from it, as from the hub of 
a wheel, radiate the Val Sesia, the Valley 
of Gressoney, and other Italian valleys, 
which are as the spokes. From the Riffe] 
over the Sesia-Joch in eighteen hours to 
Alagna is perhaps the grandest route. 
Less trying, if more circuitous, is that 
from the Riffel over the Weissthor to 
Macugnaga, and over the Thurlo Pass to 
Alagna, and for the amateur of varied 
impressions, with a touch of the sensa 
tional, and only the semblance of danger, 
this is the finest of all. 

The traveller should set out by star 
light or moonlight, that he may enjoy the 
gradual coming of the rose-flush on the 
Matterhorn and the snows of the Monte 
Rosa chain, clamber up the rocks of the 
Weissthor, emerging from cold shadow 
into the full blaze of the morning sun, 
and then breakfast on that narrow ledge, 
whence he may look.down as from ¢ca- 
thedral eaves on Macugnaga, nearly seven 
thousand feet below, and then follow the 
unexpected twistings and turnings and 
glissades of the descent, and though his 
interest may flag during the monotonous 
ascent of the Thurlo, it will revive again 
when at last the green depths of Val Sesia 
lie below him. 
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drew to him the attention of the little 
group of men and boys that had gathered 
about the post-office door, awaiting the 
distribution of the eleven-o’clock mail. 

Uncle Billy Churchman, to whom his 
appeal was addressed, broke off in the 
midst of a public eulogy which he was 
just then pronouncing upon a new and 
improved reaper, and slipped clumsily to 
the ground. Uncle Billy had been very 
comfortably perched upon the top of an 
empty cider-barrel—a position possessing 
admirable oratorical advantages. 

Searcely, however, had the jolly old 
farmer steadied himself after his drop 
when three or four stalwart youths made 
a simultaneous rush for the vacant seat, 
whereupon, with an agility which was a 
revelation in itself, Uncle Billy resumed 
possession. 

‘‘How amazin’ spry you boys be—ex- 


cept at ploughin’-time and harvestin’! 
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he remarked, dryly, as the discomfited 
youngsters came to a violent focus about 
him. ‘‘Onfort’nat’ carcumstances,” he 
explained, when the momentary confusion 
had passed, still gazing with mock indig- 
nation at the late importunate candidates 
for his seat, ‘‘pervent me f’m stric’ly 
pintin’ out th’ Squire’s office, as was my 
intention. Howsumever, ef you'll cast 
your eye purty well down the road on 
th’ right-han’ side, you'll like enough see 
the sign o’ the blacksmith shop—th’ wood- 
en hind leg o’ a horse—stickin’ out f'm an 
ol’ elum-tree. You sight it, I reckon?” 

The boy, with his eyes in the direction 
indicated, nodded assent. 

‘* Waal, th’ Squire’s office is just three 
places fu’ther on, an’ the sign o’ it is both 
the Squire’s feet a-stickin’ out o’ the front 
window.” 

The general laugh that greeted this bit 
of description seemed to attest its accu- 
racy. The boy, thanking his informant, 


tightened his reins and pressed his bare 
feet close against the rib-marked sides of 
his old horse, but did not move. 

There was something in the old man’s 
rollicking good-nature that seemed so 
much like friendship that Clement Smed- 
ley felt himself overwhelmed by a sudden 


vearning. He turned again, hesitatingly, 
but with an expression of almost childish 
wistfulness upon his face. If at that mo- 
ment anybody could have seen through 
his freckles and his old garments and 
his uncouth ways, he would have found 
within just a homeless, lonely boy, hun- 
gering for one touch or word of earnest 
human sympathy. 

He was about to speak, when his ear 
once more caught the voice of the old 
farmer, this time apparently in reply to 
some one by his side. 

‘** Might be a Ham’letonian.”’ 

There was a little burst of rough laugh- 
ter. Instinctively the boy understood 
that they were making fun of his faith- 
ful old horse—dear old Nap—the only 
real friend he had in the world. There 
came a quick, sharp breath that drew his 
trembling lip tight between his teeth, and 
so stifled a great sob. The next moment 
he was making the best of his way tow- 
ards the sign of the blacksmith. 

** Poor old fellow!” he said, patting his 
horse’s neck tenderly; ‘‘ they don’t know 
you. You've been kinder and faithfuler 
than th’ whole lot of them put together. 
But, Nap, it’s been pretty tough, hasn’t it? 
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There's no use denying that. Ido hope 
Squire Halterman will want us. It’s a 
sort of last chance, you know.” 

A few minutes later, with his hat in 
his hand, a sudden turbulence about the 
heart, the boy entered Squire Halterman’s 
office. 

The Squire himself was seated by the 
open window, his chair tilted back, and 
his feet well out over the sill. His left 
hand hung over the arm of his chair, 
grasping a very short but very odorous 
brier-wood pipe. There was certainly no- 
thing alarming in his appearance. In 
deed, he was just then in a state of great 
hilarity over a gaudily illustrated humor- 
ous paper that lay open upon his lap. 
At Clem’s entrance he dropped his feet 
to the floor, and without rising, stamped 
first one and then the other, partly to 
wake them up, and partly to overcome 
the ‘‘ craw] ” of his trousers legs. 

‘** Well, Colonei, what ‘ll you have— 
ram, lamb, sheep, or mutton? It’s all the 
same price.” 

Before his visitor could make reply to 
this cavalier greeting, the Squire began to 
scent an appeal of some sort to his pocket- 
book; and there were few cleverer men 
than himself in meeting such a danger. 

Clem was once again drawing forth the 
crumpled, letter. 

“Colonel,” resumed the Squire, with 
affected deliberation, ‘‘I desire to remark 
just at this point that if, as seems likely, 
you've come to offer me a loan of, say, a 
couple of hundred or so, I'm most tre- 
mendous glad to see you. Why, sir, I 
never was so badly strapped in my life— 
except the time when dad caught me 
putting a ripe egg in the minister's hat.” 

To all of which Clem, tired, hungry, 
and nervous, had no other reply than just 
to proffer the letter. 

Squire Halterman’s manner changed 
visibly as he received the much-handled 
missive and recognized the handwriting. 

‘* Wilson Burrows, hey? Well, we've 
had some high old times together—Wils 
and me. Sit yo’ down, while I see what 
the old pirate’s got to say for himself.” 

Clem gladly availed himself of the in- 
vitation, but the letter was not long in 
the reading. As he finished it, the Squire 
looked inquiringly out of the window. 

** Where is he—the horse?” 

Clem’s heart bounded with sudden 
hope. He would take an interest in Nap, 
then, just as Mr. Burrows had predicted. 
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‘** He’s just out by the blacksmith shop, 
sir. Only a few steps.” 

The Squire had snatched his hat and 
passed through the door before Clem had 
ceased to speak. Arriving at the black- 
smith shop, he glanced expectantly about, 
and then into the shop itself. 

** This is Nap,” explained Clem, in mild 
surprise, at the same time stroking the 
long muzzle that was thrust affectionate- 
ly at him. 

The Squire gave one astonished look at 
the horse and one at the boy, and then 
one more over his shoulder towards the 
open door of the shop. Fortunately no 
one was watching. 

‘*Shades o’ Pergassis!” he muttered; 
‘* Wils ’s got one on me this time, sure.” 

Tipping the rim of his hat from behind 
down over his eyes, he strode hastily 
back to his office. Clem followed him, 
only dimly suspecting the cause of his 
confusion. ‘To the boy, who had been his 
constant and sympathetic companion for 
so many years, there was nothing in the 
appearance of the gentle old horse to 
shock anybody. 

‘** Look’ee here, boy,” began the Squire, 
who, once inside his own office, became 
convulsed with mirth, ‘‘ Burrows landed 
me that time, high and dry. I ain’t de- 
nying it. I swallowed the bait, sinker, 
and cork all at once. But, all the same, 
I won't let Wils crow over me if I can 
help it. Here’s a dollar note for you. 
Tell him that you couldn’t find me, or 
that you lost his letter, or—or anything 
you happen to think of, just to let me 
down easy.” 

The boy stood pale and gasping before 
him, his hands clasping the back of a chair. 

‘Oh, Mr. Halterman, don’t you want 
Nap? Ain't you going to keep him? Mr. 
3urrows was most sure you would. He 
said he never saw anybody who liked a 
good horse as much as you did, and Nap 
is a good horse. Wasn’t Mr. Burrows in 
earnest? Oh, he wasn’t just fooling, was 
he? You know, I don’t want to sell Nap, 
only just to find some home for him 
where he won’t have to work too hard, 
and where they won't abuse him. Til 
work too, just for his keep and mine.” 

This sudden rush of feeling was so man- 
ifestly sincere that the Squire was in turn 
taken a little off his feet. This was all 
new in his experience—this fuss over an 
old horse—and he gazed at Clem in blank 
astonishment. 


** By Jove!” he exclaimed at last, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to tell me that this thing was 
put up on you as well as me?” 

‘*[—I thought he meant it. Wasn't 
Mr. Burrows trying to help me at all? 
Was—was he only just making fun of— 
of Nap and me?” 

Rough country boy though he was, 
Clem’s voice ran dangerously near to the 
line of tears. 

There was something exceedingly un 
comfortable to the complacent Squire in 
the boy’s simple admission that he had 
been deceived by one he trusted. He 
walked nervously to the window and 
looked out. Perhaps the old horse was 
rising in his estimation. Then he turned 
again towards Clem. 

‘Tell me about both of you. You 
ain’t twins, are you?” 

This witticism brought a little relief to 
the boy’s overwrought feelings, as, in- 
deed, the Squire had intended. 

‘* Well, sir, you see, Nap used to belong 
to mother. There were four of us then— 
mother, my little sister Nellie, and Nap 
and me. We're all that’s left now—just 
the two of us. I don’t remember any 
time when Nap wasn’t with us. He's 
carried Nellie and me on his back hun- 
dreds of times. Why, I remember once 
when Nellie—she was such a little thing, 
you know—crawled right down by Nap’'s 
heels, and she got to pulling the hair of 
his fetlock—and it must have hurt like 
everything, too. Well, sir, Nap he just 
turned his head and looked at her once, 
but he didn’t move a hoof. Then he set 
up such a whinnying that mother came 
running out of the house to see what was 
the matter. I was in the hay-loft and 
saw it all. 

‘*But we had lots of trouble,” he went 
on, more gravely, ‘‘and after it all—the 
losing our home, and then the fever, and 
everything—it was just Nap and me, and 
we went to work for old Sile Farley. 
Sile had a fish-wagon, and Nap hauled 
it round in pretty rough weather and 
over some pretty steep roads. We were 
with him seven years—Nap and I were. 
*"Most everybody over our way calls me 
‘Old Sile’s Clem,’ 

‘‘And Sile he got to drinking, and of 
course that made it harder for Nap. Then, 
two weeks ago, Sile died, and now we've 
got to look out for ourselves, anda we've 
been to a good many places in the last 
three days.” 
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There was a brief pause, and then Clem 
added, very simply: ‘‘In all my life I 
never knew any other person so good as 
Nap. He never did a mean thing, and 
he always does his level best.” 

The Squire fidgeted uneasily during 
this recital. Again he walked to the 
window and looked out. Nap was not 
in sight, but he had no difficulty what 
ever in recalling his spare, gaunt figure 
as he stood by the old elm-tree,-with one 
tired hoof raised from the hard ground, 
his eyes lustreless, and hardly a vestige 
of a curve in his long neck. 

The picture was too much for him. He 
imagined the old horse standing in the 
stall or moping about the paddock be- 
side his own well-groomed pair, and he 
seemed to hear the comments of his sport- 
ing friends. Anyway, the boy was old 
enough to drop all this nonsense. Worn 
out horses were just like worn-out carts, 
only they had to be disposed of in differ- 
ent ways. 

‘Look here, Clem,” he said, not at all 
unkindly, ‘‘I don’t believe you've had a 
square deal. How old are you?” 

‘*‘ Near sixteen, and I’m used to work ;” 
and the boy brightened up again. 

‘Well, now, there’s been two or three 
farmers in here at one time or another 
asking for help, sometimes for boys and 
sometimes for men.” 

‘*But about the horse?” said Clem, al- 
most desperately. The fact was he had 
already been offered a place for himself 
alone. 

‘* Well, about the horse—I am coming 
to him;” and the Squire paused, a trifle 
awkwardly. He was, however, a firm 
believer in plain, blunt speech. ‘‘ That 
old horse of yours is all bunged up. 
You see, the fish business was too much 
for him. He’s seen his best days—and 
most of his worst ones too, for that mat- 
ter. Ill give you a line to a couple of 
friends of mine. They’re both of them 
farmers, and both of them wanted help 
within the last month. Just leave the 
old plug where he is. I'll have him seen 
to, an’ it sha’n't cost you a cent.” 

The Squire could hardly have antici- 
pated the effect of his proposition. The 
boy’s face flushed,and then became death- 
ly pale, while his grip tightened upon the 
chair before him. The experiences of the 
last half-hour, with its alternate hopes 
and disappointments, had been ‘most too 
much for him. He felt his knees yield- 
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ing under him, and for a moment his 
sight was blurred and uncertain. Then 
he realized a sudden desire,almost amount- 
ing to terror, to get himself and Nap away 
from the place. Yet he was too thorough- 
ly unstrung by it all to show much an- 
ger, or, indeed, to make himself clearly 
understood. 

**T don’t think,” he faltered—‘‘ you don't 
--don’t just understand Nap and me, I 
guess there ain't many boys and horses 
just like us. We must be going now.” 

His voice had been sinking lower and 
lower. Still pale and trembling, he turned 
from the Squire, and with hasty but un 
certain movements left the office. The 
man followed, and watched him from the 
door. 

‘* Well, sir,” he soliloquized, ‘* that boy 
beats me too. A kid that’s mistook that 
old horse for an angel, and that won't take 
a joke! Nora dollar note,” he added, by 
way of postscript, as he became conscious 
of the bill still clasped in his own fingers. 

They were a forlorn pair—Clem and 
old Nap—as they wandered out along the 
village thoroughfare and pursued their 
dreary search. At each farm-house the 
boy could but reiterate the same _ brief 
story. Unfortunately such stories were 
not at all uncommon, nor, when awk- 
wardly told by a roughly dressed, frec- 
kle-faced boy, was there much in them 
to arouse the dormant sympathies of a 
busy farmer. In one sense, moreover, it 
was Clem’s misfortune that there was 
nothing in his words or manner that 
seemed to ask for charity. He was ear 
nest and humble by nature, yet he had 
always been conscious of giving his own 
best services in return for such doubtful 
boons as life had brought him. He knew, 
too, very much better than he could tell 
it to others, that, after all, he and Nap 
were asking no great favor—if some one 
would but try them. So there must have 
been that in his face and speech, serious 
as they were, which made him merely ‘‘a 
boy looking for work,” and nothing more. 

Once or twice it had been hinted tiat 
there might be room for a likely boy, 
but there was none whatever for a hun- 
gry horse. Nap did look lean; even Clem 
was obliged to notice that. 

The boy was too simple-hearted to be- 
come bitter, even under his repeated re- 
buffs, but nevertheless his jiope was fast 
departing. He felt the awful sensation 
of utter loneliness as never before. So 
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the afternoon passed away, and the sun 
was slowly dropping to the west. 

Their course had been a circuitous one, 
and now they were slowly climbing one 
of the steep hills at whose base nestled 
East Dunstan. Clem paused at a spot 
from which, through a natural window 
in the woods, he had a full outlook upon 
the little straggling group of houses that 
made up the village, now fast sinking be- 
neath a deepening sea of evening shad- 
ows. For some vague reason, as he stood 
there, the sight summoned to his heart 
the whole weight of his misfortunes. 

Suddenly, with an impulsive gesture, 
he threw himself forward, his arms tight 
clasped about his horse’s neck. ‘‘I’m 
afraid they're right, Nap,” he murmured; 
‘‘T’m afraid they are. There don’t seem 
to be any place in the whole world for 
you and me. Nobody thinks we’re good 
enough. But we're good enough for 
each other, ain't we, old fellow?” and his 
cheek rested lovingly on Nap’s mane. 

Not once from the day of old Sile’s 
death to that very moment had this boy, 
himself friendless and homeless, contem- 
plated the possibility of abandoning his 
old companion. To his sturdy affection- 
ate nature there could scarcely have been 
a more cowardly thing. Nor did he think 
of it even now as a voluntary act, but he 
could not help wondering, as he lay there 
sobbing softly and gently patting Nap’s 
still glossy neck, how must it all end? 

He must have remained thus for many 
minutes—for very many minutes, indeed, 
for the sun’s rays had Grossed the road 
and now struck the ferns and rocks be- 
yond—when a strange sound reached his 
ears. It was the voice of some approach- 
ing traveller, bound over the hills home- 
ward from the village. 

Presently he made out the voice of a 
man vociferating, with what tune he could 
command, the words of an old war-song. 
Along with it, but only reaching Clem’s 
ears at chance intervals, was the ringing 
voice of a little child—a girl—doing her 
happy best to make herself heard in the 
wilderness. Slowly the boy felt coming 
over him again the spell of a longing, 
which he could by no means have de- 
scribed. He sat up and listened. He could 
eatch the words now: 


“Our camp fires burned bright on the mountain 
That frowned on the valley below, 
As we stood by our guns in the morning, 
And eagerly watched for the foe.” 
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The civil war had been over for many 
a year, and the singers seemed able to re- 
call but a single verse of the old song: 
but, by the way of compensation, they 
were able to recall that verse a great many 
times. There was doubtless little music 
in the voices, but there was such a per- 
fect abandon of jolly good comradeship 
that the boy sat spellbound under a 
marvellous sense of mingled joy and sor- 
row. They seemed to tell of something 
that had been sadly wanting in his own 
life. 

The singing was over, but Clem could 
hear the talking, and the wagon must soon 
be in sight. Suddenly the conversation 
and the sound of wheels ceased together. 
For one brief moment there was a pro- 
found silence, and then the voice of the 
man broke forth: ‘‘Gadflies and eats! 
Polly, I reckon we're in fer a picnic.” 

Evidently there had been some sort of 
an accident, and Clem, his own sorrows 
banished for the time, turned hastily back. 
The man and girl were so intent upon 
the examination of a broken shaft that 
they did not at first notice his approach. 

‘You seem to be in trouble.” 

‘*Has som’‘at o’ that appearance,” re- 
plied the man, looking up. 

‘* Why, hello!—hel-lo!” he continued, 
with surprising animation. ‘‘I used to 
know you—down at Duns’an—don’t you 
remem ber?—about six or eight hours ago. 
Came ’tarnal near losing my seat on your 
account. Found the Squire, I reckon?” 

Clem recognized the jolly old farmer 
who had directed him on his way to the 
Squire’s office, only to him it all seemed 
months instead of hours ago. 

Even in the midst of his own bad luck 
Uncle Billy had good-nature to spare for 
other people. 

In the mean time, however, the atten- 
tion of all three was concentrated upon 
the broken shaft. 

‘**It was sort o’ gone already,” explained 
the farmer, examining the fracture; ‘‘ but 
I doctored it up so’s I thought it would 
stick awhile yet. I couldn't well spare 
the wagon fer repairin’ jest at this time. 
Guess the load was a mite too much fer 
the grade. What with the biggest part of 
a reaper, and a whole raft of groceries, an’ 
this fat girl on top o’ it all, I reckon the 
wagon was sort 0’ tired out to begin with.” 

The girl, who was a little slip of a thing 
possibly twelve years old, protested vigor- 
ously against this insinuation. 
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One thing, at any rate, was certain—the 
shaft was clearly beyond present repair. 
Uncle Billy promptly cleared away the 
wreck and attempted to proceed, but the 
result was not encouraging. The load 
was heavy, and the exertions of the horse, 
pulling as he must by the single shaft, 
soon brought the wagon to a halt almost 
directly across the roadway. 

Uncle Billy looked puzzled. 

‘* Suppose we try Nap on the other side 
of the shaft?” Clem made the suggestion 
with hesitation, inwardly shrinking from 
the comments it might call forth. 

‘‘Done fer a ducat!” tragically ex- 
claimed Uncle Billy, poking Polly in the 
ribs with his chubby thumb, and making 
that young lady bounce with astonish 
ment. It was the work of a moment to 
hitch Nap beside the farmer’s sleeker ani- 
mal, and once more they got under way. 
There must have been a sudden and in- 
vigorating revival of old memories in 
Nap’s mind. He braced himself with a 
will, and, as Uncle Billy afterwards put 
it, ‘from start to finish he asked no fa- 
vors of anybody—horse or man.” Even 
Clem was a good deal surprised. The real 
fact was that since old Sile’s death Nap 
had had a comparatively easy life of it, 
albeit there had been no surfeit of corn. 

Clem was so proud of the result that he 
found himself on the point of saying some 
very extravagant things about Nap to 
Polly, so he wisely gave the conversation 
another direction. The pair had made 
each other’s acquaintance without the 
formality of an introduction, and were 
now trudging along well in the rear of 
the procession. 

‘* How long were you ‘standing by your 
guns and eagerly watching for the foe’?” 
he asked, suddenly. 

‘“Oh, goodness me! did you hear us 
warbling away down the road? Grand- 
pa always calls it ‘warbling.’ Can't 
grandpa sing, though? He used to know 
two verses of that song, but he says he 
lost the other one trying to sing it all by 
himself one awful stormy night. He 
says the wind blew so hard he couldn’t 
carry the air alone. Guess he just for- 
got it, though.” 

Then they both laughed immoderately, 
and Polly chattered on like a very healthy, 
happy little girl, as she was. Her com- 
panion was struck with the great number 
of times the jovial old grandpa popped 
up in her sprightly discourse. To Clem 
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it was all like the warmth of a winter's 
fire to one who had been a long time out 
in the driving storm. It was so good, in- 
deed, that it seemed but a minute, although 
it was a full half-hour before it was all over 
and they had reached the lane that led 
from the main road to Uncle Billy’s homé? 

It was dark now, and the lights shone 
cheerily out from the farm -house win- 
dows. When they came to the end of the 
lane, Clem turned towards the barn. 

‘Why, that ain’t the way. That's the 
barn. Don’t you know a barn from a 
living-house?” 

Clem smiled faintly. ‘‘I must get Nap. 
We must be moving along now.” 

‘Oh, you silly!” exclaimed Polly, im- 
pulsively, at the same time seizing him 
by the arm and violently turning him 
towards the house. At that moment also 
Uncle Billy’s form appeared at the front 
door. 

“Say, you two younkers out there ! 
come right in out o’ the dark.” 

‘“There! let’s hurry; he’s mad,” ex- 
claimed Polly, but with precious little 
evidence of fear in her own voice. 

So Clem, still protesting that he and 
Nap must be going on, somehow found 
himself standing within the lighted room 
and shaking hands with Polly’s mother, 
who, as he soon learned, was Uncle Billy’s 
widowed daughter. Supper was already 
waiting, and it was but the work of an in- 
stant to lay another plate for Clem, whose 
continued protests were treated with no 
sort of respect. 

At length, when Mrs. Milton had heard 
a full account of the break-down on the 
hill, Mr. Churchman turned to his guest: 

‘** That horse o’ yours out ther’ is takin’ 
his fodder. By-the-way, when did he last 
see a grain.of corn?” 

‘Well, he hasn’t had much for—for 
quite a while,” Clem was compelled to 
admit. 

‘Then you'd naterally ha’ thought,” 
continued Uncle Billy, almost solemnly, 
‘he'd ha’ forgot how to eat it—wouldn't 
you? But he hain’t. He didn’t need no 
showin’ whatever.” 

That awful appetite again! Clem felt 
a vague desire to give Nap a hint not to 
make such an exhibition of his capacity 
in that one unfortunate direction. Unele 
Billy must have noticed his embarrass- 
ment. 

**He’s doin’ almost as well at his corn 
as he did on the hill road, but not a mite 
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better. Them high-blooded horses, even 
when they’re gettin’ on in years, will 
come up to the scratch every time. They're 
all pluck. You heerd me noticin’ him 
this morning at the post-office?” 

A sudden light broke upon Clem. Twen 
ty times during the last half-hour he had 
found himself mentally framing one more 
appeal on behalf of Nap and himself, and 
each time his impulse had been checked 
by the memory of the sarcastic comment 
and boisterous laughter at the East Dun- 
stan post-office. What a queer mistake! 

Once again he went over the too fa- 
miliar narrative. Now, however, he felt 
the warmth and stimulus of a friendly 
audience, and he took his own time in the 
telling. The mother and daughter were 
quick to feel the pathos of misfortune so 
bravely borne, and the deeper pathos of 
the friendless boy valiantly standing be- 
tween his faithful old horse and the cruel 
customs of the world. The boy, for his 
part, seemed as little conscious of any 
merit in his action as was old Nap him- 
self. 

Uncle Billy had been silent during the 
whole of Clem’s narrative; but when it 
was finished, Mrs. Milton and Polly cast 
such eager glances at him that he seemed 
compelled to speak. 

‘* About th’ horse,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I 
ain’tafeared but what he’s good fer his keep 
every day in the year. In fact, him and 
me may be said to hav’ argued that pint 
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VHERE is one conception of the brain 
1 which in a general way it is necessary 
should be appreciated by the ordinary 
reader, who is unacquainted with the 
more technical history of the organ of 
mind. This generalized idea of the brain 
is of perfectly simple kind. Its terms 
are of plain character, and its particulars 
are essentially in accord with the purely 
scientific data of the anatomist and phys- 
iologist. 

This key to the understanding of brain 
structure and function consists in the 
appreciation of the fact that the brain is 


out as we came over th’ hill together. The 
horse is all right. But about the boy—” 
and he rubbed his cheek reflectively. ‘I 
don’ know much ‘bout boys myself, and—” 

‘*Oh, I can work; I don’t seem very 
large, but I'm quite strong.’’ The trans- 
parent anxiety of the boy’s manner, and 
the manifest concern which was showing 
itself in the faces of Polly and her mother, 
egged the old fellow on. 

He leaned back solemnly, with his 
hands clasped above his head, and his 
cheeks puffed out to keep his face straight. 
Again he shook his head dubiously. ‘I 
suppose you can work some, but yer ap- 
petite—that’s what scaresme. There was 
three big slices o° bread on that plate not 
five minutes ago. Where be they now?” 

‘Oh, grandpa!” burst out Polly. 

‘* Don’t, father,” came in a tone of mild 
remonstrance from Mrs. Milton. 

‘Well, then,” retorted Uncle Billy, not 
at all abashed, ‘‘ why on ’arth don't one 
o’ you cut some more bread? You don't 
expect a family of fowr to live the same 
as three, do you?” Then for one brief 
minute Uncle Billy became really and 
truly serious. ‘‘I guess we'll take the 
both o’ you—you an’ the horse—sort of 
on yer recommendations o' each other. 
And here’s hopin’ and believin’ that none 
of us will ever regret this particular trans- 
action !” 

And from that day to this not one of 
them ever has. 
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not one organ, as the term the brain might 
at first sight imply, but a series of organs. 
It is a multiple structure, composed of 
many and varied parts, each discharging 
its own duty in the regulation of the life 
intellectual and the life physical that to- 
gether make up the sum total of human 
vitality. ; 

To guard against misconception, how- 
ever, let me note that when I say the 
brain is composed of many different 
‘‘organs””’ I do not mean to imply that 
the ultra-popular division of the surface 
of the head by the phrenologist into a 
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series of purely theoretical areas, in any 
sense illustrates the idea of the great 
nerve-mass I wish to impress en the at- 
tention of my readers. The familiar bust, 
with the surface of the skull mapped out 
into so-ealled ‘‘organs” of ‘‘ benevolence,” 
‘* destructiveness,” ‘‘ amativeness,” ** ven- 
eration,” and the like, is utterly discredit- 
ed in the eyes of science. Phrenology had 
its ‘little day,” but that day, in so far as 
physiology is concerned, is past and over. 
As a system of mind-localization, it was 
all too terribly easy; as an actual science, 
it had no foundation in fact. It is rele- 
gated to-day to the care of ** professors,” 
who (for a consideration) will furnish one 
with a complete chart of his character 
and disposition, and will indicate, without 
hesitation or demur, the particular walk 
in life for which anybody may be spe- 
cially adapted. Phrenology, in so far as 
any pretensions to its possessing a scien- 
tific basis is concerned, may be put on a 
level with palmistry and allied phases of 
the popular-entertainment bureau; and 
in the company of such occult “arts” it 
may well be left to amuse the crowd. 

By the ‘‘ organs” of the brain I mean 
to imply its scientific division into dis- 
tinct parts, each exercising its own func- 
tion in the general mental and physical 
life of the individual. Thus the cerebrum 
itself, to which reference was made in my 
previous article,* may be regarded as the 
principal organ of the brain. The cere- 
bellum is another organ or chief subdivi- 
sion of the brain; while other parts, less 
familiar to the general reader, such as 
the central ganglia, the Pons Varolii, 
and the optie lobes, illustrate what is 
meant by the expression that the brain is 
a compound structure. One might go 
further and show, if need be, that the 
cerebrum itself is a markedly complex 
organ, not only in respect of its two 
lobes, or halves, but also because each 
lobe exhibits a division into ‘‘ centres,” or 
physiological sub-offices. Some of these 
centres—motor centres—control the move 
ments of muscles; some—sensory centres 
—are devoted to the reception of the 
messages which are perpetually being sent 
to the brain from the sense-organs; and 
others play a part in evincing and provid- 
ing the physical basis of consciousness it- 
self. 

In virtue of this compound nature, a 
certain amount of independent action of 

* See Harper's Magazine for April. 
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the various organs of the brain is not only 
possible, but may actually be demon- 
strated to exist. If, as is perfectly clear, 
there is represented in the brain, as in 
other parts of the body, the principle of 
the physiological division of labor, this 
circumstance itself may prepare us for 
the discovery that the brain is as com- 
pound in its manner of working as in its 
anatomical structure. While all its parts 
are more or less bound together in a phys- 
iological harmony, such a constitution 
of things is perfectly consistent with the 
relative independence of the associated 
organs. This independence and its re- 
sults form the basis of the facts I propose 
to discuss in the pages that follow. 
Omitting any but the barest references 
to parts of the brain which lie outside 
the scope of the present article, we may 
find the most apt illustration of the 
brain’s compound nature in a very fa- 
miliar fact of life. When we go to 
sleep, the ordinary physical processes of 
our body are continued as in our waking 
state. The heart’s contractions are duly 
regulated, the rise and fall of the chest are 
controlled, the work of the liver is super- 
vised, and every other item in the big sum 
total of our physical existence is perfectly 
provided for in respect of its nervous gov- 
ernment. Clearly, while one part of the 
brain at least, and that part wherein con- 
sciousness may be said to dwell—namely, 
the frontal lobes of the cerebrum, if the 
deductions of recent science are to be 
trusted—is lulled to sleep, there are other 
parts which know no rest or cessation 
from their labors. Furthermore, the 
very act of dreaming proves to us the in- 
dependence of brain functions; for, while 
the conscious Ego is asleep, and its office 
switched off from the current of brain- 
work, the fantasies of the mind run riot 
through the action of some less sober and 
less responsible department of the cere- 
bral bureau, which is wakeful and active 
enough to string together the events or 
thoughts of our waking hours to form the 
plots of our dream-dramas. Now this 
power of disconnecting the working of 
certain of its parts from that of others 
finds at once an analogy and a proof in 
the facts of the brain’s anatomy. If we 
investigate the under surface of the brain, 
that surface which rests on the floor of 
the skull, we note, besides the cerebellum 
or lesser brain, which lies behind and be- 
low the cerebrum itself, the part called 
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the Pons Varolit, which really connects 
the chief parts of the brain together. It 
exists as a broad band or bridge across 
the upper part (or medulla) of the spinal 
cord. From the front of the Pons there 
are given off two thick bundles of nerve 
fibres, called the peduncles, which pass 
forward to enter, one into the under part 
of each lobe or hemisphere of the cere- 
brum. They diverge as they enter the 
lobes of the cerebrum, and in their for- 
ward ascent these fibres pass through cer- 
tain brain organs called the central gan- 
glia, which appear as rounded masses on 
the upper and inner side of each peduncle. 

Now it is specially to those central 
ganglia that I desire to direct attention; 
for, as we shall see, the part they play, 
both in the highways and byways of brain 
life, is of an all-important character. The 
nerve fibres, which are the telegraph 
wires of the nervous system, and which 
connect body and brain, enter the Pons, 
and then pass right on through the cen- 
tral ganglia. Note next that from the 
latter organs the fibres pass upwards into 
each hemisphere of the brain, and spread 
out in the hemispheres, where they can 
be traced into the convolutions of the 
brain’s surface. Of the fibres which pass 
from body to brain the above remarks 
hold good, but there are other and equally 
important fibres which run the reverse 
way, and which carry the messages and 
commands of the brain to the body. 
These latter fibres follow much the same 
track, save, of course, that as regards the 
direction of their messages they serve as 
the outgoing wires of the system. Sum- 
ming up the history of these brain organs, 
in so far as we have traced their con- 
nections, we may thus form the idea of 
a series of organs which, represented in 
chief by the central ganglia, are placed 
between the true brain or cerebrum above 
and the body below. This is a fair state- 
ment, not only of their anatomical posi- 
tion, but of their physiological status as 
well, and it is precisely this intermediate 
position of the central ganglia which 
marks them out as the literal go-betweens 
of the brain and the body. 

The central ganglia, however, deserve 
a little closer attention. Of the two or- 
gans included under this designation, 
one, the corpus striatum, lies somewhat 
in front of the other. This latter is 
known as the optic thalamus. The cor- 
pus striatum derives its name from the 


striped appearance it presents, its gray 
matter (consisting of nerve cells) being 
interlaced with the white matter form- 
ing the fibres. The optic thalamus is 
similarly composed of white and gray 
matter, and each half of the organ rests 
on its corresponding peduncle, whereby 
it is connected, as we have seen, to the 
brain above, and to the Pons Varolii and 
spinal cord below. The more minute in 
vestigation of the fibres which are con 
nected with these central ganglia reveals 
certain facts of supreme interest in con- 
nection with their relations to the upper 
brain. The optic thalamus may be re- 
garded as the chief station or junction 
on the nerve lines which run from body 
to brain. It is a ‘‘ receiving-house” in 
the truest sense of the term. It liter 
ally sits at the receipt of custom in re 
spect of its checking the ingoing traffic 
which is on its way to the higher brain 
or cerebrum, there to be dealt with, and 
to be transformed into those manifes- 
tations of energy which in their high- 
est phases constitute consciousness and 
mind. The corpus striatum, on the 
other hand, discharges the reverse duty. 
It is a “‘clearing-house” for the upper 
brain, in that it checks the outgoings 
of the cerebrum. Through it appear to 
pass the messages and commands which, 
transformed into energy of material kind, 
are exhibited to us in the shape of mus- 
cular movements, and in the other mani- 
fold evidences of bodily work. In the 
one case—that of the receiving-house—we 
may conceive of the etherealizing of im- 
pressions coming from the body to the 
brain; and in the other—that of the clear- 
ing-house—the materializing of those 
messages which pass from brain to body. 

The outcome of these considerations 
lays before us a very interesting view of 
the general operations of the brain. We 
gather the idea that its work is con- 
ducted on two planes. The higher plane 
is represented by the cerebrum, with its 
various centres serving, controlling, and 
regulating every phase of mental life, 
and likewise supervising more material 
actions concerned with the physical pro- 
cesses of our frames. The lower plane 
is figured forth in the shape of the cen- 
tral ganglia placed between brain and 
body, as we have seen. Therein the as- 
sorting processes of the brain are per- 
formed. The details coming from the 
body are prepared for transmission to the 
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upper brain, while also the brain’s com- 
mands are translated, docketed, and de- 
spatched to the body, and are thus adapt- 
ed to carry out in the organism the behests 
of the central authority. There is a just 
comparison in this respect to be instituted 
betwixt the brain and a great commercial 
house. Let us suppose that the buildings 
tenanted by the firm represent a block 
of three stories. In the first and lowest 
story are placed the employés of the 
firm—the groundlings who do the packing 
and perform the purely mechanical la- 
bor of the business. On the second floor 
are the offices of the firm. There the 
clerks discharge ‘their duties, while the 
managers supervise the clerks in their 
turn, carry on the responsible routine of 
the concern, and prepare for the consider- 
ation of the heads of the firm the details 
which represent the essence of their com- 
mercial interests. On the third floor the 
offices of the partners are situated. The 
business that comes before them consists 
of arranged and ordered information pre- 
pared on the second floor. On _ this 
they pass judgment, determine actions, 
and issue their appointments, commands, 
and instructions to the staff below. It is 
according to some such generalized plan 
as this that the brain’s operations are 
conducted. The activities on its ground- 
floor are represented by sundry centres 
which carry on the heart’s action, rule di- 
gestion, supervise breathing, and control 
the more mechanical acts of life. The 
second floor of the brain represents the 
central ganglia, which, as we have seen, 
not only assort the ingoing traffic of the 
cerebral house, but deal with the outgoings 
of the establishment; while the third story 
corresponds with the cerebrum, and ex- 
ercises the duties of pronouncing judg- 
ment on what is submitted to it from the 
body below, and of determining also the 
outgoing actions which are necessary to 
regulate the external interests of the body. 

Certain acts of our bodily mechanism 
may be regarded as primarily automatic 
in character, for the reason that they have 
not been acquired, and that they form 
part and parcel of our organization from 
the beginning of things. The beginnings 
of such primary automatic actions we 
may trace backward to a point very low 
indeed in the scale of being. The char- 
acteristic phenomena of lower animal life 
are all more or less founded and carried 
out on the automatic principle. If we 
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call these phases ‘‘ reflex” actions, we 
simply substitute a term indicating the 
mechanism of the acts in place of using 
the word which denotes the result of the 
machine’s work. The control of the heart, 
for instance, is a purely reflex act, or, if 
we prefer the term, a *‘ primary automat- 
ic’? one. The organ of the cireulation 
goes on its way rejoicing, controlled by 
phases of nerve action which lie entirely 
outside our apprehension. We can inter- 
fere with it, of course; for we may increase 
the strokes of the heart, or we may slow 
them—joy will effect the one result, and 
fear the other; but in its normal and nat- 
ural work, the heart is an automatically 
regulated organ. So with breathing. 
Despite the fact that we can interfere 
more directly with the work of the lungs 
than with that of the heart, respiration is 
essentially automatic in character. Left 
to itself, the process goes on uninterrupt- 
ediy, and with a regularity that certainly 
betokens its machinelike nature. Of the 
duties of the digestive apparatus, the 
same opinion may be expressed. Once 
swallowed, the journey of the food along 
the digestive tube has no concern for the 
healthy consciousness. It was an appre- 
ciation of this very important truth that 
led the French wit to declare that ‘‘ hap- 
py is the man who knows not that he has 
a stomach.” The knowledge that we do 
possess such an organ is a sure guarantee 
that its funetions are perturbed in one 
way or another. Even the regulation of 
the blood-vessels is a thing of automatic 
kind. ‘*The blush mantling the maiden 
cheek” is a visible and outward sign of 
an action which, taking origin from some 
wave of cerebral disturbance, results in 
the automatic dilatation of the finest 
blood-vessels of the skin, through a mech 
anism the working of which the fair sub- 
ject is powerless to check or arrest. 
Beyond these primary acts, however, 
are others which may be called secondary 
or acquired automatic actions, in that 
they represent the results, direct or in- 
direct, of habit, use, and custom. As a 
result of the reaction between brain and 
body we have acquired the power of in- 
ducing certain states which in their nat- 
ural development are not only useful, but 
time and trouble saving in the highest 
degree. Let us revert for a moment to 
the metaphor of the great commercial 
house. It is clear that every petty detail 
of the business of that huge establish- 
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ment cannot possibly be submitted to the 
heads of the concern. Their time is much 
too valuable to be occupied with the rou- 
tine work of the business. They deal with 
the manipulation of the markets or stocks, 
and with the pressing exigencies which 
make or mar their large speculations and 
dealings. The duty of the second floor is 
really to regulate the routine of the busi- 
ness, and on the heads of departments 
devolves all the supervision of the ordi- 
nary every-day items which represent 
the work of the house. Applying this 
simile to the brain and its ways, we per- 
ceive the immense advantage to us of 
the middle grade of brain organs—the 
central ganglia, to wit. The cerebrum is 
busy with its thoughts, its conceptions, 
its memories, its comparisons, its judg- 
ments, and the thousand and one other 
items which come to the front of our 
conscious life and intelligence. It is in 
the position of the commercial heads of 
the firm. It decides the fate and fortunes 
of the house under itscontrol. With the 
petty affairs of the frame it does not 
trouble itself under the ordinary cireum- 
stances of healthy life. These details it 
expects the central ganglia, as its accred- 
ited deputies, to supervise and control, 
and the cerebrum is thus left unfettered, 
so that it may attend to the weighty mat- 
ters of the day and the hour on which it 
is called perpetually to pass its judgments. 
If one called the central ganglia the pri- 
vate secretaries of the cerebrum, the met- 
aphor might prove equally applicable to 
their case. They act the part of amanu- 
enses to the upper brain, and perform 
the purely routine duties to which their 
master has neither the time nor the in- 
clination to attend. 

A familiar instance of acquired auto- 
matic actions is afforded in the uncon- 
scious cerebration which enables us to 
walk through the crowded streets of the 
city on our way to business, while we are 
involved in a deep train of thought that 
absorbs all our consciousness for the 
time being. It is curious to note that in 
the course of such a walk we may recog- 
nize our acquaintances as tliey pass—a re- 
sult, it may be, of the sudden operation of 
some half-consciousness or partial awak- 
ening of the real Ego to the claims of 
courtesy. But in the typical state to 
which I refer, the body’s movements are 
perfectly controlled in the absence of any 
conscious attention being paid to their 


regulation. Our automatic control pro- 
vides that we do not collide with our 
neighbors or with the lamp-posts, while the 
upper brain, concerned in its intellectual 
operations, is left free and undisturbed in 
its train of thought and reasoning. Read- 
ing and writing, to select another familiar 
illustration, are acquired phases of mental 
life. ‘‘To write and read comes by na- 
ture,” said Dogberry, with his accustomed 
perversion of things. We know that 
these are acquired habits. Slowly and 
laboriously, the child, by the exercise of 
his intellect, gains familiarity with these 
arts and aids to knowledge. Later on, 
he becomes acquainted ‘vith the sound of 
words and the shape of letters, and the 
labor which was at first intellectual and 
involved the exercise of his close atten- 
tion, becomes of purely mechanical or 
automatic kind. Take a child learning 
to read and to write. Ask him to write 
the word ‘‘Constantinople.”” He will fig- 
ure the letters out by slow degrees, stop- 
ping every now and then to bethink him- 
self of the shape of the letters and of 
their proper succession in the word. A 
little later on in his studies, ask the child 
to write the word. He will dash it off 
without evincing any of the hesitation he 
showed at the preceding stage. We then 
say in our popular phraseology that he 
has ‘‘learned” to read and write; the 
physiologist will tell you that the habit 
of reading and writing has become fully 
acquired. In other words, the upper brain, 
which concerned itself very closely with 
the acquirement of the knowledge, has 
handed over the duty of reading and writ- 
ing for all time coming to its private 
secretaries, and the child has become 
transformed in this light into what is 
practically a reading and writing ma- 
chine. In our adult life we pronounce 
words without having to spell them out, 
and we write words without putting our- 
selves to the trouble of considering, as 
we had to do in infancy, how this letter 
or that should be formed. Our second- 
floor employés have undertaken their 
routine duties for us, and our first-floor 
brain magnates are relieved of the duties 
of perpetually attending to the writing 
and reading business of the firm. 

Yet note how quickly we may become 
aware of the dependence of the upper 
brain on its useful private secretaries. 
I catch myself, for instance, now and 
then, when writing a word of ultra- 
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familiar kind, calling a halt tomy pen and 
regarding the word with curiosity, doubt- 
ful of its exact spelling. The most com- 
mon word may puzzle one completely; it 
looks so unfamiliar and strange. You 
ask yourself, for instance, helplessly, if 
‘‘deceive ’ should not be ‘‘decieve.”” Then 
you write it so on the blotting-paper, to 
see how it looks under another way of 
spelling, and the comparison of the two 
ways sets you right. That which has 
happened here is obvious. The upper brain 
is not accustomed to spell; it has not been 
troubled with this routine work of spell- 
ing since the days of childhood. When 
it does take it into its head to try to spell, 
and when one’s consciousness is suddenly 
bent on a word, it is bound often to seem 
unfamiliar, very much on the principle 
that a man who has not played golf for 
years feels rather awkward when he takes 
his club in hand for the first time. The 
private secretaries are for the nonce su- 
perseded by their master, who, by - the- 
way, cannot discharge their duties half 
so well or so aptly as themselves. 

The degree of independence of action 
which the central ganglia exhibit must 
naturally depend on the general life, hab- 
its, profession, and other details of the 
individual. We may, however, reason- 
ably enough hold that when we talk, as 
the schoolboy does, about getting any- 
thing ‘‘ off by heart,” we are merely ex- 
pressing the work of the central ganglia 
in their duty of converting into automatic 
and mechanical acts those which at first 
were of conscious and intellectual charac- 
ter. An accomplished pianist can play a 
difficult composition with accuracy while 
he talks to a friend by his side. He does 
not drop a note, and his execution in re- 
spect even of the expression may be tech- 
nically perfect. It is his cerebrum which 
is talking, while it is his private secreta- 
ries which are responsible for the musical 
performance. He is an intelligent being 
as regards the conversation; he is equally 
a pure automaton as to his playing. 

This handing over to the central gan- 
glia of the routine work of the brain 
has both its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. The saving of actual brain 
labor and toil of thought is immense. 
In the absence of our useful private sec- 
retaries every detail of life could never 
be learned, but would necessitate prac- 
tically a fresh acquirement when occa- 
sion demanded its appearance on the 
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mental scenarium. In plain language, 
without some such arrangement of things 
in the brain, life would be infinitely too 
short for the exercise of the mental ac- 
tivities necessary to supervise our sim- 
plest acts. The modern brain may be a 
much harassed organ, if all accounts are 
to be believed. Like Martha of old, it has 
to concern itself about many and varied 
things, and if everything we had to do 
involved cerebral processes, such as we 
may safely take for granted are involved 
in the ordinary work of ‘‘ thinking things 
out,” life would be not only rendered a 
burden too great to be borne, but would 
be far too short for the execution of a 
tithe of our ordinary intellectual work. 
It is here that the fair side of automatism 
appears to be represented. Having re- 
gard to our mental constitution, we may 
be quick to note the tremendous gain to 
us which the unthinking side of brain- 
work represents. 

There is, however, a reverse side to the 
medal here, as elsewhere. If the auto- 
matic phase of brain action be allowed to 
swamp the intellectual side, we find our- 
selves at once in a byway of brain-work, 
whereof the social importance is excelled 
only by the scientific interest which un 
doubtedly attaches to such phenomena. 
Our private secretaries are good servants, 
but bad masters. If we allow them to 
come to the front and to rule our indi- 
viduality,we at once reproduce the phase 
of the transferrence of the kitchen to the 
drawing-room, with all the crudities of 
conduct which mark such an anomalous 
reversion of the social order. There 
exists a regular scale, and a very nicely 
graduated scale it is, leading us from 
slight derangements, if so one may term 
them, of the natural relations of the upper 
brain and central ganglia, to other phases 
that represent serious and marked devia- 
tions from the normal mental life. 

A person in a day-dream or reverie, for 
instance, may walk about and perform a 
variety of apparently sensible acts with- 
out in the least comprehending what he 
is doing. The morning walk to the office, 
already alluded to, represents this phase 
of our automatic life. Abstraction of 
this kind is a border-land between the 
normal and the abnormal in brain action. 
The forgetful man illustrates this state of 
matters. He is a dreamer and a vision- 
ary. You may speak to him when he is 
wrapt in reverie, but he does not hear; 
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his movements in this state are those of 
an automaton, pure and simple. One finds 
frequent approaches to this—a chronic 
condition in certain persons—in one’s own 
life. Wrapt in a deep train of thought, I 
have passed from one room to another, 
with adim consciousness of some errand 
of importance to be undertaken. The 
consciousness was but a flash in the pan. 
Fuided by my central ganglia I arrive in 
the room, and suddenly wake up to find 
myself an aimless creature, not knowing 
why I bestirred myself at all. Also it has 
happened to me, as to other persons, that, 
wrapt in thought, I have placed a bunch 
of keys or a document in some secure 
place. Later on, when occasion demand- 
ed the keys or the paper, I have been 
unable to recall the particular receptacle 
wherein I deposited the article, and have 
only discovered it by an attempt to reason 
out the various movements I may have 
executed in my dreamy state. 

Suppose now that we deepen this state 
of abstraction and reverie—we at once 
pass into the domain of “ gentle sleep.” 
How sleep is exactly caused—whether it 
is due to fatigue of the cells of the cere- 
brum, or to changes in the blood-supply 
of the brain, or to an excess of carbonic- 
acid waste in the nerve-tissue—is a point 
immaterial to the present discussion. 
Sleep is a fact of existence, and, so con- 
sidering it, we may see how slim is the 
territory which divides it from reverie. 
Now in sleep we have undoubtedly ac- 
tivity of brain, and, if I am not mistaken, 
our private secretaries, freed from the 
control of the upper brain—lulled as is 
the cerebrum to unconsciousness—enjoy 
a trial of brain management on their own 
account. There is ‘‘high life belowstairs,” 
exemplified in the phenomena of dream- 
ing—a topic lying outside the limits of 
this article, to the consideration of which, 
and also to that of sleep, I hope to re- 
turn. More typical than dreaming, 
however, and representing a further di- 
gression into the byways of the brain, we 
find somnambulism, or sleep-walking, il- 
lustrating once.again the action of the cen- 
tral ganglia. Here we may find a very 
curious and surprising imitation and re- 
production of the waking life. That which 
occurs in dreaming, and still more typi- 
cally in somnambulism, is the control of 
life from the second floor of the brain- 
house; or, if the matter be stated in an- 
other’ way, life and its conduct in sleep- 


walking do not rise above the second 
plane of the organ of mind. The upper 
brain is practically cut off from partici- 
pation in the events and control of the 
individual existence, and the body is under 
the sway of the central ganglia, with their 
ofttimes burlesque (as in dreaming), or 
maybe their nearer imitation of the wak 
ing life. The affairs of the business house, 
in other words, are not likely to be skil- 
fully conducted in the absence of the 
principals, however expert in their own 
departments the occupants of the second 
floor may be. 

Readers of that charming work of my 
late friend Wilkie Collins, The Moon 
stone, will remember the sleep-walking 
feats of Mr. Franklin Blake when under 
the influence of an opiate. What the 
novelist describes as a piece of fiction 
may be paralleled from the sober records 
of science. MeNish, in his classic vol- 
ume on Sleep, tells us of a shepherd lad 
who, wrapt in slumber, walked miles to 
the place where his flock was pastured, 
waded through a river, and returned 
home without waking. In another case, 
a lad in his sleep scaled a precipitous 
cliff, and brought home from it an eagle’s 
nest, which was found under his bed in 
the morning. Abercrombie’s case of the 
Scottish lawyer who, when worried over 
a perplexing case, was seen by his wife to 
rise from his bed in the night, is another 
illustration of the occasionally purposive 
character of somnambulism, when, di 
rected by its private secretaries, the sleep- 
ing Ego is apparently roused from its 
couch and made to act the part of a pure 
automaton. This individual went to a 
writing-desk which stood in his bedroom, 
sat down before the desk, and wrote for 
some time. Then, replacing the paper 
within the desk, he returned to bed. In 
the morning he told his wife of a dream 
he had experienced, in which he imagined 
he had given a satisfactory opinion on 
the case which was troubling his mind. 
He expressed regret that he could not re- 
call the train of thought represented in 
his dream. On his wife directing him to 
his writing-desk, he found therein the 
opinion in question clearly written out, 
and in every respect satisfactory. 

One could parallel this case from the 
records of pathology, by that of the 
French Sergeant F reported by Dr. Mes- 
net. This man was wounded at Bazeilles 
by a ball, which fractured his skull. Af- 
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ter his recovery periodical disturbances 
began to be represented in his existence, 
the abnormal periods lasting from fifteen 
to thirty hours, while the intervals be- 
tween them—those of natural life—varied 
from fifteen to thirty days. In the abnor- 
mal phases /}—— was essentially an au- 
tomaton. He felt nothing,smelt nothing, 
and ate anything, however nauseous its 
taste. His sight was apparently affected, 
for he had to feel for objects against 
which he stumbled. This man, in his 
automatic condition, began to write a let- 
ter to his general, and while in the act of 
writing, Dr. Mesnet interposed a screen 
between F——’s eyes and his hands. He 
went on with his writing for a time, then 
the words became illegible, and he finally 
ceased. When the screen was withdrawn 
he resumed the composition of his letter. 
Having had placed before him ten sheets 
of paper, one on the top of the other, he 
began to write. Then the topmost sheet 
was suddenly withdrawn, but the letter 
was continued on the second sheet just as 
if the first sheet had remained. Five 
times was this trick repeated, the fifth 
sheet showing only the signature of F 
at the bottom. But when he had signed 
this fifth sheet he took it up in his hand 
and read on its blank surface the letter he 
had written. He also made corrections 
in the words he supposed he saw, and 
these corrections occupied the places of 
the words which required emendation in 
the missing sheets. 

This case is very instructive, for it 
teaches us that,as a result of injury, we 
may find cases of automatism which par- 
allel the natural variety of that condi- 
tion we call somnambulism. In_ both 
cases we light upon essentially the same 
features —the absence of consciousness, 
and the development under the stimulus 
of the central ganglia of acts which, pur- 
posive enough in their way, are yet regu- 
lated entirely from the second plane of 
brain powers. That which we see in the 
sleep- walker and in Sergeant F is only 
the exaggerated condition of what all of 
us in our waking senses frequently illus- 
trate, namely, the automatic side of life. 
The difference between the individual 
whose private secretaries are his useful ser- 
vants, and the man who is a somnambulist 
or a pathological automaton, is, after all, 
one of degree only, and not one of kind. 

A step or two farther into the byways 
of the brain bring us to another condition, 
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whereof somnambulism represents mere- 
ly a preliminary grade. I allude to mes- 
merism, or, as it is also called, hypnotism, 
a mental state which more prominently 
than any other has of late days attracted 
public and professional attention alike. 
It is necessary clearly to separate the 
relatively few grains of wheat represented 
by the actual and scientific side of hyp- 
notism, from the worthless chaff repre- 
sented by the mass of pretension and 
quackery which has come to invest the 
whole subject. This caution is especially 
necessary in these latter days, when a re- 
newal of the worst features of a super 
stitious age appears to have set in with 
regard to the supposed wonders connected 
with the mesmeric state. Under the 
names of *‘ electro-biology” and ‘‘ animal 
magnetism,” hypnotism has been vaunted 
as a panacea for all the ills to which flesh 
is heir—a return, this, to the days of Mes 
mer himself. What we may be certain 
of is that there is no such thing as ‘“‘ani- 
mal magnetism.” There is no form of 
energy within the range of the known, 
corresponding to the purely theoretical 
and mystical power, force, or emanation 
which is supposed to pour from the fin 
ger-tips of the medium. What quackery 
predicates with much sounding of the big 
drum need not be taken seriously by 
science, and it behooves us to walk very 
warily indeed in discussing hypnotism, 
in order to distinguish iis real from its 
ideal side. 

The history of hypnotism proves that 
the knowledge of its essential conditions 
is probably matter of antiquity. Probably 
the ancients were familiar with the in- 
duction of the mesmeric state. The Jesuit 
Father Kircher, writing about 1643, may 
serve as an example of a more modern 
teacher, in his experimentum mirabile, in 
which he successfully hypnotized a fowl. 
If we place the bird on a board, hold it 
firmly, and draw a chalk line straight 
from its beak, which touches the board, 
the fowl will remain in this position, im- 
mobile and at rest. It has been ‘‘ hypno- 
tized.” We can repeat the experiment 
with rabbits, guinea-pigs, and even with 
frogs and alligators. We induce in these 
animals a condition of artificial sleep or 
artificial somnambulism, out of which 
they do not ordinarily pass unless forcibly 
aroused. In the case of man, the hypnotic 
condition can be induced in a variety of 
ways, on suitable subjects—who, by-the- 
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way, are generally imaginative and ex- 
citable or credulous persons. A flash of 
light will send some persons, and especial- 
ly those who have been often hypnotized, 
into the mesmeric state. The sound of a 
gong will produce a like effect. You may 
induce it in some people by making them 
look fixedly at a button on yourcoat. In 
others, gazing at any fixed object will 
bring about the condition of mesmeric 
trance. Mesmer had a ‘*‘ magic crystal ” 
which he employed in this way: needless 
to say it was as destitute of ‘ occult” 
properties as is a piece of glass. Mere 
‘* suggestion ” will bring about the hyp- 
notic condition in facile subjects. The 
operator has only to suggest that they 
pass into the state, that they go to sleep, or 
that their pains and aches are cured, for 
the expectation to be realized. 

In all this there is nothing esoteric or 
mysterious. It is only when a plain 
physiological process masquerades in the 
swaddling - clothes of superstition, and 
is made the basis of chicanery and fraud, 
that it assumes in the eyes of the ignorant 
a mystical character. Whatever may be 
the exact explanation of hypnotism we 
feel inclined to adopt, it is evident that, 
as a matter of science, this condition can- 
not be separated from the analogous 
states to which I have referred. Things 
cease to be wonderful when you can find 
parallels for them; and when we see in 
hypnotism merely a further expression of 
the brain byway which has led us through 
sleep and dreams to sleep - walking, we 
have allocated it to its true position in 
the series of mental phenomena whereof 
it forms part. Hypnotism, indeed, has 
been well styled ‘artificially induced 
somnambulism”; for the phenomena of 
the one state are analogous to those of the 
other, and the actions performed by the 
sleep-walker run parallel to those we can 
induce at will in the mesmeric subject. 
That which we do effect in hypnotism is 
essentially the inhibition of the upper 
brain. We switch off the cerebrum tem- 
porarily from its command of the body, 
and allow the central ganglia, under 
the influence of suggestion, to come to 
the front in the mental life of the individ- 
ual. Any rational theory of mesmerism 
must take such facts into account. On 
this basis alone is hypnotism to be scien- 
tifically explained. Rejecting some such 
view of its causation, hypnotism cannot 
be explained at all; and in the latter 


case it will pass inevitably into the do- 
main of the quack, who, with his high- 
sounding jargon, mystifies the ignorant, 
and adds another and very considerable 
portion to the already lofty edifice of 
human folly and credulity. 

The inhibition of the higher brain-cen 
tres, and the coming to the front of th: 
lower centres, we have noted to be a char- 
acteristic of the mental states in the con- 
sideration of which we have been en 
gaged. This result may be brought about, 
as I have shown,by various methods, and 
its effects will vary with the individual; 
but that which most frequently leads to 
the mesmeric state is doubtless the tiring 
out of an organ of sense. If we weary 
eye or ear, we tend to produce a condition 
that in many cases is practically of hyp- 
notic character; and if we add the influ- 
ence of suggestion—if we impress on a 
facile subject that such and such a result 
is bound to follow our procedure — we 
may succeed in readily establishing a 
condition in which, to all intents and 
purposes, the patient becomes a pure au 
tomaton, as pliable to our will as is the 
clay in the hands of the potter. If a per 
son is made to gaze at any fixed object for 
any length of time, he experiences a dull 
and heavy feeling akin to the onset of 
ordinary sleep. It is the same with any 
monotonous sound. A dull, droning or 
ator will act as a practical sleep-producer 
of effective kind—the placid sleep com- 
mon in certain churches may be thus sci- 
entifically explained; and any regularly 
repeated and continuous sound will cause 
the shutting of the eyes and the folding 
of the hands to slumber in an effective 
enough fashion. We experience much 
the sanie result when travelling by rail. 
We are all talkative enough to our com 
panions at the start of a long journey, 
but in time the monotonous thud of the 
wheels, aided possibly by the tiring of 
the eyes in gazing at the rapidly flitting 
landscape, predisposes powerfully to sleep 
and lulls us off into somnolence. Given 
a certain type of mind, especially of the 
imaginative variety, and we have no dif- 
ficulty in affecting the upper brain and its 
consciousness and responsibility through 
the senses in a similar way. We inhibit 
its action on the lower centres, and then, 
with these latter at our command, the 
rest is easy. We can influence our sub- 
ject as we will: he will drink vinegar un- 
der the idea that it is port-wine, or smack 
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his lips over castor oil, imagining that it 
is honey. We can play upon his vanity, 
and reproduce in turn every emotion to 
which he is liable. He may be made to 
laugh or to ery at will; he will even retain 
in his lower centres, at command,the sug- 
gestion that an hour or some days hence 
he must execute some piece of foolish- 
ness. Just as the stop-clock action of the 
brain is illustrated in its waking a man 
at the particular hour he has determined 
the night before as his rising-time, so a 
similar idea in hypnotism may be pro- 
jected forward into the normal life of the 
subject. His brain, like that of the early 
riser, has been impressed with a dominant 
idea, and that idea, under the influence 
and action of his central ganglia, will 
bring him to the due execution of what- 
ever task or duty has been set before him. 

In all this, there is nothing of ‘‘ mag- 
netism,” and certainly nothing that is oc- 
cult, or that physiology is incompetent to 
explain. This is the real side of hypno- 
tism. It is a brain byway and nothing 
more; a mere exaggeration of the auto- 
matic life that is ours by natural heritage. 
Its use in medicine is still a questio vex- 
ata. It istrue, operations have been per- 
formed on persons who have been sent 
into a hypnotic sleep, but the action of 
hypnotism is at best uncertain, and that 
it will ever supersede or even supplement 
the use of anzesthetics is a supposition too 
absurd and preposterous to be for a mo- 
ment entertained. It has been used, 
with doubtful success, to correct chronic 
alcoholism, and to ‘‘ suggest” to the vie- 
tim of that disorder a distaste for his tip- 
ple. Possibly it may be successful in in- 
ducing a permanent change of habits; 
but even this result has yet to be proved 
possible; and, at the best, hypnotism in 
the hands of science seems destined to re- 
main a physiological curiosity—interest- 
ing, beyond doubt, because of its relations 
to the normal mental states and to actual 
perversions of our normal life. 

The shady side of hypnotism is a very 
different matter, and no words can be 
strong enough to condemn the utterly 
gross frauds which have been perpetrated 
under the name of the ‘‘ New Mesmerism,”’ 
and the like. Here we meet with sub- 
jects who spend their lives as hypnotic 
media, and who trick and deceive their 
often-willing dupes into a belief in the 
mystical powers which hypnosis confers 
upon them. When one reads of such 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—110 
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feats as are denoted under the name of 
‘‘exteriorization of sense,” one may well 
rub one’s eyes and wonder if the Middle 
Ages, with their alchemy and astrology, 
have quite passedaway. The ‘‘ magic erys- 
tal” of Dr. Dee sinks into insignificance be- 
side the wonders of the advanced school 
of hypnotism, the devotees of which are 
chiefly resident in the French capital. 
The hypnotized subject is believed to be 
capable of transferring her nervous pow- 
ers to water and to other non-living 
things. When these are touched or 
moved, the subject cries out that she is 
affected, because she is en rapport with 
the objects thus ‘‘ sensitized.” This is all 
pure fraud. Happily a very complete ex- 
posure of it has been afforded us, and hyp- 
notism has been relegated, in the minds 
of all sensible and unprejudiced persons, 
to the place I have assigned to it, as 
merely an abnormal phase of brain action. 

The legal and moral aspects of hyp- 
notism are worth mention at the close of 
our inquiries. Assuming that the causa- 
tion of hypnotism is that I have indicated, 
it becomes a grave and serious question 
whether the inducing of this state is a 
matter which, in the case of certain in- 
dividuals, may not be fraught with con- 
sequences of a very serious nature. It is 
surely no light matter that any man or 
woman should resign his or her individ- 
uality into the hands of another person. 
The irresponsible and unlicensed exhibi- 
tions of hypnotism to which we have been 
accustomed should, I think, be prohibited 
by law. They are forbidden in France, 
Germany, and other Continental coun- 
tries. They are productive of no good 
whatever; and when such exhibitions are 
not matter of sheer trickery, with profes- 
sional subjects who are not hypnotized at 
all, as their chief features, they are sim- 
ply useless, and often disgusting in char- 
acter. I say this much apart from the 
elements of danger they present in the 
case of excitable persons, whose unstable 
mental calibre is susceptible of damage as 
the result of mesmeric experimentation. 
But, leaving these latter considerations 
aside, it is certain that hypnotism is a 
thing of importance only to the physiolo- 
gist, and less distinctly to the physician. 
The growth of knowledge may happily be 
presumed to be capable of consigning it, 
in its popular phases at least, to the ob- 
security and oblivion reserved for the de- 
lusions and crudities of asuperstitious past. 
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THE THUNDER-THIEF. 


BY GELETT BURGESS. 


VERY one knew that Kitty was a 

4 lion-hunter. She stalked her prey all 
over town, on the cliase of celebrities, big 
and little, wherever she could find spoor. 
Whatever game was in season provided 
trophies for Kitty’s parlors, at No. 58304 
Jones Street, where she trapped her lions, 
fed them, and curried their favors. What 
she called her ‘‘ studio” bore visible evi- 
dences of the variant vagaries of Kitty’s 
ideals. It had begun by being “artistic,” 
which, to Kitty, meant fish-nets wonder- 
fully draped. She had progressed, under 
the careless tuition of indulgent artists, to 
the second stage, repudiating old brass in 
favor of wall spaces, pure color, and 
Barye lions, when Kitty suddenly became 
musical—Perroni was in town—and little 
singing plaster cupids perched on the cor- 
ners of her upright piano, and the com- 
posers, framed seven-in-a-row, hung over 
her fireplace. But now Kitty would be 
literary, and read all the reviews, not hav- 
ing time to read the books themselves. 
She made a point, however, of buying the 
works of authors whom she was likely to 
meet, and always begged their autographs 
for the fly-leaves, which ocular evidences 
of their esteem lay around her studio, 
agape to the public disregard. In fact, 
Kitty Lexington was a grievous trial to 
her many acquaintances, whose affections 
she strained almost to the breaking. No 
one knew, as yet, that she had literary 
aspirations, so called. There were ways 
enough else for her to tire the patience of 
the women who professed to know her. 

It was a wonder to her secretly envious 
friends how she ever succeeded in catch- 
ing so many bright men in her trap. 
Girls said she was hussy enough to 
brazenly flatter a man to within an inch 
of his life. Men acknowledged, in confi- 
dential divan téte-a-tétes with intelligent 
but less successful rivals, that Kitty was 
a ‘little fool.” The obvious retort was 
that men seemed to like ‘‘little fools,” and 
this accusation could be parried only by 
the very cleverest young men. 

She was a terrible diner-out, was Kitty; 
people had to have her, because she was 
so adroit, and could keep the shuttlecock 
of badinage jumping so well, in that 
frisky game of conversation that is sup- 
posed to make guests wish to come again. 


To be sure, the ladies were wont to in- 
dulge in much sarcastic comment upon 
the metamorphosis of Kitty-with-men into 
Kitty-with-women. They were too used 
to seeing her change from a jimp and live 
ly man-trap into a bored unenthusiast 
during the interim post-prandial, while 
the men, supposed to be discussing the 
women, were for the nonce oblivious of 
the adjacence of girl-dangers afoot lying 
in wait to make eye-springs as soon as 
the drawing-room doors yawned. At such 
times Kitty’s mental obliteration of her 
gossiping companions was almost insult- 
ing. After her tiny tricks at the mirror, 
light legerdemain with hair-pins and 
powder, and guileless gestures at that not 
shallower Kitty-in-the-glass, she would 
usurp the most comfortable couch-corner, 
slide her slippers from her feet under the 
protection of her skirt, and suffer in si- 
lence till the gentlemen appeared. 

It was easy enough to understand why 
women did not care too much for her, 
but why was it that the most desirable of 
the men was sure to make straight for 
her side after his cigar? Perhaps Kitty 
herself did not know; but she instinctive- 
ly made room for him on the couch with 
perfect assurance as soon as the door 
opened. She had had affairs innumerable, 
and the man who had not served his ap- 
prenticeship at a flirtation with Kitty 
Lexington soon discovered that he had 
best go in and have it over, for it was, in 
a way, asocial distinction, In short, Kitty 
was a minx—a very pretty minx, as minxes 
go, according to the men, though the wo 
men asserted that such brown eyes were 
sapable of but a single expression. 

When Robert Southwicke Tille appear- 
ed in town he had to run the usual 
gauntlet of invitations, and—as the place 
was not large—it was inevitable that he 
should meet Kitty very often. The prog- 
ress of their acquaintance was watched 
with curiosity by those who were familiar 
with Kitty’s methods, and her reputation 
was staked on the issue, for this was, even 
for her,a very good chance. Tille was in 
the direct line of succession to a large pop- 
ularity: he was the man of the hour with- 
out doubt, though as to whether he was 
one to achieve a permanent name or not, 
opinions diverged. Those who saw how 
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easily he was captured by Kitty’s wiles 
said no. It was not long before he could 
be found very frequently in her lair in 
the Jones Street parlors, and it got to 
be pretty well known after a while that 
when so found he was to be lost again 
as rapidly as possible. Kitty had a way 
of dismissing her guests with the flimsiest 
of excuses, and they recognized Tille as 
an amused and not unwilling accessory- 
after-the-fact. This did not lessen the 
number of stories of his rudeness and 
conceit, which he had found were the price 
he had to pay for his success.  Tille 
was not at all too modest, and he had not 
only found that there were a great many 
persons in the world that could never 
interest him in any way, but that he 
himself was undoubtedly able to interest 
pretty nearly whomsoever he chose; and 
this combination of attributes, surely not 
an uncommon one in a man who creates 
things, cut many ways, making him 
friends as well as enemies. His friends 
excused as much of his brusqueness as 
did not wound their own amour propre 
with the fact that he had no sisters to 
train him. His enemies waited for the 
inevitable, when his conceit should deliver 
him into their hands. 

The secret of Kitty’s method with Tille 
must have lain in one characteristically 
masculine trait of his. It isno new game 
for women, by any means, that of keeping 
a man talking about himself, and so mak- 
ing him happy. She worked him with 
artful interrogatory prods when his sense 
of humor aroused him to the exhibition 
he was making of himself—with sly pre- 
tensions of ignorance, and with cunning 
proffers of sympathy. When he balked, 
she fed him a fricassee of literary gossip 
that his soul loved, and he would be off 
again, talking ‘“‘shop” and his own work 
till it was time to go. 

As soon as he was used to Kitty’s man- 
ners, Tille found her studio a very com- 
fortable place to lounge in and discuss 
his plots with her, and work them into 
shape for writing out. It was Kitty’s be- 
lief that she helped him solve his little 
society problems by her suggestions, and 
in a way she did; for he was always sure 
of getting the conventionally feminine 
point of view from her; but it was oftener 
true that her conversation started him off 
on a train of thought quite different from 
what she had intended, and he would let 
it carry him to its logical destination 
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without troubling himself to listen to her. 
He found that the sound of her voice set 
his wits to work, and her prattle was like 
the chatter of a type-writer; he knew it 
was trying to express something, but it 
didn’t much matter to him what. That 
he, like so manv others, regarded her as a 
‘‘ little fool ” did not rob him of a pleasure 
in hersociety; it was quite worth his while 
to study and understand her, for it was 
of such he wrote. Nor was Kitty herself 
loath to be studied ; she posed elaborately, 
as some pretty girls display their profiles 
before painters. She did her best to em- 
phasize herself as a ‘‘ type,” and she teased 
him boldly to put her in a story, for she 
was anxious to be “‘ written up.” 

‘“Why don’t you write a story your- 
self?” Tille asked her one day. ‘‘ You 
might put me in.” 

‘**T?—the idea! I wouldn't know what 
to write,” Kitty said, bridling. 

**Oh, Til give youanidea. Anything '‘Il 
do. Inthe first place, you want a good 
title. You know very often that sug- 
gests the whole plot. Let’s see.... It 
really ought to pique one’s curiosity, 
without tipping the thing off too much. 
Here’s a good one—‘ Who Kissed Me?’ 
By Jove, that’s bully, don’t you know.” 

“It’s horrid! But it’s certainly a very 
remarkable one,” added Kitty, struggling 
over a possible justification of the name. 

‘You mustn't say ‘ very remarkable’; 
I've told you that many, many times,” 
he went on. ‘But really that’s a fine 
start; it’s so suggestive. Don’t you see, 
you could have it open at some sea-side 
summer hotel, filled with all kinds of 
guests. Your hero comes down for a 
week or so; he’s all fagged from working 
in town, and he arrives late. Wait a 
minute — yes, he gets into the dining- 
room late, after every one’s through din- 
ner, and when he’s finished, he lights a 
cigar and strolls down to the shore. No 
let's see. Don’tsay anything, please. He 
has to find some little place where he can’t 
be easily recognized, and can’t see much 
himself either. He's going to be kissed—” 

‘Oh, he is, is he? Is that why he 
sneaks down there?) Why doesn’t he 
wait on the piazza?” Kitty had her best 
times when Tille was in this mood. 

‘Stop! It’s all a mistake, of course, 
and he doesn’t know who is kissing him, 
it’s so dark. I can see the place now,” 
Tille went on before Kitty could inter- 
rupt him again. ‘* You see, there was an 
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orchard down across the road from the 
hotel, opposite the garden—one of those 
little, close, gray,-gnarled, overgrown 
places just within sound of the sea. 
There ought to be a little path that winds 
down into it, and gets dimmer and dim- 
mer as you go on, and, away in, a seat or 
something—” 

‘‘A hammock,” suggested Kitty, on the 
alert, and excited at the prospect. 

‘* Yes, a hammock; and he lies down, 
and dozes off after a while—sound of the 
surf pounding on the shore, you know, 
and all that.” 

“Yes, IT know; but I'll wager he wasn’t 
really asleep. Ive heard of such cases 
before. But go on.” 

‘*Yes he was, too, though, this time. 
He may have worked the same game af- 
terward, but this was dead straight. He 
was probably thinking of some one— 
they usually do at such times.” 

‘But you mustn’t have him in love 
already; he’s got to marry the girl that 
kissed him, of course. You know it would 
be very improper otherwise.”’ 

‘You're right; it wouldn’t do at all!” 
(Kitty was tremendously elated at this 
concession.) Tille went on: ‘‘It seems 
to be against the rules of fiction to men- 
tion a kiss that is kissed with malice afore- 
thought. I don’t remember a single in- 
stance where the girl wasn’t in love with 
the man, or didn’t afterward legitimize 
the embrace by falling in love, unless... . 
Well, that’s a literary dogma.” 

‘* It’s good taste, too,” from Kitty. 

‘*Well, where were we?” said Tille. “Oh 
yes, he’s asleep—yes he is, surely !—when 
all of a sudden he hears footsteps patter- 
ing down the path—” 

‘*How can he hear, if he’s asleep?” 
teased Kitty. 

‘*Oh, bosh! He wakes up just then, 
and, the first thing he knows, a woman 
runs up to him and throws her arms 
around his neck and kisses him. How’s 
that for a situation?” 

‘* Oh, that’s all right, as long as he was 
awake, after all! I told you he was! He 
doesn’t object, of course! It would be 
awfully funny to have him object!” 

‘* Well, in stories they act very queer- 
ly sometimes; they’re usually very hon- 
orable. I think he'll have to protest a 
little and tell the woman there’s some 
mistake, and break away from her, as a 
gentleman should, in a story. He might 
delay the game a little, though.” 


‘* Yes, he might!” assented Kitty, with 
an accent. 

‘*The woman is astounded by her mis- 
take, and she runs away into the dark 
before he has a chance to see her face. 
Perhaps she might be crying all the time, 
and be saying, ‘Oh, forgive me, Jack, 
forgive me!’ to show that there was a real 
reason for her kissing somebody.” 

‘*Don’t let’s have her a married wo 
man,” Kitty implored. 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter. It might 
be a lovers’ quarrel, or she might have 
thought it was her brother, or anything. 
But, you see, that’s only the beginning, and 
he spends the rest of his time in trying to 
find out who kissed him. Of course there 
are a great many guests at the hotel, but 
the possibilities narrow down to two or 
three. Say—that’s a great idea; I believe 
I'll try it!” 

Kitty didn’t mention the fact that he 
had given the story to her in the begin- 
ning, but let him go on. If it was to be 
her idea, she was bound to have the whole 
of it. So she only said, ‘*‘ Well, how does 
it turn out?” 

‘‘He might get an anonymous note 
next day, asking him not to try to find 
her out, and putting him on his honor 
not to tell any one of the affair, and still 
he would keep seeing significant things 
that would arouse his suspicions. Yes, 
there’ll have to be a wife, and a fiancée, 
and a girl with a brother in it.” 

** Which was it?” 

‘“You simpleton! Don’t you see that 
this is a rattling good puzzle-story, and 
that you work it up so carefully that no 
one ever can decide which one of the 
three it was? Of course the evidence 
must be very cleverly balanced between 
them, so that any jury of intelligent read- 
ers would disagree. That’s an old trick, 
but it’s always a bully thing to do, if you 
can do it well!” 

It was an unfortunate thing for Tille 
that he had used the colloquial second 
person in all this dialogue, instead of tell 
ing the story as his own. When he said 
‘*vour hero,” Kitty understood perfectly, 
but as she thought it over later she 
found in his werding a kind of justifica- 
tion for her using the plot. It was al- 
most all worked out before Tille left, ex- 
cited at the theme and determined to 
make a brilliant story of it. It had nev- 
er entered his head that a “‘ little fool” 
like Kitty could have literary aspirations, 
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the brains or the energy to attempt the 
story. He had entirely forgotten that he 
had begun by offering her an idea, and 
he would not have given the matter an- 
other thought even if he had remembered 
the fact. 

But Kitty did not forget. Here was 
her chance. She had been longing to 
write something worth submitting to a 
magazine for along time. She had tried 
to invent a new form of plagiarism, more 
ingenious than successful, which consist- 
ed in uniting fragments of different sto- 
ries in various ways. She had even gone 
so far as to take her scissors and cut fa- 
vorite tales to pieces, and then attempt to 
combine them haphazard, like a dissected 
map. Her fingers were more clever than 
her brains, however; she cut and pasted, 
as she had often cut and basted, very neat- 
ly, but the result never impressed even 
her own silly little brain as being either 
satisfactory or suggestive. 

Here, though, was a story all her own, 
for Mr. Tille had given it her. To be 
sure, he probably had no idea that she 
would ever use it, and she knew that un- 
doubtedly he would write it himself. How 
surprised he would be, though, to find 
that she could write, after all; and how 
interesting it would be for him to see how 
differently they had developed the same 
idea, working separately! Of course they 
would use different names for their char- 
acters; hers would be utterly unlike his, 
anyway. She would lay her scene in the 
mountains, for instance, instead of his sea- 
shore, and in that way it would be an en- 
tirely different story; indeed, she would 
show a great deal of originality in treat- 
ment, having received from him only the 
main plan of it. ‘‘Who Kissed Me?” 
What fun it would be! 

She began that very night, with a stump 
of a lead-pencil, affectionately nibbled at 
both ends, and a pad of linen paper, the 
top sheet of which was marked ‘' No. 1.” 
The first page went pretty hard. Kitty 
stared at that ‘‘ No. 1” until she began to 
yawn. She found her interest was much 
more with the heroine than with the hero, 
and she wished she might tell the story 
from that side, but that led off into such 
new imaginings that she was soon hope- 
lessly confused. She opened a book listless- 
ly and read a few pages, and then, recall- 
ing her object, suddenly, attacked the tale 
again. She had no idea it was so hard 
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to write a story. She knew that if she 
only got it once started, it would be easy 
enough, for here she had the whole thing 
blocked out; and still, how to begin the 
first sentence she couldn’t possibly im- 
agine. She could not decide, either, 
whether to tell the story in the first per- 
son or the third, but she remembered 
vaguely that an author had once told 
her that the first person was always used 
by amateurs. She thought that was what 
he had said, but she was not quite sure 
even of that. Perhaps it was just the op- 
posite. Then what should she call her 
hero? and should one use his first name 
only, or call him ‘‘Mr.,” or what? A 
novelist had once confided to her the 
secret that a proper name, to be euphoni- 
ous, should have its initial letters follow 
in alphabetical order, such as Adam 
Bede, Claude Duval, Faith Gartney, Jack 
Ketch, Lady Macbeth, Peter Quince, Rich- 
ard Swiveller, and so on—he had made a 
whole alphabet of them. And so she 
chose Reginald Stallway. She knew that 
Reginald was a hackneyed philistine 
name now, but another writer had told 
her that, other things being equal, a hack- 
neyed idea, if it was just a little out of 
date, was the cleverest of all fads, because 
there was always a reaction after the first 
protest, and if you were the first to revive 
an old used-up conventional thing, you 
were sure to be at the head of the proces- 
sion of revolt when the pendulum swung 
back. He had illustrated this by assuring 
her that only a few of the very cleverest 
inner circle now confessed to a fondness 
for Dickens. 

At last she accomplished the first para- 
graph. It did look silly, written in pen- 
cil, for she had never seen a manuscript 
story before. It was so absurdly like a 
letter that she felt sure there was some- 
thing the matter. If she only had a type- 
writer! She was a little uncertain as to 
“O” and ‘‘Oh,” and still more about 
“its.” She wrote it both ways, “its” 
and ‘‘ it’s,” several times, and couldn't de- 
cide which was right. Having begun to 
scrawl, she covered the rest of the page 
dreamily with little squares and circles, 
and sausage-shaped designs, and pictures 
of gentlemen with fuzzy mustaches and 
canes. This made her wonder if the story 
would be illustrated. The first scene 
couldn’t be, surely, for it occurred in the 
dark, and she went over the other inter- 
esting episodes that Tille had suggested. 
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She couldn't decide which to choose for a 
picture, however, for the opening situa- 
tion was by far the most exciting of all. 

Finally, seeing that she had spoiled one 
page, she decided to undress before copy- 
ing it, and finish her writing in a wrapper, 
so that she would be ready for bed as soon 
as the story was done. After she was 
through with the mirror, she sat down 
and tore up the first page, and numbered 
a fresh sheet. But, after all, it was too 
late then, she thought, and she decided 
that she was too sleepy to do good brain- 
work, so she gave it up and went to bed. 

The next morning Kitty began again, 
resolutely, and scribbled several pages in 
nervous haste. At the first piece of con- 
versation, however, she was shipwrecked 
on the difficulties with ‘‘ said he” and *‘ he 
replied.” She thought that it would not 
be proper to use ‘‘said he” without an 
adverb or clause, or something to take 
off the edge, but she soon exhausted her 
vocabulary with the extravagant use of 
such modifiers as ‘‘ slowly’ and ‘‘ with a 
smile.”’ She was very fond of ‘‘he re- 
plied with a smile,” and at last had to 
take down several books and look up new 
phrases. She took another sheet of paper 
and copied down a list of conversational 
expressions, and this revealed to her the 
fact that she could get the effect of va- 
riety by simply alternating ‘‘he said” 
and ‘‘said he”; which was a great relief 
to her, for the time had come in the story 
when the girls did not ‘‘smile” so fre- 
quently. Kitty hada good memory, and 
when she was once well under way her 
pencil raced over the paper, chasing the 
hints that Tille had given her. She had 
lunch sent up to her room, and indulged 
in the rare luxury of being ‘‘ not at home 
to any one.” 

That night Mr. Tille called, and she 
came down to him, demure slyboots, se- 
cretly elated at her exploit. She did not 
mention her day’s work, but he was full 
of the story, whose title he had decided 
to change to the less sensational one of 
‘‘One of Three.” ‘It’s going to be a better 
story than I thought,” he said. ‘' You 
see, there’s a very fine point at the end. 
You know, this girl that he finally mar- 
ries never tells him whether she is the 
one that kissed him or not; for if she did 
kiss him she wouldn't care to confess 
having wanted to kiss and make up with 
some else, and if she didn’t kiss him she 
wouldn't want him to know that one of 


the others did; and so in neither case 
would she acknowledge the truth.” 

Kitty thought that this was a very 
good point, but it involved going over 
several pages of her manuscript, for she 
had quite decided to make the girl con- 
fess. This and the copying in ink took 
her several days more; but when at last 
it was all ready, she conld not decide 
where to send the story. She had a se 
cret preference for the Gunpowder Maga- 
zine, one of the cheaper half-tone month 
lies; she thought it better even than any 
of the larger periodicals, having so many 
more ‘‘cute” pictures, though she knew, 
from all her advisers, that it was not at 
all the thing to say so. In this ease, 
however, policy allied itself to preference, 
and she was only a “*‘ little fool,” after all, 
not a big one; and she knew that there 
was small chance for acceptance by a 
very important magazine, such as the 
Universal, for instance, in which Robert 
Southwicke Tille usually appeared. But 
she found there was as little chance with 
the Gunpowder, after all, for back came 
‘* Who Kissed Me?” in three weeks. 

At the next trial she was more suc 
cessful, for a little undersized magazine 
called the Twocenter accepted the story 
‘*The editors would be very much pleased 
to accept Miss Lexington’s story entitled 
‘Who Kissed Me?’ and although the state 
of their treasury did not at present war 
rant their paying for contributions, they 
felt that the Twocenter in a few weeks 
would be on its feet financially, and 
would be able to give good prices for 
MSS. The editors would be very glad to 
see more of Miss Lexington’s work, which 
they considered charming, graceful, and 
original.” 

Kitty was delighted at this distinction, 
and waited eagerly for the story to come 
out. Yet, as time passed, she grew a little 
uneasy as to just the way in which Mr. 
Tille would take it. It had really never 
entered her head, at first, that he could 
consider it in any other light than that of 
a joke—a joke on him, perhaps, but surely 
nothing serious. Yet certain things he 
had said in subsequent conversations gave 
her hints as to -his ideas of professional 
literary etiquette, and they made her a 
bit nervous. He had not told her that 
he had finished ‘‘ One of Three,” however, 
and she made peace with her little con- 
science by the fact that she was not posi- 
tively sure that he had offered the story 
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to any publisher. This ignorance she 
defended valiantly, finessing and chan- 
ging the subject whenever he approached 
it. In this way she did actually save 
herself from the direct evidence that he 
had duplicated the story, for Tille soon 
forgot the thing. Acceptances were not 
such novelties to him as to Kitty Lexing- 
ton. She tried to break her fall, too, by 
being very amiable to him in many ways, 
so that he couldn’t be severe with her, 
whatever happened. She even offered to 
write for him at his dictation, and they 
tried it once, but never again, for there are 
other things that a ‘‘ little fool” can make 
a man want to do besides talk—things 
that interfere with solid literary work. 

The pressure of Mr. Tille’s work pre- 
vented him, after a while, from devoting 
quite so much of his time to Kitty as_be- 
fore, but it still happened that he occasion- 
ally got around to Jones Street, or would 
call for her to take a walk in the late 
afternoon. It was not only a relaxation 
to listen to her talk, but he often felt the 
necessity of getting a characteristically 
commonplace opinion of his work. The 
gossips of the place had been busy with 
their names forsome time, much to Tille’s 
annoyance, and when a paragraph ap- 
peared in the weekly society paper of the 
town announcing their engagement, he 
came to her furious at the outrage. He 
was a little shocked at her amusement: 
Kitty did not take it very seriously, for 
she had read such paragraphs before. It 
seemed to him that she was secretly a lit- 
tle proud of the publicity of the thing, 
and would like to have had it true; but 
here he did her an injustice, for her only 
thought was that it was another safeguard 
against his resentment when her indiscre- 
tion transpired. She had begun to hope 
that Tille would never see the Twocenter, 
and regretted that she had ever mentioned 
that paper to him. 

Robert Southwicke Tille had, indeed, 
never heard of the Twocenter until an 
insinuating mention of it had been made 
by Kitty in the early days of tlieir ac- 
quaintanee. It was one of a brood of 
ugly ducklings that was then much in 
evidence upon the news-stands and in the 
more literary book-shops, one very much 
like all the other evanescents. The name 
had caught in his mind, however, and one 
day, while he was waiting for a train, 
Tille pulled over the periodicals, curious 
for an evidence of Kitty’s literary taste. 
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He paid for the tiny atrocity with an apolo- 
getic sneer, and put it into his pocket to 
nibble atin privacy. When he drew it out 
and began to cut the leaves laboriously, 
he pursed his lips at the semi-amateurish- 
ness of its appearance, and was about to 
give it up as not worth while attempt- 
ing to read, when a wonderful title and 
an astonishing name met his eyes—‘t Who 
Kissed Me? by Kathryn Maude Lexing- 
ton.” Even then the title of the story did 
not mean anything to him; his attention 
was fastened upon the name of the author 
could it really be Kitty? The first par 
agraph startled his memory, and his eye 
ran back to the staccato title, ‘‘ Who Kiss 
ed Me?” and then he remembered. The 
audacity of the robbery staggered him as 
he recalled their talk over the subject—all 
except his fatal presentation to her of the 
plot, which he had long forgotten. It was 
shameless; it was impossibly impudent! If 
she liad picked his pocket he could have 
been no more astonished. And yet, and 
yet, when the whole of the humor of the 
situation crept into his brain, it routed 
out all other views of the plagiarism. It 
was heart-rendingly funny. Heswore and 
giggled, alternately. He raged and snick 
ered; and then, with a fine self-control, set 
himself to read the tale—Kitty’s wonderful 
version of his own story, full of ‘‘ oh’s,” 
and ‘‘he said’s,” and ‘‘ said she’s, with a 
smile.” He read it through, and then 
hurried back to the first word and read 
it again. He read it a third time, ana- 
lyzing it, inch by inch. Then he laid his 
head against the window of the car and 
cursed Kitty Lexington—softly, but with 
feeling. Robert Southwicke Tille had had 
a new sensation. 

‘*T have been buncoed,”’ he said to him- 
self, confidentially. ‘‘I have been ‘done ’ 
by that little fool, and I shall never hear 
the last of it. What can I do? That 
notice of our alleged engagement will 
give the papers the chance of their lives, 
‘One of Three’ will come out next month, 
surely, and it is too late to wire a with 
drawal. They'll accuse me of plagiarism, 
in spite of the fact that the Universal was 
made up two months ago. They'll be 
too glad of agood one on me. Bah! Of 
course I can't accuse a lady of literary 
kleptomania. How the devil can I settle 
it with her and get even? If she were 
really disreputable—if she were anything 
but just the ‘little fool’ that she is! I 
have no doubt that she thinks it’s a good 
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joke on me, and will show it to me her- 
self when I see her. How can I pull this 
thing off?’ Then he read ‘‘ Who Kissed 
Me?” again. 

The little Twocenter had dragged along 
unnoticed for months, when something in 
the phrasing of this story’s title, like the 
refrain of a popular tune, caught the 
popular fancy, and ‘‘ Who Kissed Me?” 
was on every one’s tongue. But when 
the Universal appeared with the tale of 
‘One of Three,” by Robert Southwicke 
Tille, the public smile burst into a guffaw, 
and what had been a small journalistic 
joke of the paragraphers became a literary 
scandal that was greeted with derisive joy 
by the critics. Everything that had ever 
been said of Tille was recut and trimmed 
to fit this exploit, and his envelopes of 
press notices from the clipping bureaus 
bulged with broad jests at his expense. 

Kitty Lexington incontinently fled the 
town when the storm broke. The door- 
bell of No. 5830 Jones Street was long 
kept ringing by reporters anxious for her 
explanations, her opinions of Tille, and 
her photograph; and most of all anx- 
ious to know “ really, now, ‘ Who Kissed 
Me?’?” She was accused of having paint- 
ed her friends’ portraits into the story, 
and Reginald Stallway was supposed to 
be none other than Tille himself, which 
greatly added to the gayety of the town, 
and to the divan confidences now safe 
from Kitty’s presence. But the poor lit- 
tle authoress had done no more than make 
her heroines puny imitations of Kitty her- 
self; they used all her pet adjectives; 
they wore her frocks and her manners; 
and they knew all her parlor tricks. So 
she waited for Tille to make the first 
move, conjuring the crisis with infantile 
apologies for her conduct. -She tried to 
make herself think that it was only a 
new kind of collaboration; if she had 
only been paid for the manuscript of the 
story, she might have sent Mr. Tille the 
money, and that would have made it all 
right, at least it would have stilled the 
teasing of her conscience. Surely the 
advertising would help him too, for he had 
always said that it made no difference 
what a paper said about an author now- 
adays, so long as they gave him ‘‘ space.” 

The Twocenter, inflamed by its noto- 
riety after the appearance of ‘‘ One of 
Three,” rushed an extra edition on the 
market, printing ‘‘ Who Kissed Me?” in 
red ink upon the front cover of the mag- 


azine. The editors bombarded Kitty with 
orders for another story, promising her 
any price she would ask for another as 
good as her fatal first. For a while she 
thought that she might retrieve her rep- 
utation with Tille, and prove that she was 
not dependent upon him for aid, by writ- 
ing up several true things that had hap- 
pened; for many other men had made 
fools of themselves before her; but the 
fact that Tille did nothing, and had not 
written to her, made her too nervous to 
try it again. If he would only accuse 
her of having stolen his plot, then she 
could justify herself with all her excuses; 
but the boot was on the other foot; for 
though he was everywhere charged with 
having plagiarized from her, yet he had 
kept absolutely silent regarding the af- 
fair. Kitty suffered with apprehension. 

Tille also had left town, that the gos- 
sips had made an undesirable place to 
winter in, and until he had settled upon 
just how to treat Kitty Lexington — or 
rather Kathryn Maude Lexington—he did 
not care to risk an interview. Luckily he 
had sufficient work in demand to explain 
his flight East, and he left a little wiser, 
perhaps, for having known her. He had 
taken to heart some of the stories that had 
been told at his expense, and he did not 
talk quite so much about himself and his 
work as formerly. Yet, before he had 
quite reformed, he indulged in a confes- 
sion that proved itself its own exceptional 
justification, for it was a girl, as usual, that 
told him how to pay off Kitty’s score. 
Surely it had been a girl’s trick, and one 
should set a thief to catch a thief. 

The girl had been one of the first to 
whom Tille had acknowledged that Kitty 
was a “‘little fool,” and that confession 
and this subsequent one are her only con- 
nection with the story, except that two 
months after her advice to Robert South- 
wicke Tille she received a marked copy 
of the Universal. And Kitty Lexington 
—she received a marked copy of the Uni- 
versal also, and what was marked ended 
her literary career. She did not, perhaps, 
recall the fact that she had implored Mr. 
Tille to ‘‘ write her up,” but he had kept 
his promise to do it. He had written her 
up—he had written himself up, merci- 
lessly—he had written the story of ‘‘ Who 
Kissed Me?” up—and he had called the 
compromising fiction ‘‘ The Thunder- 
Thief.” All of which would seem to 
prove that this is a true story! 
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|" is not easy to 
understand the 
wonderful impulse 
to which the uni- 
versities owe their 
origin. Almost si- 
multaneously the 
three great schools 
of the Middle Ages 
appear before us 
Bologna, Paris” 
and Oxford—vary- 
ing in constitution 
and government, 
but endowed with 
A Scribe. similar rights and 
privileges. The 

early learning was 

mainly in the hands of the Church, and 
the form which education assumed had 
a quaint ecclesiastical character. Mediz- 
val studies and ceremonies have colored 
all subsequent university life. Each of 
the great universities was a type of the 
national as well as of the educational ten- 
dencies of the time. Bologna, the home 
of law, was republican in spirit; it was 
governed by its scholars, and felt the 
impulses of a free academic life most 
fully. Paris, an association of teachers, 
was pre-eminent for theological study, 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—111 
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the favorite child of the Chureh. Ox 
ford, alike distinguished for philosophical 
and theological speculation, retained an 
individual character in the permanent 
endowment of its halls and colleges. 

The cathedral and monastic schools in 
tervened between the old imperial schools 
and the universities. For tive hundred 
years the memory of classic learning was 
kept alive in the cloisters, in the midst of 
the surrounding.darkness. These schools, 
from which in many cases the universi 
ties sprang, were designed primarily for 
the education of priests, and were under 
the general control of the bishop. 

How meagre the’ instruction which 
preceded the universities was may be 
judged from what wasfincluded under 
each of these heads. Grammar consist 
ed of learning the rudiments of the Latin 
language and reading a few Latin au 
thors; rhetoric was the practical art of 
composition in Latin, with the explana- 
tion of the set terms and figures used by 
the ancient rhetoricians; logic taught 
the use of the various forms of the syllo- 
gism; astronomy was the teaching of the 
Ptolemaic system, the study of the mys 
terious and baleful effects of certain stars 
and comets, joined to which was a faint 
astrology, the reading of character, and 
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the predicting of destiny by celestial phe 
nomena; arithmetic taught the marvel- 
lous properties and virtues of certain 
numbers, together with their wonderful 
effect and symbolism in combination. 
Raban, the learned archbishop, writing in 
the ninth century, gives what was in his 
view the use of each study. He held 
that rhetoric should be studied in order 
that we may understand the figurative 
expressions of Holy Writ; poetry, that 
we may understand the right rhythm of 
the Psalms; dialectics, in order to refute 
the false conclusions of heretics; arith- 
metic, that we may decipher the mystic 
numbers of Scripture; geometry, to ena- 
ble us to arrive at correct conceptions of 
the sacred edifices; astronomy, in order 
to fix aright the holidays of the Churel. 

The earliest universities were a growth 
and not acreation; they were associations 
of teachers and scholars united for pur- 
poses of instruction and study. The cen- 
tre of learning about which they gathered 
was often the cathedral school, or the col 
leges of notaries and lawyers that existed 
in Italy, and which produced the earliest 
teachers of law. As these schools grew 
in number and importance, they received 
an official recognition; laws were enacted 
for their administration, the Church be 
came their patron, and the state took 
them formally under its protection. 

The first imperial privileges conferred 
upon any university—which became the 
charier, the vested rights, of nearly all 
the schools of the Middle Ages—were 
contained in an edict of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, issued at the brilliant diet of 
Roneaglia. This reseript declared all 
scholars, while travelling, to be under the 
immediate protection of the emperor; all 
interference with them was forbidden un- 
der heavy penalties; no claims could be 
made upon them in unfriendly states for 
the offences or debts of their countrymen ; 
they were subject alone to the jurisdiction 
of the bishop, or the masters of the uni- 
versity. ‘‘ Clerks” were everywhere re- 
leased from the jurisdiction of the civil 
tribunals. Most of the German univer- 
sities retain the privilege of a university 
court at the present time, and the chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction in England still in- 
cludes a district outside of the city. 

The students of one country or race 
formed a ‘‘nation.” This division be- 
came in some cases the basis or unit 
of government of the whole university. 


Political and national ties undoubtedly 
occasioned these organizations at first. 
Students from the same country were 
united in a “hall,” or gathered about a 
teacher from their own land. This divi 
sion into nations formed a convenient 
method of classification and government 
in those times of political turmoil, and 
was adopted in nearly all the early uni 
versities of Europe. Foreign princes and 
states often appointed ambassadors to pro- 
tect the rights of their subjects who com- 
posed these associations. Oxford had two 
nations—the Northernmen and the South- 
ernmen. The Irish and Welsh students 
now joined the North and now the South, 
according to the political direction which 
the academic rivalry assumed. Many a 
time the contests of these hostile parties 
were the precursor of civil war, according 
to the ancient rhyme: 

From our Oxford frays, 

As old story says, 

After few weeks and days 

All England’s in a blaze. 
And, 

When Oxford draws knife, 

England’s soon at strife. 


As the students increased in number, 
inns and halls were established for their 
accommodation, as many of the scholars 
were very poor. Single inns were found- 
ed by a master, or by pious and benevo- 
lent persons. The teacher dwelt in the 
same humble quarters with his pupils; 
he gave them instruction and watched 
over their morals. These halls increased 
rapidly in number. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century Oxford had more than 
three hundred aula, or halls, some of 
which contained one hundred students. 
Old documents speak of the ‘inns 
of the philosophers,” ‘‘inns of the di- 
vines,” ‘‘inns of canonists,” and *‘ inns 
of civilians,” that is, students of the civil 
law. These institutions received in some 
cases a permanent endowment, the in- 
come of which was spent for the support 
of the master, fellows, and pupils. Kings 
and queens, bishops and nobles, gave 
splendid gifts to perpetuate their names, 
or in token of gratitude for some great 
mercy. Many‘of these colleges were 
founded for the benefit of certain orders, 
or for the education of students from 
particular districts or dioceses. Durham 
College was founded for the education 
of the student monks of Durham, St. 
3ernard’s College, afterward St. John’s, 
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for Cistercian monks; the greater num- 
ber of the scholarships of Jesus College 
were confined to Wales. The original 
foundation of Pembroke College belong- 
ed to the monks of St. Frideswide. The 
exhibitions of some colleges were and are 
still for the benefit of particular schools. 
In each of the great universities we find 
colleges founded for the benefit of stu- 
dents of a single foreign nation. There 


were colleges for Flemish and Spanish 


students at Bologna, and for Danish stu- 
dents in Paris. The nations exercised a 
right of supervision over the colleges of 
their countrymen. 

The_license of students who lived out- 
side the halls was so great that it was or- 
dered that no “clerk” or scholar should 
remain a fortnight in the university town 
without placing himself under a master 
of the schools. This contributed to the 
growth of halls. Later the number of 
students who claimed the rights of clerks 
was so great that it was ordered that 
rolls of the pupils should be kept by each 
master. The students who lived out- 
side the colleges were called martinets 
(sparrows), from their wild habits. For 
several centuries none of the universities 
had a home. Oxford occupied rented 
buildings, and possessed but a scanty 
income from fees, legacies, impositions, 
and donations. Deeds, books, and trea- 
sures were kept in the friendly church 
of St. Mary, or in the neighboring mon- 
astery of St. Frideswide. A teacher gath- 
ered his pupils wherever an unoccupied 
spot was presented. In courts, in the 
porches of churches, in dark rooms, the 
clerks assembled about their teacher. 
The aisles and recesses of St. Mary’s were 
often occupied by masters with their pu- 
pils. It is evident that the universities 
had little to leave in the way of libraries 
and museums, for, wherever their privi- 
leges were violated, they were ready at 
a moment's notice to withdraw from the 
city and take up their abode elsewhere. 

The poverty of many of these ‘ half- 
priests” and ‘clerks’ —the names by 
which the people called them —was very 
great; many of them received a purse 
equal in value to the cost of their support 
for a week. They were called burschen 
or bursalen, from bursa, a purse—pension- 
ers; hence the word passed into general 
academic use for the name of a student. 
Later, halls were established by the teach- 
ers, where for a slight payment lodgings 
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and food might be obtained, and where 
the students submitted to some general reg- 
ulations. These pensioners, or burschen, 
often led a strictly monkish life. They 
rose at a fixed early hour, and hastened 
at the ringing of the bell to their devo- 
tions. At meals a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures was read to them and explained 
by the master, who compared it with the 
catechism; or one of their number read 
some devotional book. They had neither 
fire nor lights in their rooms, on the walls 
of which hung an index of prohibited 
books. In the limited time allowed to so- 
cial intercourse ** light and idle talk” was 
forbidden. Games and musical instru 
ments were not permitted. A scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, writing in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
gives an amusing account of the daily life 
of the student there: ‘‘The greater part 
of the scholars get out of bed between 
four and five o'clock in the morning; from 
five to six they attend the reading of pub- 
lic prayers and an exhortation from the 
Divine Word in their own chapels. They 
then devote themselves to study apart, or 
attend lectures in common, until ten, when 
they betake themselves to dinner, at which 
four scholars are content with a small 
portion of beef bought for one penny, a 
sup of pottage made of gravy of the meat, 
salt, and oaten flour. From the time of 
this moderate meal until five in the even- 
ing they either learn or teach, and then 
go to their supper, which is scarcely more 
plentiful than their dinner. Afterwards 
problems are discussed or other studies 
are pursued until ten o'clock, and then 
half an hour is spent in walking or run- 
ning about; for they have yo hearth nor 
stove in order to warm their feet before 
going to bed.” Many of the poor students 
performed menial services in return for 
benefactions from the college, and it was 
formerly required at Queen’s College that 
they should answer questions after din- 
ner, upon their knees, put to them by the 
fellows. The scholars at Brasenose were 
required by its devout founder to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer five times each day in 
honor of the five wounds of the crucifix- 
ion, and of the angelic salutation in honor 
of the five joys of the Blessed Virgin. Fail- 
ure to perform these duties was punished 
by fines and whipping. The dormitory 
system of our American colleges is derived 
from the English universities. 

The relation which the universities sus- 
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tained with reference to the municipali- 
ties in which they were situated forms a 
large chapter in their early history. The 
university was a state within a state. 
Every person connected with it even re- 
motely, down to the servants in the fam- 
ilies of the professors and those who waited 
upon the students, were amenable only to 
the academic court. The student was the 
citizen of a nation of scholars, whose flag 
overshadowed him wherever in the king- 
dom he might be. Members of the stu- 
dent world were exempt from military 
service, and in many cases from all mu 
nicipal tax; they might receive their 
books and furniture, wine and beer, free 
of duty. The students of Leiden availed 
themselves of this privilege to so great a 
degree, and imported in such immense 
quantities, by private arrangements with 
the publicans, that a law was necessary 
prescribing how much a student might 
legally receive without payment of excise. 
The wise legislators, animated with a gen- 
erous sense of the privileges of a univer- 
sity, after due deliberation, fixed the proper 
drinking capacity of a student at eighty 
gallons of wine and twelve half-casks of 
beer, which he could receive free of all 
tax. As the prosperity of the towns de 
pended largely upon the fame of their 
universities, it was the law in several Ital- 
ian cities that any citizen who induced a 
student to withdraw and connect himself 
with another school should be punished 
with death and the confiscation of his 
property. A professor who went to an- 
other university was liable to the same 
penalty. Ifa foreign student was injured 
in his rights of property, and the offender 
could not make good the injury, the city 
held itself responsible. 

The jaunty student scouted the officers 
of the civil law; he walked in sublime 
contempt of the whole race of philistines 
who sold him clothes and furnished him 
with board; he even rose loftily above his 
debts. Young lords with their retainers 
resorted to the university. The flames of 
national enmity and the jealousy of no- 
bles kindled afresh in the contact of the 
student world. This turbulent, lawless 
age was mirrored in the fierce broils of 
the young scholars. In 1355 a quarrel 
arose at Oxford on St. Scholastica’s day 

February 10—between these lovers of 
learning and a landlord regarding the 
quality of his wine, and when ‘he answer- 
ed surlily” they broke their flasks about 


his head. Thus began one of the most 
remarkable contests in the history of the 
university. The bell of St. Martin’s called 
the citizens to arms, and of St. Mary’s the 
scholars. The latter seized the gates of 
the city to defend them against the coun- 
try people, who rallied to the rescue of 
the citizens. But the rustics, two thou 
sand in number, stormed a gate and en 
tered the town. Wherever the shaven 
crown of a priest or the gown of ascholar 
was seen, thither surged the wild mob. 
Churches were plundered and crucifixes 
and ornaments torn down. Monks were 
seized with the chalice at the foot of the 
cross, and a general scene of plunder and 
license set in. The host was carried in 
procession, but did not avail to check the 
fury. The king arrived with troops; the 
papal legate, Nicholas of Tusculum, placed 
the town under an interdict, and all mas- 
tersand scholars who should remain there. 
This was not removed for four years, when 
the town submitted absolutely tothe merey 
of the legate, offered masses for the slain 
students, and paid indemnity for the in- 
juries that had been committed. 
Academic life on the Continent had 
less of incessant turmoil than in Eng 
land. In France the independence of the 
university was not acquired without a 
struggle. In one case two students, who 
had committed theft and murder in Paris, 
were brought to trial before the provost 
of the guild of merchants and tortured, 
and, after confessing their crimes, were 
hanged. The nation of Normandy roused 
the university at this invasion of its rights. 
A solemn embassy waited upon the king 
and threatened to remove the university 
from the city unless their injuries were 
redressed. The council of the king order- 
ed that the provost, with the hangman, 
should take down the bodies of the stu- 
dents who had been executed, kiss them 
upon the mouth, and conduct them to 
the precincts of Notre DAne, where they 
were to be delivered over to the bishop 
and rector, and that they should, further- 
more, pay the cost of the procession. 
Discommunion was practised toward 
extortionate landlords, beer-sellers, and 
tradesmen. In extreme cases all the doc- 
tors and students marched forth to some 
village in the vicinity, where instruction 
was resumed; but all relations with the 
ci were suspended until the rights of the 
university had been vindicated. Twice 
within the present century all the students 
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of Heidelberg have with 
drawn for the sake of re- 
dressing certain fancied 
grievances. They en- 
camped at a distance 
from the town, and reg- 
ular embassies passed 
between them and the 
government. until their 
demands were complied 
with. 

The town in the mean 
time, which drew its life 
from the students, was 
threatened with ruin, 
and both parties sup- 
plicated the réturn of 
the university. The 
popes even issued regu- 
lations specifying under 
what circumstances a 
university might sus 
pend all academic exer- 
cises, and what consti 
tuted a valid infringe 
ment of its privileges. The University 
of Paris discontinued all lectures for 
two years, from 1229 to 1231. The stu 
dents who thronged to these schools of 
learning were of all nations, united by 
the imperial and universal Latin lan 
guage. Many of them were extremely 
young. An old statute of Paris said, 
‘Let no one study in arts until he has 
passed his twelfth year.” At Leiden 
there were even students of six and seven 
years of age. These were usually the 
sons of nobles, who sojourned in the 
town under the protection of the uni 
versity while pursuing their studies un 
der tutors. They were regularly enrolled, 
with their governors and servants, on the 
university books. The number of stu 
dents at the various centres of learning 
was often immense. In 1209 Oxford .liad 
three thousand students; twenty years 
later occurred the great emigration of 
three thousand students from Paris, and 
in 1250 the whole number is given as 
thirty thousand. Bologna had at this 
time twelve thousand students. The 
3enedictines record that in Paris the 
number of students exceeded the number 
of citizens, and that the king, Philip 
Augustus, enlarged the city in order to 
accommodate them. Prag had twenty 
thousand students at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. 

Those whose names appear were not 
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A MONK COPYING MANUSCRIPT. 


always pursuing their studies, but bar 
bers, copyists, and waiters were matricu 
lated. Bookbinders, stationers, pareh 
ment - preparers, apothecaries, surgeons, 
and laundresses were probably included, 
in England at least, within the student 
world. Even the old women, according 
to Huber, who were admitted to look 
after the linen of the clerks may have 
stood under the protection of the uni 
versity and been entered on its books. 
The families of professors, innkeepers 
who lodged students, butchers who sup 
plied their meat—in fact, all who dealt 
with students —became subject to the bish- 
ops, or, later, the university court. 


The classic authors existed only in 
manuscript. Whole lives were spent in 
the patient, laborious task of copying. 
The reproduction of a single classical 
author complete often cost many years 
of intense and arduous work. The pro 
fessors could not always own complete 
editions of the authors upon whom they 
lectured. 

Edmund Rich, teacher, archbishop, and 
saint, long possessed only the Old Testa- 
ment and a copy of the Decretals. Fre 
chulf, Bishop of Lisieux, writing to Raban 
in the ninth century, complains that 
there is not a copy of the Bible at his 
episcopal seat. Nearly all the books in 
England—and these were few—were in 
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the libraries of the numerous convents. 
These were often the product of the later 
superficial learning, and there were but 
few manuscripts of the classics. The 
precious volumes were kept chained, that 
no covetous lover of learning might bear 
away in a night the unique labor of per- 
haps a lifetime. 

In a rule of 1254 for the government of 
the faculty of arts at Paris we find no men- 
tion of Cicero, Virgil, Horace, or the dra- 
matic poets. Ovid seems to have been the 
favorite classical poet in the universities 
at this time; although the brilliant period 
of the Vergilian revival had already begun 
in Italy. The statement is undoubtedly 
true that ‘‘ for all purposes of taste and 
erudition Greek literature was lost in 
Italy for seven hundred years.” Many 
of the most important authors were scarce- 
ly known by name until the arrival of a 
precious collection of manuscripts from 
Greece in 1423. Up to this time the num- 
ber of European scholars acquainted with 
Greek is extremely limited, and a know- 
ledge of the elements of the language was 
a source of pride and the subject of es- 


pecial mention. Colet, the Dean of St. 
Paul's, preacher and inspired professor, 
in whom the purest and most beautiful 
spirit of the Protestant Reformation was 
seen, did not know Greek; neither did 
Fisher, the eminent Bishop of Rochester 
and Chanceilor of the University of Cam 
bridge. The study of Hebrew was re- 
garded for a time as unchristian, though 
the Council of Vienna in 1311 ordered 
the establishment of chairs of the princi- 
pal Oriental languages. 

The study of these languages is coeval 
with the Reformation. For a degree in 
theology, the Vulgate was studied, and 
the works of the fathers. The biblical 
course was subordinate; there were schol 
ars who received tie honor of Doctor of 
Theology who had never seen a Bible, as 
was the case with the celebrated Carl- 
stadt. The one manual which embodied 
the whole science of theology was the 
famous book of Peter the Lombard, the 
learned monk and Bishop of Paris. This 
was the ‘* Four Books of Sentences,” and 
its author was called from it the ‘‘ Master 
of Sentences.” The original manuscript 
of this work was long cherished among 
the chief treasures of the chapter of Notre 
Dame. Questions are decided in it by 
the authority of the Seriptures and the 
fathers of the Church. It contains brief 
statements regarding God and the Trinity, 
the creation, Christianity, and moral and 
religious duties. This book was so pop- 
ular that Roger Bacon complained that 
during his residence in Paris the bachelors 
of theology paid more attention to the 
Book of Sentences than to the Bible. 

Italy was the country where the study 
of Roman law had first risen to impor- 
tance, and where a score of universities 
had taken their origin from schools of law. 
The faculty of medicine was the last to 
receive in the universities the official 
recognition compelled by the contact of 
the West with the East in the Crusades, 
and the new knowledge of Graco-Arabic 
natural science thereby attained. 

Lectures were delivered daily, except 
upon Sunday, and in Italy upon Thurs- 
day, which was a day of recreation, upon 
which all recitations were forbidden. No 
academic exercises took place upon holi- 
days and high festivals of the Church, of 
which there were ninety in a year. There 
was a long vacation, beginning upon the 
vigil of St. Mary, September 7, and con- 
tinuing until the middle of October. 
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There were vacations also at Christmas 
and Easter. Lectures began at daybreak 
in Bologna, as the cathedral bell rang 
for morning prayer, and ended at nine 
o'clock. Afternoon lectures were held at 
the houses of the doctors. Morning lee 
tures were at first two hours long; after- 
noon lectures an hour and a half—later 
reduced to three-fourths of an hour.  Dis- 
putations were held by all candidates for 
degrees, and by all doctors and bachelors 
who competed for a salaried position. All 
bachelors were required to participate in 
these debates: scholars also might pro- 
pose objections, or join in the discussion. 

Students were not always in residence 
for the rewards of learning alone. We 
find such notices as this at Prag: *‘ Stu- 
dents are requested to keep quiet in lee- 
tures: not to groan, howl, nor hiss: not 
to ery out at strangers or new-comers: to 
carry no weapons, and write no lam- 
poons.” Elsewhere we find, ‘‘ Students 
are forbidden to break into houses in or 
der to steal meat during Lent.” 

The early association of the two de 
grees of doctor and mas- 
ter, their similar value 
and slight difference in 
meaning, are illustrated 
by the fact that some of 
the German universities 
continue to confer the 
two at the same time 
a practice, I think, still 
prevailing at Leipzig; 
while Jena gives the 
degree of master only 
to teachers. The doc- 
tor’s diploma was a pat- 
ent of nobility. In the 
charter of the Universi- 
ty of Vienna it is said 
that, wherever acquired, 
the title of doctor is 
in very truth ennobled, 
and that the nobility 
extended to his children 
(vera et indubitata no- 
bilitas, etiam ad poste- 
ros descendens). Tothe 
Dukes of Austria was 
granted the right to 
create ‘‘ counts, barons, 
nobles, and doctors.” 
The doctor ranked above 
the gentry and lower 
nobility, before whom 
he had precedence at 
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court and at all civil and ecclesiastical 
ceremonies. He could wear a suit of ar 
mor and ermine without special permis 
sion from the emperor. Doctors at Paris 
were held as noble, and were free from 
all taxes levied upon commoners: their 
children could become Knights of the 
Holy Ghost, and their descendants 
Knights of Malta. The doctor's diploma 
conveyed the right to teach publicly ey 
ery where, to have the power of discipline 
over his pupils, and to take part in be 
stowing degrees. Several cases are on 
record where the doctorate has been con 
ferred upon women. Isabella Losa was 
made Doctor of Laws at Cordova, and 
Beltizia Gozadina at Bologna. As late 
as 1827 Marbure conferred the doctorate 
in philosophy upon the gifted wife of the 
famous philologist Wyttenbach. The de 
gree of master was coveted by the great. 
Prag made Richvinus, Duke of Lorraine, 
a Masterof Arts. Even Kings of England 
were honored with this title. 

Early in the history of universities—it 
is impossible to say how early—the famil- 
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iar title of bachelor was introduced. Its 
meaning in rustic Latin was a farm ser- 
vant, a youth, and later a page, a lesser 
feudal knight, the possession of whose 
fief required him to follow the banner of 
his superior lord. Bachelaria denoted 
the collective body of aspirants for knight- 
hood. The academic use of the term may 
have been aided from its application in 
the Church to a canon of lowest rank in 
a cathedral. It first designated those 
who had passed their first examination 
in theology. In Germany the degree 
was only given in the faculty of philoso- 
phy. In Groningen it was given in all 
departments except in medicine. The 
bachelor was the young scholar whose 


P spurs were not yet won, 
‘7 but whose right to some 
distinct academic digni- 
ty was established. 

The degree or certifi- 
cate of ** licentiate ” per 


2a t mitted the one receiving 


it to give instruction in 
certain branches. He 
who had studied at Bo 
logna five years might 
be licensed to expound 
a single title of the Pan- 
dects. Here the degree 
of licentiate preceded 
that of bachelor, and 
was the test of ability to 
become a bachelor. The 
licentiate’s degree in the 
German universities was 
not uniform in its be- 
stowal, and was general- 
ly conferred a few days 
before the doctorate, or 
in connection with it. 
It is still retained by 
a few theological facul- 
ties. 

The bestowal of the 
doctor's degree took 
place with stately cere 
monies. The candidate 
passed first an examina- 
tion in private, held in 
the presence of the mas- 
ters, who each swore that 
he had had no collusion 
with the student seek- 
ing promotion. When 
the examination had 
been finished, the ver- 
dict of each doctor was 
asked, and if a majority pronounced 
‘*Placet,” the trial was deemed satis- 
factory. When this examination had 
been successfully undergone, and the 
preparatory discussions held, at which 
bachelors might propose objections, the 
candidate wrote a series of theses, which, 
having been approved by his faculty, 
were publicly posted or printed. At the 
head of the theses appeared the day and 
hour of the premotion, the name of the 
venerable university under whose au 
spices it was to be held; also of the noble 
sovereign prince, its patron, or of the bish- 
op of the diocese; also the name of the 
rector, promoter, or defender. The earliest 
promotions were held in the cathedral 
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church, or later in the great auditorium of 
the university. Often the doctorate was 
conferred upon several on the same oc- 
easion. The doctorandi to be publicly 
promoted, preceded by the beadles of the 
doctors, rode on horseback through the 
streets of the town, summoning the pro- 
fessors and high dignitaries to attend the 
exercises. Often the members of their 
nation accompanied them to the church. 
The doctorandus took his place upon a 
low cathedra, and stated in sonorous 
Latin the propositions which he was pre- 
pared to defend. He appealed so confi- 
dently to the great scholars of dignity 
for proof and corroboration that it almost 
seemed as though they would appear to 
testify in behalf of their disciple. The 
promoting doctor was called the Aristotle. 
He frequently objected to the statements 
which had been made, which let loose a 
fresh impetuous flood of ancient philoso- 
phers, theologians, or physicians. When 
the irresistible and irrefutable eloquence 
of the candidate had swept all before it, 
the promoter descended from his loftier 
station and led the young scholar to a 
higher eathedra. Here he gave him a 
Bible, the Corpus Juris, Hippocrates, or 
Aristotle, according to the department in 
which the candidate was promoted, to re- 
mind him that as that book possessed the 
treasures of knowledge, so should he pos- 
sess the same. He then opened the book, 
to indicate that as knowledge was always 
advancing, so should the doctor devote 
himself to the increase and dissemination 
of learning. When these symbolic cere- 
monies had been finished, the doctor’s hat 
was placed upon his head. If he gradu- 
ated in theology, the color of the hat was 
black; if in law, red; if in medicine or 
philosophy, violet. The black indicated 
that the theologian must die to the world; 
the red, that the lawyer must be the sup- 
port and aid of kings, whose ornament 
was purple; the violet, that the philoso- 
pher must direct his eyes to the skies, the 
source of knowledge and truth. The 
roundness of the hat signified perfection 
and experience. The hat symbolized vir- 
tue and freedom. As the hat protects the 
head against storms, so it indicates the 
divine protection against slander and de- 
traction. A ring was then placed on the 
finger of the newly created doctor as a 
token of nobility. He then took the oath 
to support the statutes of the university. 
He now received a kiss as the pledge of 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 576.—112 
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love, and the benediction in the name of 
the Father, Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Trumpeters preceded the new doctor as 
the procession left the church. <A grand 
banquet was then served, at which the 
rector, the doctors, and the friends of the 
candidate were present. The diploma was 
signed by all the doctors, and solemnly 
witnessed by notaries, who certified that 
the promotion had taken place with all 
due ceremony. At Jena, in the seven- 
teenth century, the feast lasted two 
days, and the extravagance exhibited by 
wealthy students was so great that the 
Elector of Saxony forbade a doctor's 
** spread” to cost over two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Later only nobles and doc- 
tors who had received the dignity of a 
public promotion were allowed to give a 
banquet. When a doctor began deliver- 
ing lectures he was called an ‘* inceptor.” 
If he was too young or womanish in ap- 
pearance, he might wait two years for his 
beard to grow. 

As the doctors were treated with dis- 
tinguished honor, so professors, especially 
upon the Continent, where reverence for 
names and rank holds sway, were regard- 
ed with especial consideration. Sover- 
eignus and cities honored those distin- 
guished for their learning. The poverty 
of many of these illustrious men was ex- 
treme, and the sufferings which some un- 
derwent in the publication of their works 
is one of the saddest stories in the history 
of letters. After the establishment of 
professorships with fixed salaries each 
professor was invited to his position with 
a salary proportionate to his renown, or 
previous salary, or the cost of living. 
Professors of law at Bologna, who often 
filled positions of honor in civil stations, 
seem to have been generously rewarded ; 
but this was the case with but few of all 
who taught in the universities. The sum 
which appears repeatedly as paid at Bo- 
logna for a course of lectures continuing 
a year is given as one hundred lire— 
about one hundred and eight dollars. 

The student world of the olden time 
presents a unique spectacle to the ob- 
server of the nineteenth century. When 
instruction was about to begin, a curious 
sight was exhibited. Groups of students 
are pressing toward the university from 
every quarter. Their bright dresses flash 
along lonely forest ways. Now they form 
a part of a caravan of merchants making 
its slow way along the valleys, or they 
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join themselves timidly to the retinue of 
some knight for protection; or they float 
down the dull, sluggish German streams 
in the trafficking boats. They stop for a 
day in the great cities through which they 
pass in order to feast their eyes upon the 
sights of anew world; they appear for a 
time amid the crowds at the yearly fairs, 
where they tell fortunes, or predict 
eclipses, or sell charms and false relics, 
or unfold the mysteries of the black art, 
to earn an honest penny to help them on 
their way. To-night they sleep in a cas- 
tle court, and enjoy the hospitality given 
to strangers; to-morrow a friendly mon- 
astery gives them shelter and the way- 
farer’s food. They chatf the honest coun- 
try people, and make love to the maidens 
with their gay manner and songs. They 
seem like the reckless, careless trouba- 
dours with their jests and merrymaking. 
The wealthier students ride on horseback ; 
the nobles are accompanied by a retinue 
of attendants, the names of all of whom 
will be entered on the university books. 
The poor students, who hope by a drink 
from the mysterious fountain of know- 
ledge to improve their prospects in life, 
have no baggage. The others carry a 
pack containing a velvet or satin doublet, 
linen shirts, a diary, an album, a letter of 
introduction, and some book, usually a 
Greek Testament, Terence, Ovid, Plautus, 
or Petronius. Most wear a sword as a 
part of their dress, and for defence as 
well, for the hot blood of these students 
constantly leads to broils. The album was 
a universal companion. In it professors 
wrote their names, with classic quotations; 
or comrades wrote mottoes and verses, and 
signed their title and the nation te which 
they belonged. Occasionally they insert- 
ed sketches of the towns along their 
route, where they called upon the celebri- 
ties. Many of these albums are extant in 
the libraries of Europe. The custom of 
carrying them seems to have begun early, 
and to have reached its height in the sev- 
enteenth century. 

When the new student reached the uni- 
versity, his name was registered upon the 
roll as a member of one of the nations. 
He was required in most universities to 
connect himself with some hall or college, 
and place himself under the care of some 
master. He sought that quarter of the 
city where his countrymen lodged, and 
where he found a home and friends in a 
foreign land. He was faithful in attend- 
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ing the services of the church which be- 
longed or was assigned to his nation, 
where the festival of its patron saint was 
yearly celebrated with great pomp. He 
was present at the meetings of his nation, 
and was amenable to its statutes, and to 
the procurator or consiliarius who admin 
istered them. <A seat was assigned to him 
at lectures in proportion to his rank. If 
he was a noble, he occupied one of the 
front benches, or possibly a reclining 
chair. At all academic festivities he 
ranked next after the doctors and before 
the licentiates. He paid a higher price 
for tuition, and his degree cost far more 
than if he had been an ordinary student. 
The new scholars were called in scho- 
lastic Latin ‘‘ neovisti’ (novices), *‘ vul 
peculze”’ (foxes), ‘‘vituli” (calves), ‘‘ blind,” 
‘*innocent,” and ‘‘incomplete,” in’ dis 
tinction from the older students, who 
were the ‘‘absoluti” (absolute), ‘‘ galli 
domestici” (cocks of the walk), ‘ domi 
nastri’”’ (bosses), or, in German, ‘ Rapp- 
schnabel” (gay birds), and bacchantes. 
These elder students watched solicitously 
over the initiation of the freshmen into 
academic life. The latter were forced to 
submit to the tricks and abuse of their 
seniors. Often they were subjected to 
the gravest indignity and to the most 
menial services. Soon after entering the 
university the freshmen underwent the 
ceremony of deposition or unboobyizing 
(Enttdlpung). This was probably de- 
rived from some judicial proceeding, by 
which a person before the court was re- 
leased from certain legal obligations. 
The ceremony was called the laying off 
of the horns (‘‘cornua deponere”’); the 
novice was called the horned (‘‘ cornu 
tus”). Similar ceremonies attended the 
initiation of tradesmen into guilds. In 
Holland the freshman was called a 
‘greeny,’ and the ceremony the ‘‘un- 
greening.” It was designed to represent 
divesting the freshman of his rudeness 
and defilement, and dedicating him to an 
intelligent life. He was dressed in an ox- 
hide, with the horns gravely surmount 
ing his head. He was sprinkled with 
earth to indicate his primal rudeness. In 
this condition he passed a mock examina- 
tion, and was finally relieved of his hide 
and horns. Even the great Doctor Mar- 
tin Luther once attended a deposition, 
and delivered a speech, when the son of a 
friend was subjected to this ceremony. 
When once admitted to citizenship in 
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the academic world, the student became a 
privileged being. He snapped his fingers 
in the presence of the town police; he 
earried himself defiantly wherever he 
was, secure from arrest or trial save by 
the university court, where he was sure 
of a favorable verdict. He plunged reck- 
lessly into broils, and lorded it over shop- 
men and innkeepers. He carried his 
weapons everywhere; his national quar- 
rels he fought over again with his hered- 
itary enemies in the narrow streets, or in 
the courts of the university. The stiff 
old beadles who carried the mace of au- 
thority were too timid to interfere and 
arrest the contests between the angry stu- 
dents. In case of a difficulty between 
the town and the gown, all university 
men, doctors and heads of colleges, were 
found on the same side. At Oxford the 
chancellor had control of the town po- 
lice, and could even call the garrison to 
his aid. His right of punishment was 
practically unlimited. Popes, legates, 
and archbishops repeatedly confirmed his 
powers, which he could carry as far as 
excommunication, even against the pro- 
test of his diocesan. Sheriffs were or- 
dered by the king to arrest the excommu- 
nicated person and deliver him over to 
the chancellor. Punishment was gener- 
ally limited to confining a student in his 
room and feeding him on bread and wa- 
ter. At Paris both bachelors and stu- 
dents were punished in the presence of 
the rector with stripes on the bare back. 

The student world often held high ca- 
rousal. At night they roamed the streets, 
danced and diced and quarrelled with the 
publicans who sold them liquor. The 
capacity of the Germans for study and 
drink won the admiration of the Italians 
of that day, and extorted from a famous 
scholar the utterance, ‘‘ The Germans can 
endure great labors; would that they could 
likewise endure great thirst!” (Germani 
multos possunt tolerare labores, O uti- 
nam possent tam tolerare sitim!); and 
there was a proverb, ‘‘ For the Germans 
to drink is to live” (Germanis vivere est 
bibere). The professors of that time did 
not always scorn participation in the 
revelries of the students, and a fatal bond- 
age to the cup sometimes chained the 
finest intellects. A notice once appeared 
upon the door of the famous Heinsius, 
posted by wicked students, which said, 
‘* Daniel Heinsius will not lecture to-day 
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on account of yesterday's inebriation” 
(Daniel Heinsius non legit hodie propter 
hesternam crapulam). 

The dress of the students was for a long 
time a simple black gown. The early ca- 
thedral schools clothed their pupils in a 
semi-priestly dress, and the garb of the 
monk became the common inheritance of 
the academic world. Contact with the 
East and the prosperous life of the Flemish 
and Italian cities, however, introduced vel 
vet and silk and ermine, and rich students 
soon wore brilliant costumes. 

At the universities, all vital public 
questions found warm champions and 
partisans. On occasions of national joy 
or sorrow the student world faithfully 
reflected the greater world without. In 
case of royal mourning, draped chapels 
and auditoria testified to the common sor- 
row. Processions were held, addresses 
delivered, and resolutions adopted by 
the entire university. A death within 
the academic circle was commemorated 
by a general participation on the part 
of all the students. Students bore a 
comrade to burial, and services were held 
in the church of his nation. When the 
exercises were over, the procession re- 
turned to the house, where cake and a 
flagon of wine were dispensed to all. Ifa 
professor died, a colleague delivered an 
address commemorative of his learning, 
and the whole university assumed the 
emblems of mourning. Often a medal 
was struck to mark the event. The pas- 
sion for manufacturing classical verse 
prevailed for centuries, and there was no 
promotion, festival, or sorrow which did 
not evoke appropriate Greek or Latin 
stanzas. The university clothed itself in 
gay colors at the visit of a sovereign; the 
nations went forth with their banners to 
meet him, and songs of welcome were 
sung. Addresses were delivered, and 
frequently Latin plays were performed. 

Petitions on behalf of thé university 
received at once the royal attention. 
Thus these great schools existed beside 
the Church and the state, a third power 
in the realm, arbitrating upon important 
issues, and princes early became their pa- 
trons and défenders. Their representa- 
tives took part in all the great delibera- 
tions of councils affecting the Christian 
world, and their delegates often resided 
at the court of Rome to guard their inter- 
ests. 
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SPRINGTIDE. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
S 


ET’S walk Joy’s native way— 
4 Better, better so; 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Better to joy than know. 


Sad measures none has May; 
Hark ! above, be low. 

Voices over and over Say, 
Better to joy than’ know. 


The quick winds wake and play, 
Through the clean leaves blow: 
Shut the books and come away, 
Better to joy than know. 


Blithe sungold hides the gray, 
Glories gleam and grow; 
See, the shadow cannot stay; 
Knowledge, oh, let it go! 


r 


The young hearts, warm and wise, 
Call with laughter low: 

Be as the happiest bird that flies, 
Be as the brooks that flow. 


Come, fleet-foot Joy’s own way, 

In it let us go; 

Day and night, and night and day, 
Better to joy than know. 


II 


Softly, all together, 
Come while yet you may; 
Through the warm sweet weather 
Come, come all, this way. 

Let none delay, 

Let none delay; 
Love is only for a day. 


Come, come let us wander 

Whither joy will stray; 

In the shadow yonder 

Waits the spectre gray. 
None says him nay, 
None says him nay; 

Life is only for a day. 


Ill 
The wings are fleet, and the breath is sweet. 


Of the winds blown over the world so long; 
The June grass brightens with rain and heat, 


The boughs of the morning are glad with song. 
5S ta) 


The hills high over the valley lie; 
Glory on glory climbs as it can; 
Over the hills is the great brave sky, 
Over the sky is the hope of man. 
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A BIRTHD 


BY ROBERT 


F you had called Archibald Douglas a 

poet, he would have been very much 
vexed with you; but for all that he was 
one, though his poetry was satirical and 
brilliant rather than strong or passionate 
If he had been less a man of the world, 
he would have been a better poet. The 
half-eynical, half-humorous way in which 
he looked into himself, while saving him 
from ultra-sentimentalism, was fatal to 
the true poetic instinct. For the rest, he 
was a lawyer in good practice, and—what 
he regarded as a special cause for thank- 
fulness—a bachelor. 

He had been kept quite late at his of- 
fice this afternoon, going over the points 
of a motion he was to argue in chambers 
next morning, and now leaned back in 
his desk-chair in that pleasant state of 
semi-consciousness which can only be pro- 
duced by mental weariness and a good 
cigar. 

He heard a step coming rather quickly 
along the ha!l, it stopped before his door, 
the brass knob turned, and a tall, good- 
looking young fellow, with a dark mus 
tache and lazy blue eyes, came in. 

“Ah! Jenkyns,” he said, *‘come in! 
Your ease hasn't been reached yet. I 
expect—” 

‘*Oh, it’s not that,” said the other, 
standing a little diffidently, with his hat 
in his hand and his cane swinging to and 
fro before his legs. ‘‘ I want to ask a fa- 
vor of you.” 

‘* Anything in the world, my dear boy,” 
returned the lawyer, standing judicially 
before the fireplace, with his hands behind 
him. ‘* But do sit down.” 

** Well, I'll tell you,” said Mr.Jenkyns, 
sinking nervously into a chair; ‘it’s just 
this. You see, I’m very much gone; in 
love, you know, with—er—Miss Berrys- 
ford—Dorothy Berrysford.” 

‘* What! Dorothy Berrysford?” cried 
the other, incredulously. ‘* Nonsense!” 

“Oh, but it’s not nonsense,” said his 
client. ‘‘I assure you I never was more 
serious in my life. I want to marry her, 
by Jove!” 

‘** Well, it’s very nice of you, I’m sure,” 
replied Archibald, evenly. 

‘Eh? Oh, I don’t know. I haven't 
asked her yet, but I'm certain she will 
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say yes. Not from what she has said, of 
course, but from her general manner.” 

“Oh, her general manner,” said Doug- 
las 

‘Quite so. But what I want to do is 
to send her some flowers on her birthday, 
and I—I thought, perhaps, if I asked you, 
you might do me some verse to send 
with them. Something clever and funny, 
and that might be taken both ways, you 
understand. You are so deucedly clever 
at that sort of thing, and I'm a regular 
duffer at rhyming. Couldn't make love 
and dove into a verse to save my soul, 
give you my word. You won't mind, 
will you? The whole thing will be quite 
anonymous, you know. I'll be eternally 
obliged to you.” 

‘*My dear Jenkyns,” replied Douglas, 
in a tone nicely balanced between good 
humor and contempt, ‘‘ it’s quite the other 
way. Your confidence in me fills me 
with a gratitude which I find it difficult 
to express. The poetic instinct is really 
glowing within me as I contemplate so 
much happiness.” 

Indeed he found intense amusement in 
the thought that he was going to stand 
behind the scenes, so to speak, and see 
this little matrimonial farce acted out be- 
fore his eyes. 

As he was rather tired that evening 
he determined not to go to the trouble of 
dressing, so dined very quietly at a café, 
and afterwards, because he felt too lazy to 
amuse himself, he went to the theatre. 
The orchestra was playing the last bars 
of the overture as he seated himself, and 
it was not until the curtain had been rung 
down on the first act that he had any time 
to look around. Then, only two seats in 
front of him, between her father and mo- 
ther, her fair hair tucked jealously away 
beneath the most bewitching little pink 
bonnet, he saw—Dorothy Berrysford. 

‘* It’s very droll,” he said to himself, 
“seeing her here. I wonder what she 
will say when he tells her, in the course 
of one of their conjugal spats, that I 
wrote verses to her for him? She will 
certainly be quite proud and pleased with 
him.” Then, simply as an artist would 
study a model, not as a woman, but as a 
subject, as he assured himself, he sat and 
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stared leisurely at her whenever she pre- 
sented her profile to him. 

When he reached home he lit a cigar 
and sat down before his fire, with a bit of 
paper in his hand, to write his poem. 
And as he stared idly into the blazing logs 
that sweet girlish profile, with downcast 
eyes and laughing lips, rose up before 
him like a picture of love and beauty. 
‘It's a pretty name to set a ballad to,” 
he said aloud—‘‘ Dorothy—Dorothy Ber- 
rysford.” A couplet came into his head, 
he wrote it down, and still another and 
another came, till, after writing rapidly 
for some minutes, with now and then a 
glance at her face, he stopped, and began 
to read what he had composed. ‘‘ By 
Jove!’ he said to himself, ‘‘I’ve been 
writing a love-song! Notsuch a bad love- 
song either. I’m inclined to think it’s 
the best thing Iever did; but it will never 
do.” It seemed so perfectly absurd that 
he, a man of thirty, a man of the world, 
a man whom his friends had dubbed the 
amiable cynic, and who rather gloried in 
the title, should have wasted the best part 
of half an hour agonizing over a love- 
ballad, and, worst of all, a love-ballad to 
Dorothy Berrysford—Dorothy, whom he 
had known these ten years, and had al- 


ways regarded with a sort of complacent 


elderly criticism, with real 
friendship. 

He lit the gas and put away the poem 
in his desk. He was inclined to send it 
after the cigar at first, but concluded that 
it would be a more satisfactory mode of 
reproof toturn it into hard cold cash. He 
was a little ashamed of his burst of senti- 
ment, and yet pleased at the boyish sensi- 
bility which had been the occasion of it. 

Next day he revenged himself for his 
sentimentalism of the previous evening 
by composing a most sarcastic and wit- 
ty birthday poem, with just the least bit 
of delicately veiled tenderness here and 
there, when he thought of her face and 
couldn’t help it. 

Jenkyns was quite enchanted with it. 

‘You'd better have it copied,” ob- 
served Douglas. ‘‘She knows my hand- 
writing.” : 

‘*Oh, I’m not such a flat as all that,” 
answered the happy lover, putting it in 
his pocket-book. ‘‘I’m going to have it 
type-written.” 

‘*Ah, you sly dog!” said the author, 
shaking his finger at him. ‘Au revoir.” 

As time passed, Archibald began to 
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take what he cynically called quite a 
fatherly interest in the affair. It was 
really wonderful how many of his odd 
moments were spent in thinking about 
Dorothy. Her brother, who had been his 
dearest friend for so many years, gone 
now, rose up in his memory fresh as 
yesterday, and his heart ached with the 
old grief once more. Memories of her 
childhood, little incidents and words and 
fond embraces, which he had supposed 
quite gone out of his head, sprang up 
thick and fast,and softened him. ‘‘ She 
is very beautiful,” he thought. ‘‘I don’t 
think I ever noticed how beautiful until! 
the other night. I must really go and 
see them. It is quite an age since I 
was there; and if the picture is marked 
sold, one can gaze at it while it’s still 
in the shop. I’m not covetous.” So the 
next day he found it convenient to turn 
down one of the side streets on his way 
up Fifth Avenue, and ring the fourth 
door-bell from the corner. 

He went into the half-lit drawing-room 
and sat down. There was the rustle of a 
dress upon the stairs; some one came 
quickly in. 

“Archie! You?” she cried, in a pleased, 
cordial voice. 

He dropped his eyes; his face flushed; 
he was filled with an immense emotion, 
a sudden passionate longing that amazed 
and dismayed him. 

‘You never came by yourself?” she 
declared, laughing, as they seated them- 
selves. ‘‘ Who brought you?” 

** You,” he returned, concisely. ‘‘And a 
constitutional inclination to be where I’m 
not wanted.” 

‘** Well, ’'m very glad you came,” she 
replied, ‘‘because your presence allays 
certain doubts, which, I confess, I was be- 
ginning to entertain, as to whether you 
were a fact, or only some one I had read 
about in a book.” 

‘*Do lend it to me. It must be most 
fascinating,” he said, modestly. 

‘“What an apparent bid for a compli- 
ment!” she cried, leaning back in her 
chair and looking at him in friendly fash- 
ion, with her head a little on one side. 
‘**Do you think you deserve one, Archie?” 

‘‘ If I were to measure my deserts by 
the amount of your forgiveness,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘I should consider myself the 
most deserving person I know.” 

**Do you always return good for evil 
in such a charming way?” she asked. ‘‘I 
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don’t remember. Perhaps I never tempt- 
ed you before. I think the hero of my 
story began rather badly, and left undone 
those things which he ought to have done; 
but I am quite sure he repented on the 
last page, or the next to the last; I forget 
whieh.” 

‘Quite a returned prodigal, eli? I hope 
they were particularly nice to him when 
he came back—in your book.” 

‘Oh, exceedingly. They forgave him 
freely, and presented him with a large 
quantity of good advice. Which would 
you prefer?” 

‘“T teust I have already experienced the 
former,” he answered; ‘‘and while I 
don't depreciate the amount of your 
woridly wisdom, Dorothy, which I know 
must be large, as a result of certain early 
friendships, yet, to be candid, your com- 
modity is rather a drug on the market. 
Do you suppose any fellow ever yet went 
to the deuce for tne lack of good advice?” 

‘I don’t know,” Miss Dorothy, 
seriously. ‘‘It has always seemed to me 
that if people were a little more consid 
erate and kind in the first place, there 
wouldn't be so many opportunities for 
exercising forgiveness.” 

‘** Now that is a personal reflection!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘Tt wasn’t,” she protested, laughing; 
‘but Iam willing to atone. What shall 
I do?” 

‘“You are goodness, mercy, and peace 
personified,” he said. ‘* This is what you 
shall do:. You shall give me a rose.”’ 

She went over to a great. bow] full of 
them that stood on a small table, and he 
watched her slender white fingers dipping 
daintily into the red blossoms. 

‘And when that is withered, I will give 
you another,” she said. 

‘* And I will come for it,” he replied. 

And she looked so bewitching as she 
stood close to him, pinning the rose in his 
button-hole, with her smile and her up- 
turned eyes, that there is no knowing to 
what absurdity he might have yielded if 
some one had not been announced just 
then and given him an excuse to take 
leave. 

To say that Douglas was surprised when 
he discovered what he had been about 
would but feebly express his state of 
mind. All his self-assertion, all his ego- 
tism, all his sarcasm, rose up in arms to 
trample down and cast out the tender lit- 
tle sentiment which had found a place in 
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his heart. That a man of his age and ex 
perience, who had guarded his emotions 
so carefully for so many years, should 
have fallen in love with a girl whom he 
had known all her life, and who was, 
moreover, as good as married to another 
man, filled him with shame and self 
reproach. Still, he had no intention of 
giving up the fight. If there had been 
any chance of marrying Dorothy, no 
doubt the prospect would have been 
most pleasing, and no doubt she was an 
extremely pretty and charming young 
woman; butas, through some inscrutable 
mystery in the feminine mechanism, she 
had chosen to offer up all this alluring 
sweetness to Jenkyns, he did not intend 
to break his heart over what was inev 
itable, or sigh after a woman who had 
the bad taste to prefer a fool to a wit. 
But the little god had evidently got his 
chubby fingers round his neck, and the 
only way to get rid of him was to throttle 
the boy. 

When he began to look into the matter 
critically, the cause of his downfall was 
very easy to see. He had gone to the the 
atre, sat studying Miss Berrysford’s face 
as he had never studied any woman's be 
fore, came home and intentionally con- 
templated her, for poetical purposes, in 
the most sentimental light with reference 
to himself, had made her stand to him for 
all sweet womankind, and had ended, of 
course, in loving —not her, but a face. 
Yes, it was not the real Dorothy, the 
Dorothy whom he had seen unmoved for 
years, necessarily full of faults and imper- 
fections, the Dorothy who chose Jenkyns 
as her cavalier, but the ideal woman of his 
imagination, whom he had been making 
her personate. The cause having been 
revealed, the remedy was easily found. 
He had been so astounded, the other 
day, by the discovery of his feelings tow 
ards her, that it had been the ideal Dor- 
othy he had been visiting. Now, how- 
ever, being prepared for this, he would 
place the maid of his poetic dreams and 
the future Mrs. Jenkyns face to face, see, 
and be cured. 

‘‘I'm certainly a fool,” he thought, 
rising and stretching, ‘‘ but there is con- 
solation in the reflection that this partic- 
ular instance of it won't go any farther.” 

He was so extremely busy for the next 
few days, besides feeling that he must not 
venture too quickly into the fire, that her 
birthday came and went before he found 
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time to carry out his plans. He laughed 
a little during the day as he thought of 
his poem and the unexpected results 
which had risen from it. ‘I hope he has 
proposed to her,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ It 
will make the cure so much more certain, 
although there is no doubt about the 
cure.”’ 

On one of the last of those cold days 
which the dying year was letting slip 
through his grasp, he walked up the 
Berrysfords’ steps, knocked the snow off 
his shoes, and rang the bell. 

Miss Berrysford was in the drawing- 
room when he entered, cozily toasting her 
feet before the fender, and looking like 
an old picture in the soft gray light, with 
the fire casting a rosy sheen on her pale 
silk gown. 

She came quickly to meet him, holding 
out her hand in the usual friendly way. 
Once more he held it in his; once more 
her eyes were beaming on him; once more 
she was smiling in his face. 

‘*Tt was good of you to come to me to- 
day, above all days,” she said, gratefully, 
making him sit opposite her. ‘‘ I knew 
you would think of him.” 

He blushed, as he remembered that it 
was the anniversary of her brother's 
death: he had been so much engrossed 
with his own affairs that he had forgot- 
ten it. ‘‘I know,” hesaid. ‘‘I am glad 
I came, if my coming makes the memory 
of it any easier for you to bear.” 

‘* Sometimes,” she went on, sadly, look- 
ing into the fire, ‘‘ when Ivemember how 
I loved him, and how I thought I should 
die too, when he left us, and how most of 
the time he is as much out of my thoughts 
as if he had never lived, I am ashamed of 
myself and my hard-heartedness,” 

‘* And if you do,” he said, softly, bend- 
ing towards her as if some one were lis- 
tening to them—‘‘if you do sometimes 
forget that he is no more here, is not that 
what he would have wished? You can’t 
fancy that George was so selfish as to wish 
you to grieve for him always, Dorothy.” 

‘Ah, but to forget,” she murmured. 
‘Tt is hard to be forgotten. It is the 
hardest part of dying.” 

‘‘T think I see him now,” he said, ab- 
sently; ‘‘I can almost hear his voice.” 

‘* And you were his dearest friend. He 
was so fond of you, Archie,” she said, 
smiling sadly. ‘* How long ago it seems! 
So much has happened since then that I 
feel quite old.” 


‘“*IT wish I could agree with you,” he 
returned, with his quizzical laugh; ‘* but I 
can’t say you impress me as being par- 
ticularly elderly.” 

‘Your compliments,” she said, bending 
back her head, and smiling at him over 
her shoulder, *‘ always give one the im- 
pression that you wouldn’t have given 
them expression for the world if you 
could have helped yourself. I rather like 
the effect. It makes them sound more 
truthful and original.” 

‘* Being naturally of a truthful turn of 
mind, falsehood is an art which is rather 
difficult for me to acquire,” he returned, 
with lazy slowness. 

‘*Do you remember,” she asked, pres- 
ently, turning her eyes from the fire to 
his face, and breaking the pleasant little 
silence which had fallen upon them with 
her low laugh—‘‘I don’t know why it 
should occur to me, except that I have 
been living very much in the past to-day 
—but do you remember when I fell into 
the pond, in the country, and you fished 
me out?” 

‘*T remember,” he answered, laughing 
with her. ‘But it was no joke at the 
time. I recollect, too, what a fright you 
looked, standing on the lawn dripping 
water like a great fountain.”’ 

‘*And when mamma was going to 
scold me for being careless, you told her 
—I think it was rather a fib you told her, 
Archie. It was very wicked of you; but 
I remember [ liked you for it.” 

It was very interesting, sitting in the 
rich twilight beside this charming wo- 
man, having her call him by his first 
name, and talking to him in such a de 
lightfully familiar way. 

‘* And do you remember,” she went on, 
delightedly, as the sweet memories of her 
childhood hovered round her, ‘* how you 
wrote verses to me on my birthday? They 
were the first verses that anybody ever 
wrote tome. I was very proud of them. 
I put them carefully away in my glove- 
box. I found them there only the other 
day. Do you know, the paper was quite 
yellow.” 

‘*T dare say,” he returned. ‘‘ Yellow 
is a very appropriate color for them, for 
those were my golden days.” 

Something in his tone, something in 
his manner, touched that chord of wo- 
manly sympathy, which was so quick to 
vibrate with compassion and tenderness. 

“Archie,” she said, softly, going over 











to him and laying her hand, which look- 
ed so white and beautiful, he thought, 
upon his arm, with a familiarity which 
was warranted by their long friendship, 
‘* both our eyes have been a little dimmed 
by worldliness, I fear, since we walked 
with him in that dear past.” 

‘* Not yours! not yours!” he murmur- 
ed. ‘‘Only mine.” 

As she stood there before him, her fair 
hand still resting on his arm, her kind 
eyes full of compassion for him, as if— 
good God!—as if she were his wife, what 
he might have said in the tumult of his 
passion and regret, Heaven knows. But 
the front door opened, there was a little 
bustle in the hall, a deprecatory cough 
from the butler, and—‘‘ Mr. Jenkyns, Miss 
Berrysford.” 

Douglas stepped back, and stood keen- 
ly watching her. 

He was not angry; he was not reproach- 
ful; he was only sorry. 

‘* Good-by,” he said. 

‘* Good-by,” she whispered, holding out 
her hand, ‘‘ Archie.” 

Could it be possible, he asked himself, 
that she— But no, no, it was too absurd, 
too ridiculous to be thought of. She 
had blushed as any woman would whose 
fiancé had come unexpectedly into her 
presence while she was talking with an- 
other man. It was only that she had 
seen his regret, amd that her woman’s 
heart had gone out to him in a moment 
of compassion, as it would to a suffering 
child, or to a beggar at the gate. He was 
perfectly candid with himself now. He 
admitted that he had missed his highest 
good, and it only remained for him to live 
his half-life out as well as he could, and 
starve his passion till it lay dead at his 
feet. To be near her, to listen to her soft 
voice, to feel that her dear eyes were rest- 
ing upon his in friendship and affection, 
this is what this sometime cynic longed 
for, and what he told himself must never, 
never be. He had no longer any animos- 
ity towards Dorothy. If, through some 
painful deception, she had chosen to give 
so much where she could receive so little 
in return, who was he to censure her, whose 
vision had been so narrow? 

But Archibald’s was not the only head 
that tossed night after night upon a rest- 
less pillow. Grim care found his way even 
into Miss Berrysford’s carefully guarded 
chamber; and he is an ogre whom the 
sweetest smiles cannot soften, nor the most 
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piteous entreaties turn away. With a wo- 
man’s quickness of intuition she at once 
divined that Douglas's reappearance, after 
such an unnecessary absence, was the re- 
sult of some circumstance connected with 
herself, and she pondered a good deal 
upon the nature of this circumstance. 
Her interest in Archibald, however, was 
much more one of curiosity than sym- 
pathy. He had slipped so gradually, since 
her brother’s death, into the position of a 
mere acquaintance, that her friendship for 
him was more a memory than a fact. Still, 
when she was about fifteen she had been 
very much in love with him, and though 
she now laughed at the passion, she never 
could regard him quite as she regarded 
other men, and his personality had influ- 
enced her to such a degree that she had 
formed her ideas of masculine perfection 
in accordance with it. The abruptness 
of his departure on his first visit, and a 
certain expression on his face when she 
pinned the rose in his button-hole, added 
a definiteness to these speculations. And 
on her birthday,when she received a huge 
basket of roses with a bit of poetry, which 
she perceived to be written in his peculiar 
style,with just enough change to make the 
effort at concealment more apparent, she 
couldn’t but notice that the roses were ex- 
actly the same as the one she gave him, 
or help asking herself if a man of his age 
would trouble himself to write poetry to 
her if he hadn’t some end in view. Then 
the date of his second visit, on the anni- 
versary of her brother's death, when he 
must have known that she would be in 
an unusually softened and sympathetic 
mood, was of itself a delicate intimation 
that he wished to re-establish the old in- 
timacy. And although he had taken no 
advantage of it, when she made the way 
easy for him, by referring to the former 
poems he wrote to her, there had been 
something in his manner which told her 
that a certain question she had begun, 
half-shamefacedly, to ask herself, would 
be formulated. What her answer would 
be she knew quite well, but of course 
she did not admit it. She saw very 
clearly, also, as she sat talking with him 
this afternoon, that there were certain 
wants in his nature which she could sat- 
isfy, and the knowledge was very sweet 
to her. And as they had stood looking at 
each other, in a kind of eloquent silence, 
her heart went out to him in a burst of 
love so pure and holy that I think it 
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must have lighted up her face like an 
angel’s, and he would have taken her 
into his arms. Only the portiére parted, 
and Mr. Jenkyns was announced. Then 
that lying blush rose to her cheeks, as she 
remembered how silly gossip had connect- 
ed her name and this young man’s, and 
she knew that he remembered it too, and 
saw the blush, and was going away full 
of sorrow and anger at her deception, and 
she was powerless. She could not explain, 
she said to herself, as the weeks passed and 
he came no more, and her fear became a 
sickening truth. If he would show her 
the way, she would follow—she could do 
no more, 

Archibald’s renunciation of her was 
based, of course, on so much stronger 
grounds than she could have any idea of, 
that an explanation for him only meant a 
humiliation to which he saw no reason 
for subjecting himself. 

But if we play the cards of destiny too 
badly, fortune will sometimes take the 
game into her own hands, and the young 
man discovered this, on going to achurch 
which he rarely attended, one Sunday 
afternoon, and finding himself seated in 
the same pew with her. He sent the pew- 
opener to perdition at frequent intervals 
during the service, but after a time admit- 


ted that he must make the plunge some- 
time, and he might as well get used to 


meeting her in her altered condition. He 
would have to walk home with her, but 
he need not go in. 

Their talk was rather constrained, as 
they walked along. Miss Dorothy had 
put on a fine blush to receive him, and 
not having chosen to lay it aside, he was 
so much moved by it, and so afraid that 
she would read him, that he only in- 
dulged the vaguest generalities; while 
she, now that the longed-for explanation 
was going to begin, felt very nervous. 

‘Of course you'll come in,” she said, 
leading the way. 

‘*T—” he began; but she looked so pret- 
ty—the door was open—he could get 
glimpses of those two chairs drawn cozily 
before the fire—the possibilities of one 
more long téte-a-téte flashed over him— 
he was no angel—and he yielded. ‘‘ You 
are a siren,” he said, with a laugh and 
a little sigh. ‘* Old Cyclops himself would 
have jumped in after you.” 

“Do you mean that you wish me to 
sing to you?” she asked, laughing. ‘‘I 
will.” 
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Now that he was in the rich, cheerful 
drawing-room, which he knew so well, 
his constraint seemed to have been shut 
out with the darkness. He only realized 
that he was with her once more, hearing 
the voice he had longed for, seeing the 
face he loved so well. 

‘** Poor Cyclops is evidently to be sacri 
ficed,” he said, with a peculiar smile. 
** Please do.” 

She sat at the piano, playing softly for 
a moment, he standing quite close to her; 
and then she sang to him. 

Was it the song, or was it the singer? 
What vision bright with happiness and 
peace descended on him, as he listened to 
that dear old song his mother used to 
sing? Did he see his home, blessed by 
her presence, joyous with the shouts of 
merry children, hallowed by a love which 
he understood too well? He closed his 
eyes, and the world slipped away from 
him. 

‘It was very odd, our meeting at 
church,” she said at last. 

‘*Of course I can’t answer for you,” he 
returned, finding himself on earth once 
more, with a sick pain at his heart, ‘‘ but 
it was the most natural place in the world 
to find me on Sunday afternoon.” 

““T am very glad to hear it,” she re- 
plied, seriously. 

‘‘Then you had sent me to the deuce, 
as well as the rest’of the world, had 
you?” he asked, with a smile which was 
not pleasant to see on so kind a face. 
‘*T am very glad to be able to reinstate 
myself. I’m a reformed character, I as- 
sure you. I keep seven candles burning 
constantly upon my dressing-table, and 
read the burial-service night and morn- 
ing.” 

‘“When people told me you were cyni- 
eal, Archie, I always insisted that they 
were mistaken,” she said, gently. 

‘**Did you?” he cried, quickly. ‘‘ Well, 
it’s a comfort to know there is one friend 
to stand up for me, at least. But perhaps 
they were right; my life seems sometimes 
as stale and useless as that rose you gave 
me. I don’t know why I should make 
explanations to you,” he added, smiling; 
“Tm not particularly ingenuous, as a 
rule. But what is the use of having a 
friend if one can’t say what one feels? 
You see I even tell you about keeping the 
rose.” 

‘“You might have had a fresh one, if 
you had come for it,” she returned. 
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‘*Yes; but it would not have been the 
same,” he answered. 

‘*Tt is the best I can do,” she replied, 
sweetly. 

‘“‘T know, I know,” he returned, qui- 
etly. 

‘*T could easily have spared you an- 
other rose,” she went on, courageously, 
with her face hot, ‘‘ because some one 
sent me such a lovely basket of them on 
my birthday—and a poem, such a clever 
poem! But do you know,” looking at 
him innocently, ‘‘it was very provoking 
of him—he forgot the card. The roses 
are all gone now, but one. Shall I 
show you the poem? Perhaps you can 
guess who sent it. 
ful.”’ 

She went quickly up stairs, and soon 
returned, smiling and flushed, with the 
paper in her hand. 

‘*There it is,” she said, holding it out 
to him. How her hand was trembling! 
Could she suspect? No; she was too 
happy. ‘* Read it aloud,” she said, set- 
tling herself back comfortably in her 
chair. ‘‘ You used to read very well, I 
remember.” 

‘*T can’t see here,” he said, turning 
from her and fussing with the light. 
Should he tell her? It was a fearful 
temptation. He knew her better now; he 
knew that to love this man she must have 
idealized him, worshipped him, and that 
he had but to say a word, to speak the 
truth, and he could cast her fair idol shat- 
tered at her feet. But what of the an- 
guish and humiliation he would cause 
her to suffer? What of the promise of 
silence he had given to her lover? Was 
not her happiness more to him than his 
own? 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘ begin; I’m listen- 
ing.” 

‘*Pardon me,” he returned, ‘‘I was look- 
ing ahead.” He took a grim satisfaction 
in reading the poem as well as he could, 
and making its meaning clear to her. 
He finished. The paper fluttered to the 
floor. “I think I can guess the answer,” 
he said, slowly, with a gravity quite out 
of proportion to the situation. ‘‘It was 
—Jenkyns.” 

She started as he said it, and then, as 
the full meaning of his words dawned 
upon her, her face became very pale. 

‘“*T think you have forgotten yourself,” 
she said, with a dignity which sat very 
sweetly on her, but in a pained, dis- 


I shall be so grate- 
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tressed voice, ‘“‘and I shall expect you to 
explain. Do you think it is the part 
of a friend, do you think—i can’t help 
saying it—it is the part of a gentleman, 
to sit here, in my own house, and take 
advantage of my confidence to insult me? 
If any one had repeated such idle gossip 
about you, I would have refuted it. But 
you, you who pretend to be my friend, 
believe it—don’t deny it, you do believe 
it!—and come and cast it into my face. 
Oh, how could you do it?” she cried. ‘‘ It 
was unkind, it was cruel.” 

‘*Good heavens!” he exclaimed, bewil- 
dered. ‘‘ You don’t mean that you are not 
engaged to him?” 

‘It is certainly nothing that concerns 
you,” she replied, quickly, her bosom 
still heaving violently; ‘‘ but as it con- 
cerns me, I will answer you. No; I am 
not!” 

‘*‘Then I have to ask your pardon,” 
he returned, with admirable self-control. 
‘But, believe me, you cannot possibly 
understand how sorry I am for having 
pained and vexed you so, or how I have 
been deceived. You see, I can’t answer 
your riddle,” he went on, presently, very 
pale and earnest. ‘* But may I tell you 
a story? and will you promise, no mat- 
ter how it may affect you, not to inter- 
rupt until I have done?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, with her eyes veiled. 

‘*There was a certain friend of mine,” 
he began, slowly, ‘‘ who made a most un- 
fortunate discovery—a discovery so un- 
necessary and so fatal that it filled him 
with misery and regret unutterable. He 
was not cold or hard-hearted, I think, 
but he had lived so long alone that he 
had grown a little careless and selfish. 
And the discovery this friend of mine 
made was, that he had been loving a wo- 
man all his life without knowing it, un- 
til he found she was going to marry some 
one else. He was so much older than 
she, indeed, and had known her so many 
years, that he had never realized that she 
was a woman at all until a man told him 
—with no intention of lying, I believe, 
but from his own overweening conceit— 
that he was as good as engaged to her. 
And although he was startled and pained 
to hear that his girl friend was going to 
throw herself away upon a fool, he didn’t 
discover even then what it meant to him. 
In fact, he knew his own heart so little 
that he consented to write a poem for this 
young man to send her, on her birthday, 
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with some roses. He sat behind her one 
evening at the theatre, marvelling at her 
beauty. Perhaps, if he hadn’t called on 
her a few days afterwards, he never 
would have known his heart. But as 
she came into the room, as she stood 
there holding his hand—ah! he knew 
then. Of course you cannot compre- 
hend what he suffered. How should 
you? You cannot comprehend how he 
saw those dreadful words, too late, too 
late, staring him in the face. But, at last, 
what do you think? Just as he had 
given up all hope of peace, he learned 
that he had been deceived, that it was 
false, that this degradation was not in 
store for her, that she was free! free as a 
bird! free as air! Do you suppose,” he 
asked, leaning forward in his agitation 
and laying his hand upon the back of 
her chair, ‘‘ that if he told her all this— 
told her that although he realized that 
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I. 
(MILE ZOLA, the industrious exploiter 

v of the degeneracy of contemporary 
France, has now completed his edifice, 
built of such crumbling material, by cov- 
ering it with a Trilogy of three domes— 
Lourdes, Rome, Paris— which may be sup- 
posed to catch the light, and in a way to 
reflect the opinion of the writer upon the 
world with which he is acquainted. 

If we take the view that the wonderful 
Rougon-Macquart series of novels is not 
a mere study of heredity as a convenient 
string on which to hang sensational pic- 
tures of the vices of French life, but that 
the series is a necessary exhibition of what 
is vulgar and vicious in order that society 
may be frightened at its own image, then 
we can see in the Trilogy the earnest pur- 
pose of a sincere man, and regard it as a 
deduction from his previous observations. 
It is not, therefore, necessary to discuss 
the relation of Zola’s Naturalism to his 
bank account. We may admit that life 
is to him as discouraging as he describes 
it, and we come naturally to his proposi- 
tion, put into the soliloquy of his devoted 


he could never hope to be anything but 
a dislike to her; that wherever he was, 
and as long as he lived, he should always 
think of her, and love her, and be grate- 
ful for having known her—do you sup- 
pose, I say, that in the goodness of her 
heart she could forgive him?” 

‘*She would have nothing to forgive,” 
she answered, tremulously, with her face 
hid from him. ‘‘It was not his fault 
that he misunderstood her. And if he 
really loved her, it would make very lit- 
tle difference when he began to—care for 
her.” 

‘* Dorothy !” he eried, passionately, ‘‘ for 
God’s sake, don’t say too much! It is I 
that I mean—it is you whose love I want 
—can you forgive me?” 

She could not answer him, but she 
raised those bright eyes, in which the 
tears were shining, and let them speak 
for her. 
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and sceptical young priest, Pierre, that 
‘‘after centuries of stubborn efforts, Re- 
dem ption through Christianity failed, and 
another means of salvation was needed by 
the world in presence of the exasperated 
thirst for justice which came from the 
duped and wretched nations.” 

Pierre, the young and poor priest, sad- 
dened by the spectacle of a Rougon-Mac- 
quart world, finding his faith in the 
standard orthodox system of regenera- 
tion slipping away from him, and yet 
fired with an optimistic “ religion of hu- 
manity,” makes the pilgrimage of Lourdes 
in the hope that the sight of its miracles 
will rekindle his faith. But not content 
with even a psychological explanation of 
what he saw there, he comes away more 
oppressed, with the exhibition of a vast 
commercial speculation founded upon 
credulity. 

He does not, however, lose hope. The 
misery of life inspires him to new effort, 
and he composes a great work, pointing 
out the means of rescue. His belief is that 
the Head of the Church will turn the great 
engine he controls to the direct allevia- 
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tion of the woes of humanity—that is, by a 
restoration of Christianity to its original 
democratic purpose. His visit to Rome is 
a record of his failure, and of the destruc- 
tion of all his illusions in regard to the 
Church. In this book the frustration of 
his efforts to reach the Pope, or to obtain 
any recognition of his mission, exhibits, 
no doubt with little exaggeration, the 
concentration and power of the establish- 
ment, and its imperviousness to individual 
enthusiasm. But it is disfigured by an 
unnecessary ‘‘ naturalism” in the inter- 
woven love-story, and by the author's 
want of knowledge of Roman society. 
There can be no doubt, however, that M. 
Zola is dead in earnest in his belief that 
the Roman Catholic Church, by which he 
means Christianity, as an institution for 
the salvation of the world, is moribund. 
And that, whatever organized Christian- 
ity may promise for the future, it utterly 
fails to relieve human misery or do justice 
in this life. And yet he may, perhaps, 
regard himself as an optimist in his ex- 
pectation that there will be ‘‘ evolved ” out 
of the present chaos and degeneracy a 
religion of humanity, the corner-stone of 
which shall be justice. 

Pierre returns to Paris sick at heart, 
but determined to throw himself again 
into works of charity, that is, of direct re- 
lief of suffering; to drown his doubts in 
this work—in short, to test to the utter- 
most the efficacy of charity as a solvent 
of the inequalities and miseries of modern 
life. 

Paris, it may be said briefly, is a record 
of his failure. The book is less a novel 
than a doctrinaire tract, and, notwith- 
standing the undoubted cleverness of the 
author and his brilliant power of descrip- 
tion, is often tedious in its preachments. 
The plan of the book is to contrast the 
luxury and vice of one part of the city 
with the poverty and vice of the- other 
parts, and the failure of charity, which is 
officially abundant, to bring these two 
classes into sympathy. Paris is, of course, 
the centre of modern life, thought, influ- 
ence. If that is in decay, the universe is 
in ruins. The author spares no pains to 
convince us that this wonderful, fasci- 
nating city is rotten to the core, both 
in public and in private life. Nothing 
escapes his indictment— the politicians, 
the government officials, the press, the 
church, the administration of charities, 
the theatre, the whole commercial class. 
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The under world is seething with social- 
ism, collectivism, nihilism, efforts of dis- 
content to overthrow everything that ex- 
ists; the upper world is still more funda- 
mentally corrupt in its disregard of all 
moral law. And the church does not re- 
lieve the poor, and it does not save the 
rich. 

The worst indictment of the social life 
of Paris, however, is apparently made un 
consciously by the author. It is in the 
matter-of-course way in which irregular 
relations are taken for granted in all 
classes. Is this common setting aside of 
the moral standard due to the powerless- 
ness of Christianity? In the reign of 
** justice’ which man is to work out for 
himself, is the moral code,to be insignifi- 
cant, and are we to look for wholly new 
bases of conduct? 

Paris is an entirely modern book. It 
is as full of the new tendencies and cur- 
rents of French life as the daily news- 
paper which he describes: ‘‘ La Voix du 
Peuple was a morning sheet which, un- 
der the pretence of defending outraged 
justice and morality, set a fresh scandal 
circulating every morning in the hope of 
thereby increasing its sales.” The author 
expresses himself upon the recent spirit- 
ualistic revival against the naturalism of 
the age. In place of salvation by science 
and by labor in the workshops, there is 
the return to drawing-room fads, occult- 
ism, and various spiritualistic relapses. 
The fear of being duped leads the young 
student into reaction against the entire 
effort, the whole work of the century. 
‘*Disgust with liberty, distrust of science, 
denial of the future, that is what they 
now profess.” ‘‘It is quite true that the 
reaction against Positivism is making it- 
self felt among our literary fellow-stu- 
dents,” says a pupil of the Ecole Normale, 
‘‘and that they, like others, are haunted 
by the idea of that famous bankruptcy of 
Science. This is, perhaps, due to their 
masters, the neo-spiritualists and dogmat- 
ic rhetoricians into whose hands they 
have fallen. And it is still more due to 
fashion, the whim of the times which, 
as you have very well put it, regards sci- 
entific truth as bad taste, something grace- 
less, and altogether too brutal for light 
and distinguished minds. Consequently 
a young fellow of any shrewdness who 
desires to please is perforce won over to 
the new spirit.” ‘‘ The new spirit!” in- 
terrupted Pierre, unable to restrain him- 
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self. ‘‘Oh, that is no mere innocent 
passing fashion; it is a tactical device, 
and a terrible one, an offensive return of 
the powers of darkness against those of 
light, of servitude against free thought, 
truth, and justice.” What the ‘‘new 
spirit” is in faet doing is “striving to 
win Paris over to the policy of Rome, to 
that spurious neo-catholicism which, with 
the object of destroying democracy and 
science, accepted such portions of them as 
it could adapt to its own views.” 

Zola’s last book, therefore, is not mere- 
ly his exposition of the inadequacy of 
Christianity to deal with the problems of 
modern life, but it is his reply to the whole 
recent movement in Paris, which has been 
called an effort for the Higher Life. 

M. Zola’s criticism gains a certain pun- 
gency by being put into the mouth of a 
priest. This is the privilege of the nov- 
elist. The priest is not, however, looking 
at the matter historically; he is not esti- 
mating the effect, the visible effect, of 
Christianity in changing the world in 
eighteen hundred years, but he sees that 
charity should in this time have redeemed 
all, and it has not done it. ‘‘ What! after 
so many centuries of Christian charity 
not a sore had healed. Misery had grown 
and spread, irritated even to rage.”” The 
death of one man by starvation is an in- 
dictment of the entire Christian system 
as it is practised. 

M. Zola lacks one of the indispensable 
qualities of a creator of the first rank. 
He lacks humor. The presence of this, 
even in a slight degree, would have saved 
him from some ludicrous positions. One 
of the sanest persons in this book, a sci- 
entist, whom the author makes us respect, 
has invented an explosive powder, with 
cannon to match, which is so deadly that 
it will consume all the enemies of France 
on the battle-fields of Europe, gain France 
the leadership, and in some unexplained 
manner regenerate the world. How 
naively attractive a Parisian is, after all! 


Il. 

There was exhibited in New York last 
winter a private collection of French pic- 
tures which attracted much attention. 
The pictures at auction, thanks largely 
to the great name of Fortuny, which was 
attached to several of them, brought larger 
prices than was expected by Impressionist 
critics, and larger probably than could be 
obtained at Paris, where the appreciation 


of the painstaking school of Meissonier 
has much abated. It was a genre exhi- 
bition, nearly all the pictures either small 
studies of street effects, or copies of ar- 
ranged studio models. If it was the acme 
of bourgeois art, it was also the acme of 
technical skill—of the mastery of all pres- 
ent knowledge, of how to produce effects 
in drawing and color. 

The exhibition was thronged daily, and 
much admired. The subjects pleased the 
public, and the execution pleased the ar- 
tists. It was, perhaps, the most perfect 
exponent we have seen lately of what the 
minds of artists dwell on, and of the cul- 
tivated taste of this generation. And if 
this is so, the taste is undoubtedly for 
delicacy and finish in small things. The 
picture which had the largest crowds in 
front of it, and which at the sale brought 
the largest price—forty-two thousand dol- 
lars—Fortuny’s ‘‘ Model,” is, perhaps, the 
highest achievement of art in this direc- 
tion, and the most satisfactory to the pres- 
ent taste. It is a small picture, the sub- 
ject is trivial, but it becomes important by 
its faultless technique, its refinement of 
drawing, and its wonderful, daring, brill- 
iant combination of color. This spark- 
ling interior, with its posed connoisseurs, 
and the model placed for inspection on a 
marble table, is wholly artificial. It is 
wholly an exhibition of skill. In For- 
tuny’s ‘‘ Lions Court in the Alhambra,” 
in the same collection, not wholly fin- 
ished, the artist makes an appeal to the 
imagination,to the tender romance of the 
past, and sets the spectator dreaming on 
things that were. It is as marvellous in 
color as the ‘‘ Model,” it is as realistic in 
faithfulness to the scene, but it has a 
greatness that is not accounted for by its 
larger size of canvas. In the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art is a portrait of a 
Spanish lady by Fortuny, which in so- 
lidity; repose, dignity, recalls the work of 
the great masters. It suggests the idea 
that if this artist had been born in a day 
when great things were demanded, he 
would have responded to the call. 

The exhibition had much in it that was 
purely artificial in composition and petty 
in conception, much that indicated pov- 
erty of ideas, but it had much beauty, 
great refinement, and as a show of color 
and luminous painting it has not been 
excelled in New York in a long time. 
There were many canvases that were un- 
important, but very little that was crude 
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or unlearned. It was exceedingly inter- 
esting as an exhibition of technical per- 
fection, and still more so as an illustra- 
tion of the public taste in modern art. 
It doubtless gave pleasure, the critics 
praised it at length, and the spectators 
spoke of it with enthusiasm, and they 
backed their opinion with money, which 
is one of the best tests of affection and 
conviction. 

Perhaps we have reached the summit 
of modern art, and shall have nothing 
better in our day. It is a period of re- 
finement and decoration, in which the 
how is more important than the what. 
And yet there must have been some peo- 
ple who went away from the enjoyment 
of the Stewart collection with the con- 
sciousness that their higher natures had 
not been appealed to, that they had not 
experienced a thrill of genuine emotion, 
that their aspirations had not been raised, 
that they had seen nothing to move them 
profoundly in any way. Had they en- 
countered any new idea, any deep revela- 
tion of character, any vision of supernal 
beauty, any except technical sincerity, 
any great movement of human passion? 

It was a beautiful exhibition, and it was 
a popular exhibition. That is perhaps all 
we should ask. It may be that art as we 
see itin the Greek sculpture and in the 
Italian Renaissance is no longer needed 
in our civilization; that art, as Mr. W. J. 
Stillman rather mournfully suggests, is 
not necessary to civilization. It is a day 
of little masters, of the art that seeks ef- 
fect but feels nothing, of small and ex- 
quisite things. It is not difficult to 
understand them; it adds to the agree- 
ableness of life to decorate our houses 
with them. We have almost reached per- 
fection as copyists of nature; it may be 
that the world will some day tire of con- 
ventional monotony, and of imitation, 
and of the dainty representation of our 
own small ideas, and weleome again 
genius that is not content to please, but is 
stirred with the passion to create. 


Ill, 

It is evident that the most exciting in- 
terests in the Old World in the twentieth 
century are to be the partition of Africa 
among the commercial nations of Europe, 
and the destiny of China. Ten years ago 
China was regarded by other nations with 
some fear. It was thought that this vast 
empire of 400,000,000 of an alien civiliza- 


tion was beginning to stir, to get under way 
to take an active part in the affairs of the 
world, and the movement of an overflow 
excited some apprehension. If it took the 
direction of the United States, we might 
be swamped. Its civilization was of the 
oldest; its stamina was unimpaired; and 
if the empire became conscious of its 
power, and abandoned its exclusiveness, 
it might well become a power to be reck- 
oned with. Recently the war with Japan 
disclosed a before unknown lack of unity 
and coherence in this vast body. One 
province seemed indifferent about the 
fate of another. The great bulk was seen 
to be incapable of united, concentrated 
action. Theempire appeared like a strand- 
ed whale, the prey of any adventurous 
nations that might move alongside of its 
carcass. A new idea at once arose that 
China could be partitioned, and its rich 
provinces become the prey of the strong- 
est. This was probably not a new idea to 
Russia, which for more than fifty years 
has been pushing her boundaries in that 
direction, and sagacious listeners have any 
day expected to hear Russian cannon at 
the gates of Peking. England was firmly 
fixed at Hong-kong. The French were 
established in Cochin. But lately the 
transformation has been rapid. The Jap- 
anese occupy Formosa. The Russians 
have come to the Yellow Sea. The Ger- 
mans have also arrived. It is like a scene 
ina play. Every strong power seems at 
hand and ready to begin in the division 
of the empire. England alone, acting in 
the interests of the world at large, stood 
to her position of free ports for the com- 
merce of the world. 

Official China is still lethargic, sly, and 
apparently intrenched in tradition against 
any perception of her danger. The con- 
ceit of the government—a conceit almost 
wholly due to its ignorance of what is 
going on in the world—seems impene- 
trable. At this critical moment a private 
enterprise has been projected which may 
have considerable significance. At any 
rate, itis interesting. Hitherto the West- 
ern civilization has affected the merchants 
and the lower classes at the open ports; 
the Christian missions have been directed 
mainly to the lower orders. Neither com- 
merce nor missions have reached the high- 
er classes. They remain, except for half 
a dozen names, wholly indifferent to and 
ignorant of modern life. The effort of 
which I speak proposes to begin with 
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high-class Chinese, in the belief that only 
thence can knowledge and enlightenment 
filter down to the mass of the people. It 
is proposed to found the International In- 
stitute of China at Peking. China has, as 
the world knows, a vast system of educa- 
tion, and universities of great and far- 
reaching influence. None of them is 
vitalized by a single modern idea. They 
adhere to the scholastic methods and ob- 
jects of a thousand years ago. The man- 
darins and educated classes of China have 
never been reached either by our missions 
or by any of our educational ideas. There 
has been only the slightest intercourse be- 
tween the missionaries of religion or edu- 
cation and the educated official class. 
More than this, access to the educated 
official class, in any terms of friendly and 
sympathetic intercourse, has not been had 
by foreigners. The International Insti- 
tute as projected is the first decided step 
of progress in this direction. Its incep- 
tion is a romantic story which can only 
be hinted at here. 

The Rey. Gilbert Reid had been for 
ten years a Presbyterian missionary in 
China. It became evident to him that the 
enlightenment of China could only be ac- 
complished through the higher classes. In 
1894, during the months of the war with 
Japan, the time seemed opportune to make 
an effort to reach the official class in Pe- 
king. The story of this effort and its ex- 
traordinary success is the story of which 
I speak. I have no space to give it, but 
any reader who would like to understand 
the peculiar difficulty of the spread of 
Western ideas in China, and the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Reid’s attempt, would do well 
to address him at Warsaw, New York. 
His success in breaking down the barriers 
of prejudice and tradition in China is one 
of the most hopeful indications of a new 
day for the empire. 

The International Institute, wholly un- 
sectarian, is for the purpose of introdu- 
cing Western ideas, especially industrial, 
among the higher classes. As projected 
it will have buildings for a library, a 
museum, class-rooms, a reception-hall, and 
a large auditorium. A considerable por- 
tion of the money needed for this enter- 
prise has been raised among the Chinese 
and the resident foreigners, corporations, 
and merchants, but sixty thousand dollars 
more is needed. The scheme has been 
indorsed by high-class Chinese, who have 
hitherto been hostile to any foreign ef- 


forts at enlightenment, and by the diplo- 
matic corps at Peking, and the business 
men to whom missions have not appeal- 
ed. And, quite unprecedented in the his- 
tory of China, the plan has been approved 
officially by the princes and ministers of 
the Imperial Board of Foreign Affairs, 
progressives and conservatives, both 
Manchoos and Chinese. This is the first 
time that such an official sanction has 
been given to a foreign scheme under 
foreign auspices, aiming at progress, en- 
lightenment, and reform. 

The full significance of this great effort 
at national regeneration appears in a com- 
munication to Mr. Reid from Li Hung- 
Chang, in which the effort and its origi- 
nator are commended in the most cordial 
personal terms. One passage in the letter 
gives the key to the situation: ‘‘ The so 
cial, educational, and official systems of 
China have tended to give to the educa- 
ted classes control of the destinies of the 
nation. Whether such a monopoly of 
power be good or bad need not now be 
considered; it exists, and the practical 
question is, how to turn it into beneficent 
and useful channels. You have set about 
solving this problem in a way that should 
commend itself to every friend of human- 
ity. Unquestionably, if you can give to 
the blind leaders of our people light and 
learning enjoyed in the West, they, in 
turn, will lead our people out of their 
darkness. I think I may claim to have 
many friends in the United States, where 
you now go. The cordial reception I met 
with wherever I went there made a deep 
impression upon my heart, and has greatly 
endeared your people to me. If it would 
interest them to know that I regard you 
highly, and will give you a helping 
hand in your future efforts to bring more 
light into the world and encourage high- 
er aims and aspirations, you may use for 
that purpose this letter from your friend, 
Li Hung-Chang.”’ 

Mr. Reid’s coadjutor in this institute 
is the venerable Dr. W. A. P. Martin, for 
forty-seven years a resident of China, for 
thirty-five years in the employment of 
the Chinese government, and for thirty 
years the President of the Imperial Tung- 
wen College. The assistance of this 
trusted adviser of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs is of the best omen for the enter- 
prise. It may be inferred from this state- 
ment that the efforts of Mr. Reid and Dr. 
Martin are not for the partition of China. 
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A WILL AND A WAY. 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


T was in that pleasant season of the year 
| when there is a ladder at every apple-tree, 
and every man met on the road is driving with 
his left hand and eating a red apple from his 
right. At this season, as regularly as the year 
rolled round, old Carshena Hubblestone nearly 
died of cramps, caused by gorging himself with 
apples that fell almost into his mouth from 
the spreading boughs of fruit trees that fairly 
roofed his low-built house. This was, as it 
were, Carshena’s one dissipation. The apples 
cost him nothing, and his medical attention 
after his bouts cost him nothing either, for he 
was the son of a physician, and though his 
father was long since dead, the village doctor 
would not render a bill. 

“ Crow don’t eat crow,” Dr. Michel answered, 
roughly, when Carshena weakly asked him 
what he owed. The chance of thus roistering 
so cheaply is not presented to every man, and 
reluctance to let such a bargain pass was per- 
haps what helped to lend periodicity to the 
old man’s attacks. Dr. Michel always held 
that this was his chief incentive, and, be this 
as it might, it was very certain that apples 
and bargains were the only two things on 
earth for which Carshena was ever known to 
show a weakness, creditable or discreditable. 
Most small communities have their rieh men 
and their mean men, but in the village of 
Leonard the two were one. 

As the years passed on and Carshena’s head 
whitened, it naturally grew to be a less and less 
easy task for Dr. Michel to bring his patient 
back to the place where he had been before 
apples ripened. If the situation had not tickled 
a spice of humor that lay under the physician’s 
grim exterior he would have refused these au- 
tumnal attentions. As it was he confined him- 
self to futile warnings and threats of non-at- 
tendance, but he always did obey the summons 
when it came. The townsfolk of Leonard 
would all have taken the same humorous view 
of this weakness of Carshena’s but for the trou- 
ble which it gave his too-good sister Adelia— 
liked and pitied by every one. Adelia nursed 
her brother in each attack with a tenderness 
and anxiety that aggravated all the commu- 
nity. Nobody but his sister Adelia was ever 
anxious over Carshena. It was therefore like 
a bolt from a clear sky when, in this chronicled 
autumn, the following conversation took place 
at the Hubblestones’ gate. Dr. Michel’s buggy 
was wheeling out to the main road as Mr. 
Gowan, the town butcher, was about to drive 
through the gateway. 
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“Well, doctor,” called the genial man of 
blood, a broad grin on his round face, “ how’s 
the patient ?” 

“He’s gone, sir,” said Dr. Michel, drawing 
rein. The butcher drew up his horse sharply, 
his ruddy face changing so suddenly that the 
doctor laughed outright. 

“Gone!” echoed Mr.Gowan. “Not gone?” 

“Yes, sir, as I warned him time and again 
he would go.” 

The butcher shook his head and pursed his 
lips, the news slowly penetrating his mind. 
“Well, I certainly would hate to die of eatin’ 
apples,” he said at last. 

“T guess you'll find you hate to die of any- 
thing, when the time comes,” said the more ex- 
perienced physician. Carshena,” he added, 
“got nothing he didn’t bring on himself, if 
that’s any comfort to him.” 

“ Don’t speak hard of the dead, doctor,” he 
urged. “We've all got to follow him some 
day. He wasn’t a nice man in some ways, 
Carshena wasn’t, but—” 

“He was a nasty old man in most ways, 
snapped the doctor. 

“Don’t say such things now, doctor, don’t,” 
urged his companion. “’Ain’t he paid in his 
full price, whatever his sins was? Poor soul! 
he can’t be worse ’n dead.” 

““Oh yes, he can, and for one I believe he is,” 
interrupted the doctor. His crisp white hair 
seemed to Mr. Gowan to curl tighter over his 
head as he frowned with some thought he 
was nursing. “You haven’t seen the will I 
had to witness this morning!” he burst out. 
“Just you wait a little! Upon my soul! the 
more I think of it the madderI get! It’s out 
of my bailiwick, but if I were a lawyer I'd 
walk right up now under those old apple-trees 
yonder, and before that man was cold on his 
bed I'd have his sister’s promise to break his 
old will into a thousand splinters! Wait till 
you hear it. Good-morning.” 

When the will was read and its contents 
announced, the town of Leonard, including its 
butcher, took the doctor’s view to a man. 

“5 brute,” said Dr. Michel, hotly, “ who has 
let his old sister work her hands to the bone 
for him, and then turned her off like some old 
worn-out horse, has, in my opinion, no right to 
a will at all. How about setting this will 
aside in his sister’s interests, judge ?” 

A little convocation of the leading spirits 
of Leonard were met together in Dr. Michel’s 
office to discuss the matter of Carshena’s will, 
and what should be done with Adelia, cast on 
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the charity of the village. Judge Bowles, 
when appealed to, raised his mild blue eyes 
and looked around the company. 

** Adelia,” he said, “is the best sister I ever 
knew. Had the man no shame ?” 

“Shame!” said the town’s barber, with a 
reminiscent chuckle; “ why, he came into my 
parlors one day and asked me if I'd eut the 
back of his hair for twelve cents, and let him 
cut the front himself; and I did it, for the joke 
of the thing! He saved thirteen ceuts that 
Way.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!’ demurred the 
judge; but amid the general laughter the tax- 
gatherer’s voice rose: 

“There isn’t a tax he didn’t fight. This 
town got nothing out of Carshena Hubble- 
stone that he could help paying; and now he 
leaves us his relatives to support.” 

Judge Bowles rose to his feet 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, in mild but earnest 
rebuke, “the man is dead. We all know what 
his character was without these distressing 
particulars. It is entirely true that we owe 
him nothing, but a dead man is defenceless, 
and his will is his will, and law is law. Did 
you ever think what a solemn title a man’s 
last willis? It means just what it says, gen- 
tlemen—his last will, his last wish and power 
of disposition writ down on paper, concerning 
hisown property. It’s a solemn thing to break 
that.” 

“ A man’s no business having such a will and 
a disposition to write down on paper,” said the 
doctor. “What were the exact terms of the 
will, judge ?” 

“Very simple,” said Judge Bowles, dryly. 
“The whole estate is to be sold, and the en- 
tire proceeds, every cent realized, except what 
is kept back for repairs and care, is to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of a suitable lot and the 
raising of a great monument over the mortal 
remains of Carshena Hubblestone.” 

“ While his sister starves!” added Dr. Michel. 

“Gee!” exclaimed the kindly butcher. He 
had heard all this before, but thus repeated 
it seemed to strike him anew, as somehow it 
did all tho rest of the company. ‘They sat 
looking at each other in silence, with indraw- 
ings of the breath and compression of lips. 

“There is this extenuating circumstance,” 
said the doctor, with dangerous smoothness: 
“our lamented brother was aware that unless 
he erected a monument to himself he might 
never enjoy one. We—the judge, Mr. Gowaly 
and myself—are made sole executors under thé 
will—without pay. In Carshena’s life Adelia 
was his white slave. In his death, doubtless, 
he felt he could trust her to make no protest. 
I wish you could have seen her with him as I 
have, gentlemen. I shall call it a shame upon 
us if we let her eat the bitter bread of our 
charity. She’s been put upon and trodden 
down, but she’s still a proud woman in her 
way, and we’ve got to save her from a bitter 
old age. We've got to do it.” 


“It’s the kind of thing that discourages 
one’s belief in humanity,” said the judge, ii 
a lowered tone. “ This affair might be only 
absurd if it weren’t for the sister’s share in it. 
As it is, it’s a revelation of human selfishness 
that makes one heart-sick.” 

Dr. Michel’s laugh rang out irreverently. 

“It’s perfectly absurd, sister or no sister,” 
he sail. ‘Nobody, not one of us, loved Car- 
shena in life—though I think now we didn’t 
hate him half enongh—-and here in death he’s 
fixed it so the town’s got to pay for his x 
sponsibilities while his money builds him 
grand monument! I call that about as absurd 
as you'll get anywhere. I'll grant you it makes 
me downright sick at my stomach, judge, but 
it don’t touch my heart. No, sir. Keep you 
organs separate, as I do, gentlemen. There’s 
one thing certain”—he drew the eyes of his 
audience with uplifted finger—“ if we can’t 
outwit this will somehow, we'll be the laneh- 
ing-stock of this whole county. I don’t care a 
snap of my finger if Carshena has a monument 
as high as Haman’s gallows, if only his sister is 
protected at the same time.” 

“Well, short of breaking the will, what 
would you suggest, doctor?” asked Judge 
Bowles, with a little stiffness, He had not 
liked the familiar discourse on his organs, but 
the doctor did not care. The judge was ruf- 
fled at last, which was exactly what he desired. 

“Suggest?” he cried, laughing. “I don’t 
know; but I know there never was a wil! 
written that couldn’t be driven through with 
a coach and six if the right man sits on the 
box. You’re the lawyer, judge.” 

The judge was a lawyer, as he then and 
there proceeded to prove. He rose to his feet 
and spoke in his old-fashioned style: 

“Gentlemen, I think I speak for this com 
pany when I say that we strongly object to 
the breaking of this will as a bad precedent in 
the community. We wish it carried out to the 


‘very letter. Our fellow-townsman knew his 


sister’s needs better than we, and he chose to 
leave her needy. There are many, many things 
this town sorely wants, as he also kuew, but 
he chose to use his money otherwise. What a 
monument to him it would have been had he 
built us the new school-house our town re- 
quires! The wet south lot down by the old 
mill is an eyesore to the village. Had he used 
that land and drained it and set up a school- 
hiotse there, or indeed any public building, 
What a different meeting this would have 
been! He was our only man of wealth, and 
he leaves not so much as a town clock to 
thank him for. No; a monument to himself is 
what his will calls for, and a monument he 
shall have. If we failed him here, which of 
us would feel sure that our own wills would 
be carried out? In the confidence of these 
four walls we can say that the difficulties of 
the inscription and the style of monument 
seem insuperable. I know but one man to 
whom I would intrust this delicate commis- 
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sion. I feel confident that he would not ren- 
der us too absurd by too conspicuous a monu- 
ment or too florid an inseription. Need I 
name Dr. Michel ?” 

“Out of my bailiwick,” cried the doctor— 
‘“?’way out of my bailiwick.” But his voice 
was drowned in the confusion of the popular 
acclaim that was forming him into a committee 
of one. The kindly butcher made his way to 
the doctor’s side under cover of the noise. 

“Take it, doctor; now do take it,” he whis- 
pered in his ear. ‘There ain’t a man in the 
town that can shave this pig if you can’t. I 
was sayin’ just yesterday you're lost in this lit- 
tle place of ourn. You've got more sense than’s 
often called for here. Here’s the chance for 
you to show ’em what you can do. Do take it.” 

The physician looked at the wheedling lit- 
tle butcher with a glance from his blue eye 
that was half kindly, half irritated. ‘“ Well, 
I'll take it,” he cried; “T'll take it; and I 
thank you for your confidence, gentlemen.” 

It was a full month before the little com- 
pany met again in the doctor's oftice, but dur- 
ing that period they knew Dr. Michel had not 
been idle in the matter intrusted to his care. 
He was seen in close conversation with the 
town’s first masons, the best carpenters, the 
local architect, and these worthies, under close 
and eager examination, gave answers that 
dashed the unspoken hopes of those who ques- 
tioned. Here were bona fide bids asked for on 
so much masonry, so much carpentering, and 
the architect had been ordered to send in de- 
signs. of monuments, how high he deemed it 
unprofessional to state; buf arguing inversely, 
they judged by the length of his countenance 
that the measurements were net short—he had 
particularly hated Carshena. ,It was, for all 
these reasons, a rather anxious-looking com- 
pany that met in Dr. Michel’s office at his sum- 
mons, and the doctor’s own face was not re- 
assuring as he opened the meeting. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he saidyslowly, “it’s a 
thankless task you’ve given me, but such as it 
is, I hope you will find I have performed it to 
your satisfaction. Here are various plans for 
the monument to be erected to our late fellow- 
citizen, and here is a plan of the ground that 
it has seemed to me most suitable to purchase. 
It has been a task peculiarly uncongenial to 
me, because I, I suppose, know more than 
any of you here how this money is needed 
where it ought to have gone. I saw Adelia 
yesterday, and lonely and ghost-ridden as that 
old house would be to any of us, it’s a home to 
her that’s to be sold cver her head to build 
this.” He laid his hand on the papers he had 
thrown down on the table before him. The 
little company looked silently at each other, 
with faces as downcast as if they were to 
blame. It was Judge Bowles who spoke first. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ we must not let our- 
selves feel too responsible in this matter. We 
are only following our plain duty. Show us the 
monument which you consider best, doctor.” 
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The doctor was silently turning over the 
papers. ‘“ Family feeling is a queer thing,” he 
said, meditatively. “I saw Adelia the other 
day, and I asked her if she wanted a neighbor 
to sleep in the house at night. 

“*There’s nothing here for robbers to take, 
Dr. Michel,’ she said; ‘and if it’s ghosts you 
think I’m afraid of, I only wish from my heart 
ghosts would come back to visit me. Every- 
body of my blood is dead.’ ” ‘ 

“It’s very pitiful,” said Judge Bowles, slow- 
ly. 

The doctor turned on him instantly. “Do 
you seem to feel now that you could counte- 
nance breaking the will, judge ?” 

“No,” said the judge, shortly, as one who 
whistles to keep his courage up. 

The doctor’s fingers drummed on the table 
as he paused thoughtfully. 

“ Carshena,” he said, “ if you can believe me, 
measured out the kerosene oil he allowed for 
each week on Monday; and when it gave out 
they went to bed at dusk, if it gave out on 
Friday night. But one thing Adelia did man- 
age todo. So long as a drop of oil was in the 
measure a light stood in a window that lit up 
the ugly turn in the county road round the 
corner of their house. I know her light saved 
me from a bad collision once; some of you 
also, perhaps. She’s kept that little lamp so 
clean it always shone like a jewel up there. 
The window-pane it shone through had never 
a speck on it either. That’s what I call pub- 
lic spirit. And it’s public spirit, too, that 
makes her keep sweet-smelling flowers grow- 
ing on the top of the old road wall. In sum- 
mer I always drive past there slowly to enjoy 
them. When she comes on the charity of the 
town she may console herself by remembering 
these things. She did what she could (in spite 
of Carshena), and nobody can do more. Here 
are the plans for his monument, gentlemen. I 
would like to have your vote on them.” 

The little company, as if glad to move, drew 
about the table as the doctor opened out the 
plans in a row. The butcher, whose ruddy 
face looked dim in his disappointment, and 
whose despondent chin hung down on his 
white shirt bosom, picked up one of the de- 
signs gingerly and examined it. 

“ Are they all alike, doctor?” he asked. 

Judge Bowles looked over Mr. Gowan’s 
shoulder. 

“Each design seems to be a hollow shaft of 
some kind, with a round opening at the top,” 
he said, and looked inquiringly over his giass- 
es at the doctor, who nodded assent. 

“They are all hollow. You seem to get 
more for your money so. The round opening 
at the top of the shaft can be filled with any- 
thing we may choose later. I might suggest a 
crystal with the virtues of the deceased in- 
scribed on it. Then, if we keep a light burn- 
ing behind the glass,at night, those virtues 
will shine before us by night and by day.” 

Judge Bowles lifted his eyes quickly. The 
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doctor’s face was unpleasantly satiric, and his 
blue eyes looked out angrily from under bis 
curling white hair. Judge Bowles sat down, 
leaning back heavily in his chair, his per- 
plexed eyes still on Dr. Michel’s frowning 
brow. Mr. Gowan, with a look as near anger 
as he could achieve, moved to a seat behind 
the stove. His idol was failing him utterly. 
He felt he himself could have done better 
than this. Dr. Michel’s roving eyes glanced 
round the circle of dissatisfied and dismayed 
faces, and then for the first time he seemed to 
break from his indifference : 

‘This is all very well, gentlemen—very well 
indeed. The facts are, you gave me a commis- 
sion, and bound me to fulfil it strictly and to 
the letter, and now you are dissatisfied because 
I have followed your wishes. What did you 
expect? If you had left the matter to me 
without restrictions, I should certainly have 
tried to break the will, as I told you. Briefly, 
here is my report. We shall have about 
twenty thousand dollars all told to invest in 
a monument over our lamented brother. Any 
one of these hollow masonry structures here 
will cost about ten thousand dollars. As to 
the purchase of a suitable lot, which the will 
directs, I think even Carshena would declare 
it a good bargain to pay nothing whatever for 
the land, and that I can arrange,I believe. I 
have good reason to suppose”—he began to 
speak very slowly—‘“ that the town would, 
without price, allow us to erect this monu- 
ment on that unsightly bit of wet land to the 
south, near the old mill, if we in turn will agree 
to drain the grounds, keep them in good order, 
plant flowers and shrubbery, and further prom- 
ise to keep a light burning all night in an 
opening at the top of the monument. I spoke 
of a crystal set in that opening, with the vir- 
tues of the deceased inscribed upon if, but we 
can, if we choose, carve those same virtues in 
the more imperishable stone below, and print 
something else —a clock face perhaps—on the 
crystal above. That’s a mere minor detail.” 

Judge Bowles, whose gaze had been growing 
more and more bewildered, now started in his 
chair and sat suddenly upright. He stared 
at the doctor uncertainly. The doctor east a 
quick look at him, and went on rapidly: 

“Tf you will allow me, I'll make my report 
quickly, and leave it with you. Ihave a great 
deal to do this morning in other directions, 
It has occurred to me that as the base of the 
monument is to be square and hollow, it would 
be easy to fit it into a comfortable living-room, 
with one, or perhaps two, small rooms built 
about it. I have not mentioned this to 
the architect, but I know it can be done. 
The will especially directs that repairs and 
care be allowed for.” The doctor was talk- 
ing rapidly now. “The monument will not 
cost more than ten thousand, the clock about 
two. Twelve thousand from twenty thov- 
sand leaves eight thousand. The yearly in- 
terest on eight thousand and the fact that 


we could offer free residence in the monument 
should let us engage a reliable resident keeper, 
who would give the time and attention that 
such a monument and such a park would need.” 

The doctor paused, and again looked about 
him. 

The whole circle of faces looked back at him 
curiously—some with a puzzled gaze, but sev- 
eral, including Judge Bowles, with a half- 
fascinated, half- dismayed air. Mr. Gowan 
alone preserved his look of utter hopeless- 
ness. 

“Who'd take a job like that?” he said, 
gloomily. “I wouldn’t, for one, live in a vault 
with Carshena, dead or alive.” 

“Oh, the grave could be outside, and the 
monument as a kind of monster head-stone,” 
said the Doctor, pleasantly. ‘ My idea was to 
have the grave well outside. Four or five hun 
dred and a home isn’t much to offer a man, 
gentlemen, but I happen to know a very re- 
spectable elderly woman who would, it seems 
to me, suit us exactly as well as a man. In 
fact I think it would considerably add to the 
picturesque features of our little town park to 
have a resident female keeper. I think I see 
her now, sitting in the summer sunshine at the 
door of this unique head-stone monument, or in 
winter independently luxuriating in its warm 
and hospitable shelter. I see her winding the 
clock, affectionately keeping the grave like a 
gorgeous flower-bed, caring for the shrubbery, 
burnishing the clock lamp till it shines like a 
jewel, as she well knows how to do,and best 
of allin her case, gentlemen, I happen to know 
from her own lips that she has no fear of ghosts. 
Why, gentlemen, what’s the matter? I pro- 
test, gentlemen.” 

At that moment Mr.Gowan might be said 
to be the doctor’s only audience. The rest of the 
company were engaged in whispering to each 
other, or speechlessly giving themselves ove 
to suppressed and unholy glee. Judge Bowles 
was openly wiping his eyes and shaking in his 
ehair. Dr. Michel looked around the circle 
with resentful surprise. 

“You seem amused, gentlemen!” he said, 
with dignity; and then addressing himself to 
Mr. Gowan exclusively, as if that gentleman 
alone were worthy to be his listener, “ Would 
you object to a woman as keeper, Mr. Gow- 
an?” 

“ What’s her name ?” asked the butcher. 

A roar of laughter, not to be longer sup- 
pressed, drowned his words. Mr. Gowan look- 
ed about the shaken circle, stared for a mo- 
ment, then suddenly, as comprehension, like a 
breaking dawn, spread over his round face, 
he brought his hand. down hard on his fat 
knee. . 

“Well, doctor,” he roared, in admiration too 
deep for laughter, “if you ain’t the dawgorn- 
est!” 

The doctor’s wiry hair seemed to rise and 
spread as wings, his eyes snapped and twin- 
kled, his mouth puckered. “ Will some one 
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embody this in the form of a motion?” he 
asked, gravely. The judge dried his eyes, 
and, with difticnlty, rose to his feet. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “ I move that we build 
this monument with a base large enough for 
a suite of rooms inside; that we set this strue- 
ture on the lot which our good doctor has 
chosen; that we ornament it with an illumin- 
ated clock at the top; and further, that—that 
this female keeper be appointed.” 
“ Seconded, by Harry!” roared Mr. Gowan. 
The doetor, with his hands on his hips, his 
body thrown far back, looked with the eye of 
a conqueror over the assembly. “Those in 
favor of the motion will please say Aye; those 
opposed, Ne. It seems to be carried; it is 
carried,” he recited in one rapid breath. 
“Amen!” endorsed Mr. Gowan, fervently. 
And this warm approval of their butcher 
was in the end echoed as cordially by the most 
pious citizens of Leonard. After the first 
shock of their surprise was over, natural mis- 
givings were lost in enjoyment of the grim 
humor of this very practical jest of their good 
doctor’s, that visitors now actually stop over 
a train to see. Many a village has its park, 
and many a 9ne its illuminated clock; it was 
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left for Leonard to have in its park a grave 
kept like a gorgeous tlower-bed, and at the 
grave’s head a towering monument that is at 
once a tombstone, an illuminated clock, and a 
residence, 

Who the next keeper may be it is one of 
the amusements of Leonard to imagine. The 
present keeper is a happy old woman, whose 
fellow-citizens like nothing better than to see 
her winding the clock, caring for the flowers, 
burnishing the town lamp; in summer sitting 
in the sunshine at the door of the head-stone 
monument, in winter luxuriating in that warm 
and independent shelter. 

“T feel as if Carshena knew just what was 
best for me, after all, doctor,” she said to her 
physician, in his first call upon her in her new 
home; and that worthy, with a nod of his white 
head, assented in the readiest manner. 
“Doubtless, madam, doubttess,” he said, 
Carshena had all this in his mind when he 
made me his executor. Didn’t you, Carshe- 
na?” He winked his eye genially at the 
grave as he passed out, and with no shade of 
uncertainty or repentance in his mind, climbed 
into his buggy and went on his satisfied 
way 
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THE CONGRESSMAN AND THE LOBSTERS 

Mr. X. found himself a servant of the people 
after the last general election. He turned up 
at Washington as the representative of a Con- 
yvressional district of his native State—a State 
far removed from the seaboard. The know- 
ledge possessed by Congressman X. concerning 
things of the watery and mysterious deep was 
at this time limited. Blindfolded and sealed 
in the darkest subcellar that ever yawned, 
Congressman X. could have distinguished a 
red ear of corn from a white one, but with his 
best spectacles he could not have told a dol- 
phin from a marline-spike. 

It was during his first week at the capital. 
He reached his hotel late, and he was tired 
and hungry. He determined to have his din- 
ner served in his room,and rang for a waiter. 
He turned to the sea food on the bill of fare, 
attracted no doubt by its comparative novelty. 
Oysters he knew, thanks to the activity of the 
Baltimore packers and the cheapness with 
which square-cornered tin cans are produced. 
Clams were also within his ken. Experience 
had shown him,as it has others, that a dozen 
of either of these is no such unreasonable num- 
ber for consumption at one sitting. He would 
have a dozen oysters. ‘ Waiter,” he began. 
Unlucky moment! His wandering eye caught 
the word “lobster.” Now with this fruit of 
the sea he had no personal acquaintance. But 
analogy, and an undefined general idea, point- 
ed to it as being very like an oyster or a clam, 
“Waiter,” he continued, “bring me a dozen 
lobsters.” He tossed the menu idly to one side. 

“Sah?” returned the astonished waiter. 

“T said you may bring me a dozen lobsters.” 

“Yes, sah. I—ah—sah 

“Well, what’s the matter? Don’t you un- 
derstand ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sah; undehstand,sah. But it’s a— 
a large ordeh, sah.” 

‘ Large order, is it !” exclaimed Congressman 
X., with some warmth. “ Well, don’t you think 
I can pay for it? Got to give references be- 
fore I can get my supper, eh ?” 

The terrified waiter fled, calling out as he 
did so, “ Feteh yo’ ordeh right up, sah!” while 
the Congressman sank back in his chair and 
mused of what the heavier courses of his din- 
ner should consist. 

In due time the door opens and enter the 
waiter, and with him three other beings like 
unto himself: each bears aloft a tray on which 
repose three lobsters, red as the morning. 

Congressman X. was on the point of crying 
out in consternation when he canght a trinm- 
phant expression on the face of the original 
African. He instantly smothered his emotions, 
and looked on langnidly as the four deposited 
their burdens on the table. Then he waved 
them away and straightened up 


Left alone with his conscience and twelve. 


broiled lobsters, the statesman felt that the 
mighty hour of his existence had indeed ar- 
rived. He was encouraged to tind, however, 


_ 
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on examination, that a fair proportion of the 
lobster consists of a horny substance not in- 
He was hungry, and he 
is What is known in his own State as a “ good 


tended to be eaten 


feeder.” He ate three of the lobsters, and then 

paused. But the memory of that look on 
the waiter’s face spurred him to action. He 
emptied his dress-suit case into his trunk, and 
therein deposited the contents of five of the 
lobster shells. A boy came with a telegram, 
and departed with the meat of two lobsters done 
upinanevening paper. He bore another to the 
window and tossed it out. But one remained. 
He hesitated, then ate half of it.and rang forthe 
waiter. The man entered, surveyed the moun- 
tain of empty shells, and his countenance fell. 

“Anything else, sah?” he inquired,in an awed 
tone, 

“Er, well—no, I think not. It's late. Just 
bring me a cup of coffee.” 


THE ICONOCLAST AND THE ACORN 
REPOSING near some spreading trees, 
A populistic bumpkin 
Amused himself by offering these 
Reflections on a pumpkin: 
“T would not, if the choice were mine, 
Grow things like this upon a vine, 
For how imposing it would be 
If pumpkins grew upon a tree!” 


Like other populists, you'll note, 
Of views enthusiastic, 
He'd learned by heart and said by rot 
A creed iconoclastic, 
And in his dim, uncertain sight 
Whatever wasn’t must be right, 
From which it follows he had stror 
Convictions that what was, was wron 


As thus he sat beneath an oak 
An acorn fell abruptly, 
And smote his nose: whereat he spoke 
Of acorns most corruptly. 
‘**Great Scott !” he cried, “the Dickens !” too, 
And other authors whom he knew, 
And, having duly mentioned tliose, 
He expeditiously arose. 


Then, though with pain he nearly swooned, 
He rubbed his organ nasal 
With arnica, and soothed the wound 
With extract of witch-hazel; 
And surely we may well excuse 
The victim if he changed his views. 
“Tf pumpkins fell from trees like that,” 
He, murmured, “ where would I be at?” 


Of course it’s wholly clear to vou 
That when these words he uttered 
He proved conclusively he knew 
Which side his bread was buttered ; 
And, if this point vou have not missed, 
You'll learn to love this populist, 
The only one of all his ki id 
With sense enough to change his mind! 


Tue Morar: In the early spring 
A pumpkin-tree would be a thing 
Most gratifying to us all: 
But how about the early tall? 
Gey Wermorre Carryt. 
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REGRETS. 


Maip. “ The collector wants to know if you can’t help him out a little?’ 
Hanpupre. “Sorry I can’t. I’m too rheumatic to kick.” 


A SUGGESTION 

THE suspension of the United Press summer 
before last called together in New York city a 
large number of newspaper men from various 
parts of the State. One group registered at 
a prominent hotel, and among them was a 
wealthy owner whose life had been too busy 
to permit proper training. At dinner he 
chose to eat his pease with a knife, much to 
the chagrin of his companions, one of whom, 
looking about over the well-appointed tables, 
said to him, in despair, “Say, Jim, look at all 
these chumps eating pease with a fork.” 

“That’s so,” said Jim. “ Let’s try it.” 

He did, and then exclaimed: “By Jove, 
that’s good! Let’s introduce it in Buffalo 
when we get back!” 


A POOR INVESTMENT 

A FRIEND in Michigan informs us that the 
Frontenac Smelter has begun to pay dividends, 
This is gratifying news, but will be more in- 
telligible when it is explained why the Fron- 
tenac Smelter ceased to pay dividends. It ap- 
pears that the smelter in question is a small 
one, which gets its ore from a neighboring 
mine, buying it outright, reducing it, and sell- 


ing the resultant metal. It has been the cus- 
tom to deliver all the ore by cart drawn by a 
mule, a plain animal called Jerico. Four 
months ago a new driver was engaged, and 
shortly after the company began to lose money. 
Investigation followed. Every cart-load of 
ore was carefully weighed, the process of re- 
duction was carried on as formerly, the metal 
was sold at as good prices, but still the com- 
pany continued to run behind. The superin- 
tendent was at his wits’ end. One day, hap- 
pening to observe the weighing operations 
with more than usual care, he noticed that 
the driver allowed Jerico to halt with his 
hind feet on the seale platform. Further 
investigation showed that it was his regular 
custom, and a simple calculation revealed the 
fact that the smelter company had bought the 
rear end of Jerico 3750 times! The matter was 
ordered differently ,and the smelter began again 
to show a profit. “ Ordinarily,” writes our 
correspondent, “the rear end of a mule is con- 
sidered pretty light. It seems especially so to 
a man who has been kicked up over a barn by 
one of these intelligent animals, but in this case 
it was too heavy for the Frontenac Smelter 
Company.” HaYpEN Carrutna. 
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| a very tender and sympathetic Introduc- 
tion to The Biographical Edition of Vanity 
Fair,' the author’s daughter, Mrs. Anne Thack- 
eray Ritchie, quotes a long letter of her fa- 
ther’s, written in 1848 to the then Duke of Dev- 
onshire,in which he tells us what happened to 
our old friends Becky Sharp, Amelia, Dobbin 
and their peers, after the familiar yellow cov- 
ers had closed upon them, as we thought, for- 
ever, just half a century ago. “My Lord 
Duke,” wrote Thackeray — signing himself 
“Your Grace’s very much obliged Servant” 
which does not sound like Thackeray—“ My 
Lord Duke.... Mrs. Crawley now lives in a 
small but pretty little house in Belgravia, and 
is conspienous for her numerous charities 
which always get into the newspapers—and 
her unaffected piety.... The present Sir Raw- 
don Crawley does not see his mother, and his 
undutifulness is the cause of the deepest grief 
to that admirable lady....She has lost what 
little good looks she once possessed, and wears 
false hair and teeth (the latter give her a 
ghastly look when she smiles) and —for a 
pious woman—is the best erinolined lady in 
Knightsbridge... .Colonel and Mrs.W. Dobbin 
live in Hampshire....The Colonel’s History 
of the Punjaub is looked for with much anx- 
iety in some cireles....Captain and Lt.-Col- 
onel G. Sedley-Osborne....is in Parliament. 
- His chief cause of annoyance at the pres- 
ent moment is that he is growing bald, but his 
whiskers are without a gray hair, and the 
finest in London.” This is an unlooked-for 
sequel to almost the greatest of English nov- 
els; and it should be inlaid, and inserted at 
the end of every existing copy of the work. 
Of * Vanity Fair” itself nothing is left to be 
said. Thackeray wrote to his mother once, 
“the book does everything but pay.” Long 
after it began to “pay”—and when will it 
cease to pay ?—he spoke of it as “ undoubted- 
ly the best of my books. It has the best story, 
and for another thing the title is such a good 
one, you couldn’t have a better.” The title is 
a good one. But much better than the title 
is the book. Mrs. Ritchie tells us something 
concerning the writing of it, in the famons 
house in Young Street, Kensington; and of 
the originals of the characters as they appear- 
ed in the letter-press and in the illustrations. 
“We have still one or two of the early designs 
for the ‘Vanity Fair’ drawings,” she says, as 
placidly as if she were talking of a not very 
rare postage-stamp, or of the book-plate of a 





1 Vanity Fair. A Novel withont a Hero. By Wr.- 
LIAM Makepeace THackeray. Biographical Edition 
Edited, with an Introduction by Mrs. RicnhmMonp 
RItTcHIr Illustrated Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uneut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. New York and London: 
Ilarper and Brothers. 
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comparatively unknown man. “Jos holding 
Becky’s skein; old Sedley in his coffee-house, 
with his head in his hands, waiting for pros- 
perity to come back to him; and among the 
rest, Becky at the Fancy Fair selling to Dob- 
bin, with two or three hats fitted on to his 
head and shoulders.” Elsewhere she says, 
quite as unconcernedly—* My brother-in-law 
has some of the early MS. of ‘Vanity Fair.’ 
It is curious to compare it with that of * Es- 
mond,’ for instance, which flows on, straight 
and with searcely an alteration. The early 
chapters of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ are, on the contrary, 
altered and re-written, with many erasures 
and with sentences turned in many different 
ways.” There are collectors loving the name 
and the memory of Thackeray who would 
prize those drawings and that manuscript 
more highly than the First Folio Shakspere er 
the Kilmarnock Burns! 

This new Edition is an excellent one in ev- 
ery respect, and the world is to be congratu- 
lated upon the fact that each of the sneceed- 
ing volumes is to be prefaced by Mrs. Ritchie 
in an equally loving and interesting way 

Mr. I. ZANGWILL was born not very many 
years ago in a Vanity Fair at the East End 
of London, which differs greatly from the Van- 
ity Fair at the West End of London of which 
Thackeray wrote, and as it existed during the 
first and second decades of the present cen- 
tury. Ghetto is an Italian word used to de- 
scribe that particular quarter of an Italian 
city to which the Jews were confined by state 
or civie laws. Mr. Zangwill was educated in, 
and he beeame a profound student of the in- 
habitants of, the Ghetto of that great Christian 
town which is called the metropolis of Eng- 
land; and with “ The Children of the Ghetto,” 
published in 1892, and with “Ghetto Trage- 
dies,” published in 1893, his name is now pecul- 
iarly associated. Although not his earliest 
books, they were the first to make his name 
famous and respected in the realms of English 
letters. They were followed, in 1895, by “ The 
Master,” a long and powerful novel, the scenes 
of which were laid in Nova Scotia and in the 
Bohemian regions of London, very far from the 
Old Jewry or Bevis Marks; but he returns 
to the chosen people of God once more in 
Dreamers of the Ghetto,? is most recent pro- 
duction, in which, sometimes. he appears as a 
Dreamer of Dreams himself. The book, he tells 
us, is a chronicle of the Dreamers, who have 
arisen in the Ghetto from its establishment in 
the Sixteenth Century to its slow breaking up 

2 Dreamers of the Ghetto. By 1. Zanewty. Post 


8vo, Cloth, $1 50. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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in our own day. Some of his seers of visions 
have become historic characters in Jewry, and 
in the wide world; some of them, personally 
known to the author, or known to him only by 
tradition, are simply, he says “the artistic typi- 
fication of many souls through which the great 
Ghetto dream has passed. Artistic truth,” he 
“is for me literally the highest truth; 
art may seize the essence of persons and move- 


adds, 


ments no less truly, avd certainly far more 
vitally, than a scientific generalization unifies 
1 chaos of phenomena.” If he has applied 
artistic truth instead of literal truth to his 
exposition of the 
Spinoza, to the Imaginary Conversations of 
Heine, or to his picture of the career of Fev- 
dinand 


obscure love episodes of 


Lassale, “ The People’s Saviour,” he 
has, without question, seized the essence of 
movements and persons in a masterly, in an 
artistic, and in a vital, if highly poetic, way. 

The ordinary reader will turn, naturally, 
from the chapters upon the unfamiliar “ Master 
of the Name” or “The Maker of Lenses” to the 
portrait of Disraeli, “the Primrose Sphinx,” 
and the story of the dying Heine on his “ Mat- 
tress Grave,” in the Avenue Matignon in Paris; 
two sketches of men of whom we all know 
something, which are, each in its different 
way, among the best of Mr. Zangwill’s efforts, 
rarely equalled in the work of other modern 
writers, and well worth the price of the volume 
in which they are contained. “I fear I have 
shocked you,” said Heine, in Zangwill's artistic 
typification of his words. “But one thing I 
have never blasphemed—Life. Is not enjoy- 
ment an implicit prayer, a latent grace? After 
all, God is our Father, not our drill-master. 
He is not so dull and solemn as the parsons 
He made the kitten to chase its tail 
and my Nonotte to laugh and dance. Come 
again, dear child, for my friends have grown 
used to my dying, and expect me to die for- 
ever;—an inverted immortality. But one day 
they will find the puppet-show shut up, and 
the jester packed in the box. Good-by e, God 
“Yet 
facial mask,” writes Zangwill of the 
agéd Earl of Beaconsfield, “I seem to read all 
the tale of the long years of desperate waiting 
only half-sweetened by premature triumphs 
of pen and person; all the rancorous energies 
of political strife. And as I gaze,a scene of 
something shoddy oppresses me, of tinsel and 
glitter and flamboyance: a feeling that here 
is no true greatness, no sphinx-like sublimity. 
A shadow of the world and the flesh falls 
across the brooding figure, a Napoleonic vul- 
garity coarsens the features, there is a Mephis- 
tophelian wrinkle on the corners of the lips.” 

This is some of the good stuff of which the 
Dreams are made! 


make out. 


bless you, little Luey, God bless you.” 
in that 


IN noticing briefly “ The War of the Worlds” 
in these columns last month, attention was 
called to the vivid fancy and great powers of 
invention it displayed ; and the London Punch 


Ne 


was quoted as saying that in due course the 
perfections of science and of mechanical ap- 
plianees would succeed in doing away alto 
gether with the external organs, body and 
limbs. The Invisible Man, according to My 
H. G. Wells, has, by certain applications of the 
science of optics, accomplished the great feat 
of putting his living tissues ont of sight, al 
thongh his clothing and the food he consumes 
can be seen perfectly by the naked eye, while 
his egotistical nature, and his remarkable irri 
tability of temper are always evident to the 
human ear. Like “The War of the Worlds,” by 
the same anthor, it may be 
story; and although it is avowedly based 
upon a figure in one of Mr. Gilbert’s “ Bab 
Ballads,” it is most original and unhackneyved 
in the treatment it receives. 

Mr. Wells, as he himself has told us in a re 
cently published interview, began the proper 
study of mankind invisible—as 
an assistant in a draper’s shop in provincial 
England, and not very many years ago. Lute1 
he became a junior schoolmaster, and a scholat 
in the Royal College of Science; and he took 
his science degree at London University in 
1890, with first-class honors in zoology. After 
some experience as a regular contributor to 
the British periodical press, he became what 
he now is, a professional writer of novels, and 
a suecessful one. Devoting himself especially 
to the application of the more generally inter 
esting features of science to the purposes ot 
fiction, his substantial foundation of know- 
ledge gives him the opportunity, which he 
always embraces, to make even the most gro- 
tesque and fantastic of his romances seem al- 
most possible and real. 


called a“ creepy 


—visible and 


WELL known to many readers is the fond- 
ness exhibited by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs 
for those invisible men and women who have 
put off their flesh forever, and who move about 
the globe — generally after dark—as bogies 
and spooks. In previcus volumes he has 
called them, in all varieties of form and ex- 
pression, from the vasty deep of his imagina 
tion; they have walked the night in all kinds 
of places, and they have unfolded tales into all 
willing ears, in sea, and fire, and 
earth, and air. The most delightful and in- 
genious of these performances of his was * The 


sorts of 


Water Ghost,” published some four years ago, 
in which, as was set down here at the time, a 
moist and dewy lady made herself obnoxions 
by haunting her former ancestral mansion, and 
dampening everything and everybody with 
which, and whom, she came in contact. Mr. 
Bangs brought her career to a close, one bitter 
Christmas Eve, by escorting her out on to the 
lawn, and then and there holding her in earnest 
conversation until she was frozen stiff. After 
that she was kept in a cold-storage warehouse, 

3 The Invisible Man. A Grotesque Romance. By 
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where she could do no more harm. Her cre- 
ator has just produced a new collection of 
similar tales, which is entitled Ghosts I Have 
Met, and Some Others,* and which he calls “A 
Few Spirit Reminiscences.” 

They are the Ghosts who have most influ- 
enced him in later years, and they are a most 
entertaining group of tangible, visible, loqua- 
cious spirits, of all ages and of both sexes: 
shades of all complexions, shapes of every 
form. In his opening tale be says he has 
seen so many horrid visitants from other 
worlds, that they hardly affect him at all. On 
the other hand, he adds, they interest him 
hugely; and while he is willing to admit that 
he does experience all the purely physical sen- 
sations which come from horrific encounters of 
that nature, he can declare truly, that mental- 
ly he is able to rise above the physical desire 
to run away; and therefore, invariably stand- 
ing his ground as he does in their presence, he 
has been able to gain much useful information 
concerning them. 

This information, which is as interesting as 
it is useful, he has imparted to the world with 
all his familiar foree of diction, grace of style, 
and quaint and original humor. 


VERY timely and very interesting, because 
of its graphic and vivid descriptions of the 
Klondike region which occupies now so much 
of public thought and attention, is Mr. Harry 
de Windt’s volume called Through the Gold 
Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. Mr. de 
Windt is evidently an Englishman, writing 
for British readers. He spells wagon with 
one “g,” and labor without the “u”; but he 
invariably estimates the values of things in 
pounds sterling, not in dollars and cents; he 
compares the wild waves of the Alaskan fjords 
with the still waters of the Serpentine in Lon- 
don, not with the Lake of Central Park; and 
in a note on page 25 he explains that “ flap- 
jack” is the Yukon miner’s name for a small 
pancake, made of flont and water, like the 
Australian “ Damper.’ Mr. Caspar Whitney 
or Mr. Kirk Munroe would no more think of 
deseribing a flapjack than they would think 
of giving the recipe for a corn-dodger or mush- 
and-milk. 

Mr. de Windt tells us that in May, 1896, he 
left New York for Paris—by land! His pro- 
posed route lay from Madison Square to Junean, 
rid Victoria, B.C. ; from Juneau across the Chil- 
koot Pass to a chain of lakes at the head of 
the Great Yukon River, and down the Yukon 
to Fort St. Michael, on Bering Sea; then across 
Bering Straits, if possible over the ice, to the 
Asiatic coast. In Siberia his objective-point 


* Ghosts 1 Have Met, and Some Others. By Joun 
Kenprick Banes. Illustrated by Prerern Newer. 
l6mo, Cloth, $1 25. New York and London: Harper 
and Broffiers. 
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was the remote settlement of Anadyrsk, where 
there is a bi-yearly communication with St. 
Petersburg, some six thousand miles distant; 
and thence, by modern appliances, he pro- 
posed to find his way to the Garden of the 
Tuileries in the capital of France. If you will 
take out your atlas, and make a note of it all, 
you will see how great and how difticult the 
undertaking was. Of course, when the ad- 
venturer says he made his journey “ by land,” 
he counts not the short water-trips which were 
in his path, and which amount to so little when 
compared with the three thousand miles of 
Atlantic that lie between his starting-point 
and his destination, by “the shortest way 
round.” He made many an excursion by boat, 
and he was, to his great disappointment, com- 
pelled to cross the Straits connecting the two 
great continents in the “ Bear,” an American 
Revenue Cutter, because the Straits, as he 
learned, are never, even during the severest 
winter weather, entirely frozen over from shore 
to shore. 

His experiences were most interesting, his 
hardships were very great, and some of the 
statements he makes will surprise the stay-at- 
home traveller who knows so little of his 
own land. In Central Alaska, he informs us, 
the ground is perpetually frozen a few inches 
below the surface; while in the north, wells 
have been sunk through forty feet of solid ice. 
It is not to be wondered at that the territory, 
purchased mainly through the responsibility 
and intluence of Mr. Linecoln’s Secretary of 
State, was called “ Seward’s Ice-box,” before 
his fellow-countrymen -were to wake up to 
the fact, long after Seward’s death, that the 
acquisition of Alaska was the most important 
measure of his political career, repaying to- 
day, its cost-price many times over, and with 
no apparent limit to the possibilities of its 
boundless resources. 

Next to the frost and the snow Mr. de 
Windt’s greatest trial was the fierce and fiery 
mosquito. “ Those who have not visited Alas- 
ka in the summer-time,” he writes, “can form 
no conception of the sufferings inflicted by 
these pests.... For the first few days, and un- 
til we were more or less accustomed to the 
annoyance, conversation, sleep, and even eat- 
ing were quite out of the question. I have 
camped out after a hard day’s work, famished 
with hunger, and yet unable to raise a mouth- 
ful to my lips, owing to the persistent on- 
slaughts of these pests, who are, indeed, one of 
the greatest curses of this Northern land. A 
Yukon mosquito will torture a dog to death 
in a few hours, and frequently drive bear and 
deer into the water....An Irish miner who oe- 
cupied the tent we had seen, was lying prone 
on the ground, face downward, his supper un- 
touched beside him. The man had been here 
only two hours; but his hands and features 
were swollen to twice their natural size, for 
he had come unprovided with mosquito net- 
ting, of which we were fortunately able to 
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LITERARY NOTES 


spare him a piece.” These pictures of climate 
and inhabitants will hardly tempt the thin- 
skinned man to try to explore that Northern 
land for himself. 

There is no space here to devote to that 
chapter of Mr. de Windt’s which is headed 
“ Klondike,” and over which every reader will 
naturally linger. It contains an admirable de- 
scription of the famous frozen regions of gold 
and of hardship; and it makes the life there 
more real to most of us than it was ever before. 

Mr. Moses Coir TY er, the well-known 
Professor of American History in the Univer- 
sity of Cornell, tells in The Literary History of 
the American Revolution,® the story of the men 
who fought, not with the sword, but with the 
pen,the great fight for the Rights ofMen. They 
were heroes, all of them; hard hitters, fearless, 
no matter what side they were on, and Mr, 





‘Tyler gives full hearing to both sides, Tories 
as well as Whigs or Patriots, in a perfectly im- 
partial manner. In reading his two important 
and valuable volumes, which cover the twenty 
years between 1763 and 1783, one is struck 
with the preponderance of unfamiliar and al- 
most forgotten names of those who did so 
much, in a literary way, to declare all men 
free and equal, and to make them so; from 
James Adair to Jobn Joachim Zubly, authors 
who do not appear in Mr. Stedman’s and Miss 
Hutchinson’s carefully prepared work, and 
who are dismissed with a line or two, if they 
are noticed at all, by Allibone, the Encyclo- 
peedias of American Biography or the Century 
Dictionary of Persons and Things. What do 
Zubly er Adair—to take the extremes of the 
alphabet—mean to the average student of the 
scholarship and bibliography of this country 
of ours a century ago? In 1775 James Adair, 
an Englishman, who described himself as “a 
trader with the Indians and a resident in their 
country for forty years,” published “ A History 
of the American Indians,” which Professor 
Tyler calls “a true product of the American 
Wilderness,” and “a book of unrivalled value 
and charm.” It was written, mainly, to try to 
prove that our sealp- gathering aborigines 
were the lineal descendants of the Lost Tribes 
of Israel, but it is of value, as a minute-gun, 
in its expression of “its author’s sympathy 
with his fellow-colonists in the crisis of their 
danger, and his disdain for the petty English 
statesmanship which was then presuming to 
govern an empire with an amount of wit which 
would hardly have sufficed for the government 
of a village.” Mr. Zubly was a Swiss clergy- 
man who lived for many years in Georgia and 
South Carolina, a man of practical wisdom, 
great ability and no little local influence, who 
began as a national reformer but who refused, 
in the end, to become a revolutionist. 

Long is the list of political writers, pam- 


6 Literary History of the Americin Revolution 
By Moses Corr Tyter. Two Volumes, 8vo, $6 00 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


phleteers, sermonizers, satirists, orators, dram- 
atists, and composers of songs and ballads 
who figure in Professor Tyler’s pages. And 
much space is devoted to Benjamin Franklin 
and to the authors of “Common Sense” and 
The Declaration of Independence. At the 
close of the first volume of the work is the 
summing up of the quality of this latter docu- 
ment, well worth quoting here in part. “Upon 
the whole, this is the most commanding and 
the most pathetic utterance, in any age, in 
any language, of national grievances and of 
national purposes; having a Demosthenic mo- 
mentum of thought, and a fervor of emotional 
appeal such as Tyrteus might have put into 
his war-songs. Indeed, The Declaration of 
Independence is a kind of war-song; i 


it 1s a 
stately and a passionate chant of human free- 
dom; it is a@ prose lyrie of civil and military 
heroism.” 

Equally clear and forcible is the author’s 
analysis of the characters of Iranklin and 
Paine. “As Franklin was by far the greatest 
man of letters on the American side of the 
Revolutionary controversy,” he writes, “so a 
most luminous history of the development of 
thought and emotion during the Revolution 
might be composed, by merely bringing’ to- 
gether detached sayings of Franklin, humor- 
ous and serious, just as these fell from his 
tongue or pen in the successive stages of the 
long conflict: it would be a trail of light 
across a sea of storm and gloom.” Of the fa- 
mous Freethinker, and of the most famous of 
his productions, we read: “The power of 
the pamphlet (‘*Common Sense”) lay in the 
fitness of its method, its tone, its scope. It 
brushes away the tangles and cobwebs of 
technical debate, and tlashes common sense 
upon the situation. It was meant for plain 
men, in desperate danger, and desperately in 
earnest. Its thought is homely, always blunt, 
occasionally humorous, rugged, palpable, over- 
powering; with just enough of generous and 
contemptuous passion—love of freedom, hate 
of tyranny, and a consciousness of the latent, 
illimitable strength of its own cause. Its style 
never errs on the side of restraint, is never 
debilitated by any delicacy of feeling. Thomas 
Paine did not take up his pen in the service 
of the amenities. Here is no urbane conces- 
sion to the foe. Here are the germs of that 
untempered invective which sometimes grew, 
at a later period of his life, into literary trucu- 
lence and barbarism.” 

Professor Tyler has invented a new and ori- 
ginal form of treatment of a very important 
subject and period, and he has carried it out in 
an admirable way. He exhibits great learn- 
ing, great research, with a fresh and vigorous 
style of expression. He has rescued from 
oblivion many of the potent factors of the 
freedom which we happy mortals now enjoy 
on this continent; and he leaves a trail of 
literary light across a sea of military storm 
and gloom. 
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READY FOR BATTLE. 


An Ivory Soap bath gives a sensation of increased vitality; a longing 


for activity and for exercise of the faculties; it is a fitting preparation for 
any battle of life. 


Every ingredient of Ivory Soap is sweet, clean and pure. No better materials 


ind no soap is so pleasant to use; it 
has a rich creamy lather that is soothing to the skin as 


Ci 
go into the most expensive toilet soaps, 


well as cleansing. 
IT FLOATS. 
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**Change it? My Name?’ she said.”’ I[}lustration for ‘‘Good for the Soul.” 


Drawn by Howarb PYLE. Frontispiece. 


Awakened Russia JULIAN RALPH 817 
Fourteen Illustrations. From Drawings by T. DE THULSTRUP and CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, 
and from Photographs. Engravings by E. SCHLADITZ and H.C. MprRIL! 


The most popular Picture in Russia.—Grand-Duke Vladimir.—General Obrut che ff.— 
Grand-Duke Alexis.—Vice-Admiral Tyrtoff.— Types of Russian Soldiers and Sailors.—A Cus 
tom-house Squad,—Horse Grenadiers. —Imperial Hussar Guard of Tsarskoe.—A Soldier of the 
Paulovsky Regiment.—Count Mouravieff.—M. Witte.—Railway Bridge across the Volga, near 
Saniara.—Characteristic Russian Men-of-Waz 

Not as Minstrels Do. A Poem ..FRANCIS STERNE PALMER 
The Trans-Isthmian Canal Problem. (With Map.) COLONEL WILLIAM LUDLOW, U.S.A 


How Order No. 6 Went Through. As Told by Sun-Down Leflare......F REDERIC REMINGTON 
fhree Lllustrations by the Author. 
East Side Considerations ilai00si0en0ees cesanvieed dome an meee 
Ten Illustrations by W. A. ROGERs. 
The Boy who knew where there was a Tree.— The Beginning of a Mercantile Career.—An 
Oriental Type.—A Little Father.—Feather-bed Day.—The Sabbath: a Synagogue that was 
once a Church.— The Sacred Scroll in the Synagogue.—The Environment of Scholarshi~p.— 
A Tinkers’ Exchange, Hester Street.—A Skirt-Vender 
Mortal Ironies. A Poem. (From the Russian.) GRISWALD DICHTER 


Roden’s Corner. A Novel. Part V...-..........-...- tece-coccsecsseoes HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Four Illustrations by T. DE THULSTRUP. 


Old Chester Tales. II. Good for the Soul MARGARET DELAND 
Two Illustrations (including Frontispiece) by Howarpb PyLe. 


Remembrance. A Sonnet -- GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


The Bishop’s Memory. A Story.- -+»»»>MARGUERITE MERINGTON 
Two Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


Varallo and the Val Sesia EDWIN LORD WEEKS 

Initial and Eleven Illustrations. From Drawings by E. L. Werks, and from Photographs 
by JOSEPH P1zzeETTA, Varallo. 

Head - piece. —Initial.— The Sacred Stairway.— The Inn of the Three Kings.—The Sacro 
Monte.—Christ and Saint v eronica.—A Group from the Herod Chapel.—A Group from‘ “The 
Massacre of the Innocents.”"—The Entombment.—Peasant Women of Fobello.—The Orchestra. 
—Morning Mists. 


I i oe oc asec cnestasgilesececsvscecccihscnesebeeseesdecen -»-PASCHAL H. COGGINS 
Some Byways of the Brain. Second Paper ... ANDREW WILSON, M.D. 
The Thunder-Thief. A Story GELETT BURGESS 


University Life in the Middle Ages PROFESSOR W. T. HEWET' 
Initial and Five Illustrations. From Drawings by F. V. Du Monp and A. B. Davies, 
after old Prints. 


Springtide. JOHN VANCE CHENEY 
A Birthday Poem. A Story . ROBERT STEWART 


Editor’s Study CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Zola and French Degeneracy.— The Bourgeois in jdlitlinee The Partition of China 


Editor’s Drawer Witn Intropuctory Story sy MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
Illustrations by E. M. ASHE, PETER NEWELL, and ALBERT E. STERNER. 
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THE CZAR’S PEOPLE. By Julian Ralph. r ’ 
The second of a series of articles treating Russia as a mil- 
itant power in the forefront of modern political and terri- 
torial movements. Profusely illustrated from drawings by 
Harry Fenn, W. A. Rogers, G. W. Peters, W. Louis Sonn- 
tag, Jr., and T. de Thulstrup, and from photographs. 
Engravings by E. Schladitz. 


MISS MARIA. By Margaret Deland. 


Illustrated by Howard Pyle. The third of a series of 
**Old Chester Tales.’’ 


CURRENT FALLACIES UPON NAVAL SUBJECTS. 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. The author, who is 
our leading authority in his field, shows that our navy, in order to be adequate for defen- 
sive purposes merely, must be strong enough on the offensive to strike a quick and vigor- 
ous blow at an enemy on the sea. 

THE TROLLEY IN RURAL PARTS. By Sylvester Baxter. 

Liberally illustrated with characteristic drawings by Peter Newell. An account of the 
marvellous growth of trolley systems throughout the 
® country, and of the facilities they offer for pleasure- 

. j travel. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAHONGUI. By Frederic Rem- 
ington. Illustrated by the author. A tale of colonial 


af: Indian warfare, as related in a diary written in the 
p= ; quaint English of two hundred years ago. 
are ; _ A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Louise E. Hogan. 


The child was allowed to develop spontaneously, and 
his mother kept a daily record of his progress. This 
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THE CZAR’S PEOPLE 


Geen the author has used to supplement her study of the 
child. The article is illustrated by forty drawings 
A FAMILY PORTRAIT made by the child before the age of seven. 


RODEN’S CORNER. Part VI. By Henry Seton Merriman. IIlustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH CUBA. By Alkert Bushnell Hart, Professor 
of History at Harvard University. 

A REBEL CIPHER DESPATCH. By David Homer Bates. x 
How the discovery of a cryptogram led to the frustration of a 
plot to capture and turn into rebel privateers the most important 
vessels in our merchant marine. 

WILLIAM’S MOOSE. By Hamblen Sears. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. A graphic story of stalking in the Maine woods. 

THE SITUATION IN CHINA. By Cathay. 
An article by one of the most distinguished European correspond- 
ents on the present troubles and their probable solution. 

THE SHORT STORIES OF THE NUMBER, in addition to 

‘ The Spirit of Mz ahongui ”? and ‘* Miss Maria,’’ are ‘‘ Mrs. Pet- 

tingrew’s Question,’ by Ellen Douglas Deland, illustrated by 
W. T. Smedley; ‘A Woman who Lost Her Principles,’”’ by 
Louise Betts Edwards, illustrated by E. L. Blumenschein ; 
**With Music and White Lights,” by Abby S. Maguire, and 
** Dictated,”’ by Alexander Black. 

THE EDITOR’S STUDY, by Charles Dudley Warner, will 


treat of Life in Mexico, Archeology in Mexico, and Christian Science and Crows. 


THE EDITOR’S DRAWER will open with ‘‘ Nearest of Kin,’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Subscription price, $4 00 a year 
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‘Clearance Sale 


\ EMBERS have taken all the sets the 
i publishers would permit us t d 
tribute, with exception of a few in Cloth 
and Half Morocco. These have been used 
for exhibition purposes only, and, whil 

are just as good as new, we cannm 
course, offer them as perfect stock. here 
being an extremely limited number 
these exhibition sets, we shall not go to the 
trouble of rebinding, and to effect a qu 
clearance, thus close the Club, we have de 
cided to offer them at one-third the ree 
lar publisher’s price, and, further, will extend 
to you the little-at-a-time payment plan. 
If you desire to possess this great historical 
library, you can secure one of the sets just 
now at about the cost of making. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


re yours for a lifetime this easy 


Only $1.00 


with Order and $1.00 per month 
until paid. 


WE WE GUARANTEE that the most serious harm to any one of these special sets is no 
greater than would occur in a few days’ use in your own home. 


THIS LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


Is Positively the Greatest Bargain Ever Offered, and 
Will Never be Duplicated under any Circumstances, 
WHAT THIS GREAT WORK REALLY IS. il Words of Praise for the Work. 


The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medizwval History, and 


ener a 


Se 


Modern History, naturally claim the principal portion of the Library, 
but Recent History also receives the attention its importance and inter 
est demand, and the record of events is brought right down to the present 
year. The History of Civilization and The Philosophy of History 
are more fully treated than in any other work ever published in this coun 
try. The Illustrations, from the works of such great artists as Meis 


sonier, De Neuville, and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, making the 


turning-points of history, and The Historical Maps (there are nearly 
100 of them) are more abuadant and accurate than in any other work, na 


tive or foreign. In every one of those vital features which constitute a 
comprehensive, accurate, instructive, and valuable History of the World 


the Library is simply incomparable. It is the Latest and the Best. 


PRES’T E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of Brown Uni- 
N versity, says: “The educationa f 
‘ Library of Universal History’ is sure t 


y great 
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than I am with this set of books 


This special stock is just as good as new. We guarantee the interiors are 
uninjured and the bindings of our standard grade. As positive proof of 
this statement, you may retain the set for careful examination one whole 


week, and if not satisfactory in every respect you may return to the Club and your money will be cheerfully 
and promptly refunded. The present opportunity is indeed the chance of a lifetime. 


Bring or send $1.00 to the Club, and the Library of eight sumptuous volumes, 
How to Join the Club : ee in whatever style you may select, will be forwarded immediately. The vol 
NN es fo be paid for at the rate of $1.00 per month for 15 months for Cloth, and $1.25 per 
month for 15 months for the Half Morocco (or special library) binding. 

In sending first payment, designate style of binding you desire, and give instructions how to ship the volumes, as 
the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. 

Our confidence that the Library will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for 
is shown by sending this valuable set of books, the publisher's price of which is from $40 to $64, on the advance 
payment of only $1.00. 

This QUICK CLEARANCE SALE provides a comfortable way for you to become the owner 
of a set of books of life-long value, for study, occasional reading, and for reference on all matters 
pertaining to history. 
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A FEW 
WRITERS OF 
THE INTER- 
PRETATIVE 

ESSAYS 





PAUL 
BOURGET 
(Paris) has written 

“ FLAUBERT.” 


MME. BLANC- 
BENTZON 
(Paris), on 

“ GEORGE SAND.” 


Hon. LESLIE 
STEPHEN 
(London), on 
* CARLYLE.” 


ANDREW 
LANG 
(London), on 
“Dumas” (pére). 


Pror. THOMAS 
DAVIDSON 
(New York), on 
** ARISTOTLE.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB 


Takes pleasure in announcing the completion of this monumental work 


A Library of the 
World’s Best Literature 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, LUCIA GILBERT RUNKLE, 
GEORGE H. WARNER 


land Department Editors from Leading Uni- 
versities : 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY ~CRAWFORD H. TOY, A.M., LL.D., 
Professor of Het 
vals UNIVERSITY -THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, zal. ie 
H.I Professor of English in the Sheffield Scientific Scho 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—WILLIAM M SLOANE, Pu D., 
Professor of History and Political Science 
COLUMBIA , UMIVERSTY— = SRANDER MATT HE WS, A.M., 
fessor of Literature 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY—WILLARD FISKE, AM., PxD., 
Late Professor of the Germanic and Scandinavian Languages and 
Literatures 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—JAMES B 
*resident 
ate 4 * ag , OF CALIFORNIA—EDWARD 5S. HOLDEN, 
, Director of Lick Observatory, and Astronomer 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA—MAURICE F. EGAN, 
, Professor of English Language and Literature 
TULANE UNIVERSITY ALCEE FORTIER, Lit.D., Professor 


of the Romance Languages 

UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A., 
Dean of the Department of Arts and Sciences and Professor of 
English and History 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—PAUL SHOREY, Pu.D., Prefessor 
of Greek and Latin Literature. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Washington, D. C.—WM. T. 
HARRIS, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 


No work on literature of like plan, scope, magnitude, 
and fulfilment has ever before been attempted. 


(Announcement continued on next page.) 
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RICHARD 
H. STODDARD 
(New York), 
on “ BuRNs.” 


Dr. R. H. 
HUTTON 
(Editor London 
Spectator), on 
“CARDINAL 
NEWMAN.” 


Pror. J. S. 
MACKAIL 
(Oxford Univ.), on 
* THEOCRITUS.” 


Pror. 
RICHARD K. 
JONES 


(Univ. of the State 


of New York), on 
“THe ARTHURIAN 
LEGENDs.” 


Pror. E. RAY 
LANKESTER 
(Oxford Univ.), 
on “ HuXLey.” 


PROF. 
MAURICE 
F. EGAN 

(Washington, 
D. C.), on 
“* MANZONI.” 


Pres. C. R. 
HARTRANFT 
(Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary), 

on “ LUTHER.” 
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HOWELLS 
(New York), 
on “ To.stoy.” 
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JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE 
New York), 
on “ BULWER 
LyTTon.” 


Coz. T.. W. 
HIGGINSON 
(Cambr’ge, Mass.), 
on “* EPICTETUS.” 


Dr. BIRKBECK 

HILL (London), 

on “* Dr, SAMUEL 
JOHNSON.” 


Pror. GEORGE 
SANTAYANA 
(Harvard Univ.), 
on “* CERVANTES.” 


PRESIDENT 
AUSTIN SCOTT 
Rutgers College), 
on * BANCROFT.” 


Pror. THOMAS 
D. SEYMOUR 
Yale University), 
on * HOMER.” 


Dr. WILLIAM 
SHARP 
(London), 
on “ CELTIC 

LITERATURE,” 


PRINCE 
S. WOLKONSKY 
(Russia), on 
“RUSSIAN LyRICcs.” 
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WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED 


(Announcement continued from preceding page. ) 


A Work for the Home. 

The first object accomplished has been to furnish to households a 
treasury of the best and most entertaining reading of all ages and na- 
tions, and the guiding principle in making a selection has been that it is 
representative, that it 1s fue, and that it is readable 


Covers the Entire Field of Letters. 


The second object has been to present a conspectus of the literature 
of the world, affording a comprehensive view of the whole field of letters 
and all the workers in it, and by this means the reader will be able to 
follow out any line of reading or investigation to which he is attracted, 
the main object being to furnish a vast amount of good reading, and 
incidentally to guide to other good reading 


Critical Treatment of Authors. 


A third and scarcely less important purpose is the interpretation of 
this literature in essays by scholars and writers competent to speak with 
authority These essays embody critical, interpretative, biographical, 
and historical treatises on authors and their works and their place in 
literature, not by one mind or by a small editorial staff, but by a great 
number of writers and scholars, specialists and literary critics 


Work of Scholars and Specialists. 


Thus the Library becomes in a way representative of the scholar- 
ship and wide judgment of our own time, and also gives much informa- 
tion for the guidance of the reader 


Selected Literature for the Young. 


Realizing the educational importance of fostering a love for literature 
in youthful minds, the Library will devote space to a collection of the 
best poems and prose selections relating to infancy, childhood, and 
youth, which will early cultivate a taste for good reading 


Synopsis of Novels, Dramas, and Other Works. 


The Library will also give, under a separate alphabetical index, 
sketches of the plots of all important novels and dramas, and abstracts 
of the subject matter of many other works. This feature will surely 
prove useful to those desiring to get at the gist of a book without read 
ing it through, and both convenient and interesting to those wishing to 
quickly gain an idea of the story told in some particular work of fiction, 
or to recall the plot and characters in some play or romance once en- 
joyed, but now dimly remembered The Library w7// also embrace 
an exhaustive Biographical Dictionary of Authors, of great practical 
use Jor reference 


EIGHT NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE 


Charles Dudley Warner Library 


Forming together a Magnif- 
icent Temple of Literature. 


1. Over 300 Editors and Literary Specialists. 


Such a notable galaxy of writers have never before been associated 
in a single literary enterprise. The names of these great authors are a 
sufficient guarantee in themselves of the high character and quality of 


(Announcement continued on next page.) 
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Dr. LYMAN 
ABBOTT 
(Brooklyn), on 
“HENRY WARD 
BEECHER,” 


PROF. 
T. J. SHAHAN 
(Catholic Univ., 
Washington), on 
“ FENELON.” 


GEORGE 
PARSONS 
LATHROP 
(New York), 
on “ WILLIAM 
CULLEN 
BRYANT.” 


PROF. 

E. W. HOPKINS 
(Yale Univ.), 
on “ Hinpt 

LITERATURE.” 


PROF. 

ED. DOW DEN 
(Dublin Univ.), on 
* GOETHE” and 
“ SHAKESPEARE.” 


PROF. 
RICH. T. ELY 
(Univ. of Wis.), 

on “JOHN STUART 

MILL,” 


Pror. GEORGE 
McLEAN 
HARPER 

(Princeton Univ.), 

on 

“La FONTAINE.” 
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Dr. ANDREW Rev. F. W. FAR- HENRY 
D. WHITE RAR (Dean of JAMES (London), 
(Ithaca, N. Y.), Canterbury), on on 
on “THe NEw TESTA- “ NATHANIEL 
“ ERASMUS.” HAWTHORNE.” 
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A WORK 
THAT 
SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY 
HOME 





Pror. E.P 
EVANS (Municl 
Gsermany 
on “ SCHILLER.” 


Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT (Brit 
ish Museun 
on * EMEKSON,” 


Pror. BENJI 
IDE WHEELER 
(Cornell Univ 
on “* HERODOTUS. 


hh 
BROWNELL 
(New York), on 
*“ THACKERAY.” 


Canon ALFRED 
AINGER 


(England), on 
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My 
7 Dr. WILLIAM 
ba | J. STILLMAN 
Me (Rome, Italy), 


on * Boccaccio,” 


Pror. R. K 
DOUGLAS (Brit 
ish Museum), 
on “ CHINESE 
LITERATURE,” 


Hon. 
WM. T. HARRIS 


on “ HEGEL.” 


“CHARLES LAMB,” 


(U.S. Com. of Ed’n), 
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WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED 


(Announcement continued from oreceding page. ) 


the work Under the direction of Charles Dudley Warner as chief 


editor, the associate editors, and the advisory counc composed of 
professors of literature in the leading universities of this country, the 
best literary talent of both Europe and America has for over two years 
been brought to bear upon the preparation of this great work 


2. Over 1000 Original Interpretative Essays. 


These essa\ present a critical, interpretative, biographical, and 
historical view of an author and his works and their place in literature 
The reader is thus given, as it were, a per al introduction to an au 
thor as he approaches the study of his writings, hand in hand with an 


authority who has made a life study of the author and his writings 


3. History of the World’s Great Literatures by Noted 
Specialists. 


rhese essays give the history, rise, development, and present status 
of the different literatures of the world All of them, such as, 
tian, Hindu, Icelandic, Celtic, Ang 


for instance, Chinese 





Saxon, Latin-American, and so on, have been in each case treated 
by the scholar whose life-work has best fitted him to discuss a certain 
iterature or literary period, and point out what is best in it 

illustrate and explain the literatures under discussion, the writers have 


chosen most interes 






g and significant portions, many of which have 
ated for the Library, and may now be enjoyed in 
English for the first time 


een specially trans 


4. The Masterpieces of Literature. 


These masterpieces in the Library from the great authors of the 
world present a complete view of the literature of all age all nations 
all languages, the best thoughts of the greatest speakers, writers, and 
thinkers of the past 6000 years; the best of poetry and prose, history 


and biography, oratory, fiction, philosophy, theology, et« 


5. Noted Songs, Hymns, and Lyrics. 


One volume of the Library is devoted exclusively to dear and 
familiar hymns, national songs, and those famous single poems which 
stand out prominently as the finest examples of ic genius, the 
names of whose authors have, in many cases, been lost or forgotten 
In fact, this department includes nearly tooo of the finest lyric efforts 
of the human race, the greater part of which are not to be found in the 
largest private libraries. 





6. Synopses of the Noted Books of the World. 


These synopses so enitomize the famous books of the world that 
the story, plot, characters of all important works of fiction, dramas, 
epic poems, etc., can be gained in a few moments’ reading In fact 
when read in connection with the ‘ssays upon the authors, and the 
best portions from the books themselves, these furnish a more in- 
telligent view of almost any work as literature than a simple reading of 
the entire volume without the interpretation and side lights upon it 


7. Biographical Dictionary of Authors. 


This is the volume of the Library specially for quick reference, 
giving the pronunciation of the name, biographical sketch, best works, 
and place in literature of the thousands of authors from the beginning 
of authorship to the present time, and is the only one of its kind 
in existence 


8. Complete Analytical and Subject Index. 

So complete is this index that it renders every page, author, work, 
subject, character, or title treated in the entire Library instantly 
accessible to the reader Not only does it classify such subjects as 
art, science, travel, anecdote, love, liberty, ambition, etc., but also 
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Mrs. KATI 
BRADBURY 
GRIFFITH 
(London), 
on ** EGYPTIAN 
LITERATURE.’ 


EDWARD I 
BURLINGAMI 
(New York) 
on “ ROBERT? 
BROWNING.” 


Hion. 
W. E. H. LECK’Y 
(London), 
on “ GIBBON.’ 


PROF. 
M. M. RAMSEY 
(Columbia Un 
W ashingtor 
on “ LATIN 
AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.” 
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PRor. PROF. PRor. 
FERDINAND CHARLES GEORGE E. 
BOCHER WALDSTEIN WOODBERRY 
(Harv. Univ.), (Cambridge, Engz.), (Col’bia Univ.), 
on on “GEORGE on “ MATTHEW 
* MONTAIGNE.” E.ior.” ARNOLD.” 
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Dr. HENRY 
VAN DYKE 
(New York), 


Hon. 


(New York), 
on “* WEBSTER.” 


FERD. 
BRUNETIERE 
(Paris), 
on “ RENAN.” 


JACKSON 


PROF. 


(Dublin Univ.), 


PRO! 


MATTHEWS 


* MOLIERE.” 


Pror. T. R. 

LOUNSBURY 
(Yale Univ.), 
n *CHAUCER,” 


LAURENCE 
HUTTON 
(New York), 

on “* DICKENS.” 


on * TENNYSON.” 


CARL SCHURZ 


Pror. A. V. WMS. 


(Columbia Univ.), 
on * THE AVESTA.” 


J.P. MAHAFFY 


on ** SOPHOCLEs,” 


BRANDER 


(Co bia Univ.), 
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WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED 


(Announcement continued from preceding page. ) 


classifies the literature by countries, so that one can make a special 
study of all, Greek, Italian, French, or any other literature, as it is pre- 
sented in the Library rhe best literature of the world thus becomes 
available at once to the student, the teacher, the general reader, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the clergyman, the doctor, for purposes of il 


llus. 
tration, suggestion, or amplification of any thought or subject that may 
be under consideration 


THESE EIGHT FEATURES 


combine to produce the most perfect 
and complete 


Library of Literature, 
History of Literature, 
Interpretation of Literature, 
Introduction to Literature, 


AND 


Reference Work and Index of Literature 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


It is Economy in Books 
By joining the Club the Library can be obtained for a sum far less 
than the cost of the simplest collection of single volumes, and from 
a standpoint of economy no lover of books can afford to be with- 
out it 


Thousands of Dollars Saved 
All who join the Club enjoy a special price, and the saving to those 
who have become members aggregates hundreds of thousands of 
dollars 


This is Club’s Last Announcement 
The Club, in order to quickly and thoroughly introduce the Li- 
brary, has offered every possible inducement to Club members 
Ihat the Club has heen successful in its mission is evinced by the 
tremendous sale of the work (over a million volumes during publi- 
cation). We believe we are fair to all in making the statement that 
the Warner Library is not only the best known, but the most thor- 
oughly appreciated work that America has produced 
later the Library (even at the full subscription price) will find its 


Sooner or 
way into every home of culture and refinement 


Attention Called. We Now Offer 


for the last time the readers of Harper’s Montuty all the ad- 
vantages of the Club 
tion to 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Full particulars will be sent upon applica- 
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Pror. J.B 
McMASTER 
(Univ. of Penn.), 
m “ MACAULAY.” 


E. L. GODKIN 
(N.Y. Evening 
Post), 
on “ EpoMUND 
BURKE.” 


PRor. 

J. WILLIAMS 
WHITE 
‘Harvard Univ.), 
on “ AESCHYLUS.” 


Miss LOUISE 
IMOGENE 
GUINEY (Au 
burndale, Mass.), 
on “KEATS.” 


Pror. RICHARD 
GOTTHEIL 
(Columbia Univ.), 
on “ ARABIC 
LITERATURE.” 


CLAY 
MacCAULEY 
(Japan), 
on “ JAPANESE 
LITERATURE.” 


Dr. HOWARD 
COLLINS (Bir 
mingham, Eng.), 
on “ HERBERT 
SPENCER.” 
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Pres. DANIEL C. 
GILMAN 
(Johns Hopkins 
Univ.), on “ ALEX 
HAMILTON.” 


JOHN 
BURROUGHS 
(West Park, N. Y.), 
on “ WALT 
W HITMAN.” 


Hon. 
(New York), 


on “ BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN.” 
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Only a few sets of the great 


‘BIBLICAL LIBRARY 


These will be 
Timely 


Christian Home. 
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are now left for the CLUB to distribute. 
allotted to those who first become members. 
notice is given to all that this is 


OUR FINAL OFFER TO HARPER READERS 


Beautiful ART VOLUMES, a complete and magnifi- 
cently illustrated BIBLICAL LIBRARY, for less than 
the price of an ordinary family Bible . .... 


History. They are the 


We believe it impossible to have given greater satisfaction thar 
providing the most comfortable way for all to possess the Greatest Biblical Production in 
existence, for enjoyment, reference, and study. 

In this, our last announcement, we desire to notify 
power to enable you to obtain this great Library. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, 141 East 25th St., New York. 
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Cc A L In order to assist readers of HARPER’s Mac- 
~ PE I ® AZINE to an understanding of what a truly 
wonderful work this is, so that no one may 
miss this final opportunity, the Club will send, postage paid, to any one men- 
tioning Harper’s,a beautiful Art Portfolio of copyrighted Photographic 
Views, selected from the remarkable series of 440 full-page plates which so 
beautifully illustrate this new work. These are 8x 10 inches in size, printed 
from the original plates on heavy enamelled paper, and are suitable for fram- 
ing and home decoration. They were secured for this work at an expense of 
$25,000 by a special expedition sent to Palestine and the East for this sole pur- 
pose, and constitute the most remarkable collection of Biblical photographs 
the world possesses. 








The most wonderful Biblical production in existence. . . 
It has excited the interest and admiration of the whole wor ld. 


A GREAT LIBRARY. 


It is beautifully bound in four sumptuous volumes, the text printed in large clear type, comprises t! 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures, a Bible Dictionary, Bible Atlas, Helps to Bible Study, Bible History, 
Harmony of the Gospels, a most complete Concordance, and a score of other new and valuable encyclopedic 
features, together with thousands of helpful and illuminative notes, commentaries, explanations, and 
reflections which make this remarkable Library indispensable to every Bible teacher or Bible scholar, and 
because it stimulates Bible reading, especially among the young, it is likewise indispensable to every 


A SUPERB WORK OF ART. 


Not only is this magnificent work printed in the highest style, on super paper and in beautiful bind- 
ings, but it includes the most remarkable series of Bible illustrations ever brought together 
over four hundred full-page photographs of the actual scenes and places of the great events of Bible 
only truthful Bible illustrations ever obtained 
interest to the Seriptural narrative, and make its events vivid and real. They are as fascinating as 
personal journey through the Holy Land. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Crockett’s New Romance 
THE STANDARD BEARER 
Historical Novel 
f ‘* The Lilac Sunbonnet 


Love,” ‘* Bog-Myrtle 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


Peat, 
1.50 

Mr. Crockett stands or 
ymance of the 
lerrible 


Covenanters by 


scott! 


the 


enanting minister 
he charming love 
by much excellent fight 
“The Standard Bearer’ 
1 Mr. Crockett’s most success 
. " > i, 
Outlines of the Earth’s 
Prof. N. S. 
Illustrated. 
Professor Shaler’s comprehensive 
» imparted to his popular 
nection. In its wide range of information 


ich the various themes are treated, the 
which will be appreciated by many 


es many strar 


YY readers 


History 


By SHALER, of Harvard [ 


niver 


12mo, Cloth 


study of 


readers ¢ 
Italian Literature 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D \ new volume 
in the Literatures of the World Series, edit 
by EDMt 
Dr 


} 
tion he 


By 


ND GoOsst I2mo, ( 


Garnett’s abundant sch 
ave furnished an 
f this needed work 
erature he 
withe 


olarshiy 
admirable ec 
In traversing 
has not confined himself 
yut burdening his story with details 
phases and significant movements 


, which 
ted. His work is clear, interestin 


g, and inform 


The Disaster 

A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War 

and VICTOR MARGUERITT! 

‘ A great historical novel.’’—Zondo 

‘This powerful picture of the fate of the 
by the sons of one of the generals wh« 
the finest descriptions 

Aen@euryet 

M. Edouard Rod Gaui. 
healthy book, well thought out, 
t with the conscientiousness of writ 
jecipher the language of 


I2mo, ¢ 

grap 

Army of the Rhine, 
» did their duty, is among 


of war that have been penned.’’—Lendon 


writes A vi and 
great conscien- 
ers who know how to 
occurrences and weigh their words.”’ 


The Broom of the War-God 

A Story of the Recent War be 

lurks By HeENry NOEI 
loth, $1.25 

Vivid, 

eal war, 

as the 


gorous 
executed with 


tween the and 


I2mo, 


Greeks 
BRAILSFORD 


strong, and never sensationa $a picture 
and é 11ess portray aul of Crreek inconipetence, 
fidelity and sm 
» genuine that . 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Many of the descriptions are 
book is masterful in its biendi 
Cincinnati ( 


} ss of 


the full 


a photograph. Its re 
we fee pathos of the traged 
worthy of Victor oO é 
ng of vividness ar d interest.” 
ommercial- Tribune 


History of the United States Navy 
From 1775 to 1808 
By EpGar S. MACLAY New Editior 
Enlarged. II 


lustrated. 2 vol 
volume, $3.50 


(Send for a copy ", Of Apple 


A Guide to a 


’ Bulletin of 


A French Volunteer in the War of 
Independence 


because 

of the Rey 1 
youth and his 
cence 

while 


his 


Studies of Good and Evil 
JostaH Rove of Han 
12mo, Cloth, se 
Che unity of this int 
from the author's appl 
idealism to re 
philosophical theory may to the stt 
relating to good and evil. problem o 
in Job, the case of John B . I 
together with various sug t i 
consciousness, and some 
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scussi special 
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that illustr 
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striking phases of ¢ 


Political Crime 
IS PROAI With an intr ion by 
H. GippinGs, of Columbia University.. A new 
volume in the Criminology Series, edited 
W. DouGLaAs MORRISON, Cloth, $1.50 


At times the ons, taken from va 
us cour ficulty of maintaining a 
affairs equals that of the rich man tn his 
Kingdom of Heaven. But, on the other hand, 
conclusion is that, as the : art of ing is one of 
so the actual exercise is compat : 
standard of integri 
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Vv 
12mo, 
author’s numerous illustrat 
tries and ages, show that the dif 
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his ultimate 
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london 

The Story of Life in the Seas 

By SypNety J. Hickson. II 
40 ce nt 


> loftiest 4 


Spectator 


ustrated 


lomo, ( 


Eastern Journeys 
Notes of 


Some Travel in 


erusal lem. 


Russia, in the ¢ 
By CHARLES A aka 
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Ready Shortly : 
The Terror 


Févix Gras, Author of ** The 
Iranslated by Mrs. C 


By Reds of the M 


ATHARINE A, JANVIEE 
Arachne, an Egyptian Romance 


GEORG EBERS. 
Pape 


By 16mo, 2 vols., Cloth, 75 cents 
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r, 40 cents each 


Familiar Life in ve and Forest 


Knowleds (Animals, In- 
sects, Birds, and Reptile } F. SCHUYLER 
MATHEWS, author of lowers of Field 
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Scribner’s Newest Books 


First Edition of 10,000 Copies Now Ready 


The Girl at Cobhurst. sy Frank Rr. stocKTON 
izmo, $1.50 


am entirely new love-story which contains some of Mr. Stockton’s best humorous work. 17 
scene 1s n one of the little country villages he knows so intimately, and the characte 

all bear the aden of his inimitable genius. The development of the plot is strikingly ingen 
even for such a past-master in these intricacies as the author has for years shown himself to 





“FF wigu f ‘Wr. Frank R. Stockton’s “TT have been reading him * Flis name alone 
D . gift is yz most NOW a & t man urs with laugh with it rhe D 
( racter 1s I Fi D as * There i 
Wr. S t peared i ‘ pul ugh enterta 
t L y , 7 1 , , nd I D bet th 
rom i “morous i lig ratt n Mr 
Z i ft mak 4 t , rig f mu nd 
f , dD £ q ina , righ tive spirit. 7s imira 
esi Phe Outlook. Willia ‘Dea H f Boston G 
THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW PASTIME STORIES 
By FRANCIS WILSON Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. | By THOMAS NELSON PAGE, With 22 illustrat 
fea tion of 204 A. B. I 12mo, $1 





. f reminiscences by the | Richard Harding | “qisgnet vane hes 
mate friendship with the Westen poet. [f TJayvis’s new seri-] ! | | 
marae bad freest pny, bet also in whe ft all, The King’s] por Love oF COUNTRY 
eeepc a ma me f odonrgliag Jackal,” has begun ] 4 Story of Land and Sea 


ARS ET VITA in Scribner's Mag- Cyrus Towsenn B 
By T. R. Sutnivan. I 
12) $1.25 


ee See setae Se tee trated by Gibson. u most fastidious i the var 


azine. It is illus- I 
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MUSIC: How it Came to be What it Is 
| HLANNAH SMITH With many illustrations I2mo, $1.25 wzer 
( ENT Musical Acoustics—Ancient-Music—Mediwval Music—The Belgian School— Music in Italy —The Modern 
Scale—The Opera—The Oratorio—Instrumental Music—The Piano-forte—Piano-forte Playing—The Orchestra 
M . rtl tech al MuUSIC-lover a Clear a unt of the growth of music and n al instr 
Her f made as concise as is compa ew thoroughne the « tia tl ‘ 
TALES OF UNREST | THE UNQUIET SEX 
I Jo 1 ( I 12n $1.25 By HELEN W IN Moopy 12mo0, $1.25 
Five stor with a rang ft sce from London t Mala a Mr Moody’ ver essays have been pronoun 1 D 
} n author wv m eh t cl : na f England declare Edward Everett Hale and other em nt critics to be tl 
to ‘ , ably “a writer of get ” u wittiest n on vet ide to the ‘‘ woman que 
THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK T2mo, S1.25 lo be in 10 Imes, each 16mo, 75 cents 
An affecting stor f artist life in London and Paris, introduc- [wo v mes ready French—l., containing stories |! 
g f the peculiar atmosphere which surrounds the literary det, France About, Bourget, De Maupassant, Sard 
and artistic workers in the latter city French—ll., by Coppée, Zola, Souvestre, Droz, and Merimé¢ 
A NEW EDITION OF THE psig OF GEORGE errr TH 
Sixteen volumes, very handsomely bound Each 12mo, with frontispiece, $1. 
Tee Ordeal “ Richard Feverel and Aanarin Fleming, n eady. Other volumes to follow 
I Mr. Meredith's seventieth birthday, last Febr 1ary, he was presented with a letter from thirty or I 
ra , n which his fe Ww liedon wimaenene ate ie upon hav ing a 1 ef that 
S t a few are now appreciated by a wide and stead grow I 
urt ‘ | the w j women is Shakespeare himself ;’ uC 
Mr. Me P This fine edition contains tl S al 
refor his c far 
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Scribner’s New Importations 
The Poetical and Prose Works of Lord Byron 


4 New Text, with Many Hitherto U npubl ished Addit he Poetry Edited by Ernest HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE. The + ters Edited by Row! AND E, neste RO, witl 


ith the Co-operation of Lord Byron’s 
Grandson, the Earl of Lovelace With Illustrations Crown 8vo 12 vols SI 75 each Vols. I. and 

II. appear immediately, and the remaining volumes will follow with the least possible delay 
EDITION—This will be the only authorized edition, being published with the co-operation of the represent- 


atives of Lord Byron 
NEW MATTER—Much entirely new matter will be included both 
rEXT—The text, both of the Poems and of the Letters, at present 
ILLUSTRATIONS—Many new illustrations will be included 


1 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO PORT-ROYAL EDUCATION 
THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION Saint-Cyran Arnauld 


in the Poems and in the Letter 
curiously corrupt, will be finally established 











Lancelot; De Sa Guy 
. 1 Coustel ; : cqueline trac witt 
By J. F. HerBart Translated, with Notes and an Introduc- “tt i ? matat by Jacque j xtra fk 1 at 
, oduction, by F& \DET r-(sene 
tion to the Study of Herbart, by Be at C. Mulliner, B.A “asset Aas t “sagt : ra f ) 
Lond., Lecturer at the Ladies’ College, ( heltenham Preface ee ee ox »? 
»y Dorothea Beale; and a Glos yssary, Index, Diagrams, and 5 
Plates Crown 8vo, $1.5 
~ . Tee 
THE CARE OF THE SICK 
At Home and in the Hospital \ Handbook for Families and for Nurses By Dr. Tu. Britt Late I Surg Vienna 
lranslated, by spec ithority of the author, by J. Bentall Endean. New Popular Edit arged 
with portrait and 52 rat Crown 8vo, $1.5 
We have seen no book so practical, ive, and simple in its teaching as this 
It is adapted for the teaching f edu h ves and mothers of families, as well as | i I " 
greatest surgeons in Europe.” l 


EXAMPL ES OF OLD ertuatiniagy san 


English and Foreigr Drawn and described by ALFRED E. CHANCEL! I j at sto, $1 
HISTORICAL Me EMORIALS OF ELY CATHEDRAL 
Rv C. W. Srusss, D.D., Dean of Ely I Shr eof S Awdrey Il. Alan de Walsingham seautif trated wit 
t page and text $ ns in pl ir 1 it 





ne from drawings 1y Miss H M James 





vith “* Old Chester.’ 





lar ’ 
L ATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 

A Series of weg ig tag the Domestic Buildings Erected Subsequent to the Elizabe my vive iod. Edited with Introductory and De 

ti Text by Johr Bel cher and 'M it Macartney lo be completed in ts, each part containing Plates, while 

further ilustrati yns, including pla ans, will be given in the text Parts I., ff., =) iL now ready I ». Price for complet 


set, $45.00 ze¢. Uniform with, and a continuation or sequel to, Gotch’s Archit ecture of the Renaissance in England.”’ 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE AND 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY ORNAMENT IN SPAIN 


A General View for the Use of Students and Others By A Series of Examples selected from the Purest Works between 
Wiiiram J. ANDERSON With 54 collotype and other plates, the years 1500-1560. By ANDREW N. PRenTiIce With 
and 74 Illustrations in the text. 8vo, $5.00 plates. 4to, $20.0 


™ J 
4 Book o ae ae le © ATHCOTE ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS 


4 99 t Treatise on the Pri ples ti 
STATHAM, author of “ Architecture for General Readers, A Short Treatise on the Principles and Motiv 


-s of Architectural 
“ . 4 lesion it t stc ] atch 2 S . m 

With numerous illustrations of contemporary buildings De “ges hex th an Historical Sketch. By H TATHA 
Demy 8vo, $3.00 With illustrations drawn by the author Crown 8vo, $3.50 


WINDOWS = 
A Book about Stained and Painted Glass. By Lewis F. Day HISTORIC ORNAMENT 


With 50 full-page plates and 200 smaller illustrations. Large By J. Warp. Vol. I. Prehistoric, An rcient, Medixval, Renais 


8vo, $10.50 sance Art and Architecture » illustrations Svo, $3 
Contents: Book I., Craftsmanship; Book II., Design; Vol. II. Poetry, Metal Work, Furnit ure, Textiles, Mosai 


Book III., Style Glass, Book Decoration. 317 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS ; 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. All Prices Net. 


United States $3.60 | Italy (Northern) $2.40 
Canada, with Newfoundland and Alaska 1.50 “ (Central) and Rome 2.10 
Alps (Eastern) 3.00 ‘* (Southern) and Sicily, etc. 1.80 
Austria 2.10 London and its Environs 1.80 
Belgium and Hollard 1.30 Norway and Sweden 3.00 
Egypt (New Edition in One Volume) 4.50 Palestine and Syria (New Edit 3.60 
France (Northern 2.10 Paris and its Environs 1.80 
“ (South-Eastern) 1.50 Spain 4 
(South-Western) 1.50 Switzerland 2.40 
Germany | Northern) 2.40 Teaveter’ s Manual of Conversation, English 
(Southern) 1.50 verman, French, and Italian (ter arily of 
(Rhine) 2.1 rin! 
Great Britain ) Conversation Dictionary, English, French, Ger 
Greece 


man, and Italian 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE- BOOKS. Full lists on application. 
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A NEW < vas st ‘ st fa el the English s ir Thousands of these s« 
D & M ( i ga pul et readers f McCLURE’S MaAGaz } 
s go of enh ‘ . ie same these terms: Pay $1.00 a month for eight 1 
0 Met RE M NI s $8.00 have the books to use wl 
y ¢ f 20 es his great r 1 are paving this includes a years subscr pt 
as e natural re of prese g ) Mct RE’S MAGAZIN} Double the pr f 
e new de t ¢ S ng flexible leather 10% may be deducte 
| c made at one time Like all « 
‘ = i an applies t this set 
\ , P i Y SHAKESPEARI 
ea yg es W e¢ y eparing a pamphlet « le I 
\ I the ! oO Shakespeare ( t which vy 
) X M e \ A \ ve t se Ww! isked for it This 
WV ) t 1 has Ie t e gathering t oe 
x payme le "h inities f the study of S 
s t ¢ lhe ‘ f he | k tog 
forw é r pa < r P s, to suggest s 
I in ex f ‘ ebates, to ex] ! sual w 
s Mct fa ‘ the 
ne € H to St v sha 
M \ in H I € } one I 
' ' \ : s of t ex Bankside 
fam vith I 
. ‘ aa és ’ Mr. Fle ng has be f 
i “peo S se gt ¢ of Dr J}. | 
* "3 ae ees the be know f American Shal 
. ks + scl . nis ‘ Al sugges 
‘ va " t 
r ~ \ i ol 10r pn HENRY EO! NEW 1 
—< ¢ | s said 
= “ I k y ece \ S I 
iL. so eel “" "© George's new book, ** The Science of I | 
1: — - ny \ ni spent the St Six year 
‘ >" e, his g ‘ N riy 10,000 copies 
| bega . ] ida ah f alrea ine eine price $2.50), togethe 
, ath [ . Audubon the plates and stock of Progress and Poverty 
4 é e,and he all of Mr. George's earlier books We are a 
¢ ‘ at ‘ as those of Aut : sh an adequate and fitting memorial edit 
y Ese rks in te olumes, including a biograpl 
s I “ 52 s, 24¢ iges text he author by his son, Henry George, Jr., limite: 
t 1000 sets, the particulars of which we v il ser 
RARY : KS terested 
oO f e firs 1 set t hook epartment HOW TO BUII A HOMI 
was see | ‘ make V imes of handy sh ape TI ae " ‘ 1 } 1 . 
f ind easa t hold in the hand) at the lowest , _ "y [ae ; ning " hatte aie Bea } 
‘ cerec ttle ct . a? subject tis wot a DOOK Of designs t tells y 
, a4 ; = ae i é 2 1, Be oe sg - ‘ get the es fi the investment —stands at the «€ 
a = aes f baliathahitee writings of, to heip the 1 aeraane builder, tells how to 
I Poe 1I.. Hawthor: III.. Irving: IV,, Frank chimneys whic a an é a ig a egos 
. . : a ie “« ontracts, et he authe sr, ( oor who 
a ’ ' ne . 7 a . | 5 already pay Th spe nt years « f study, and whose experience wi 
le : ; ; Aa Phong SR money to the amate ur home builder. [Strong bit 
y the g I é per soft and 5* 772, 200 pages $1.00 
9 ‘ ack does ich ks lie ope rEPHEN CRANE'S NEW BOOK 
, e 4 4 vers 1 ther 
treet ated , : hy ty a eversity. The author of “ The Red Badge of Courage” } 
Rs. , high sci e adopted them Witt ne The Open Boat and Other Stories 
P ss reading. (Size, 4x6, © photogravure book which bears out the promise of his first gre 
f weirs aaa “ success [hey are chiefly tales of war and advent 
individua realistic, and romantic [Size, 44x 


printing of what is really a Shakespearian library, a 
set of 18 handy volumes which includes not only the 
plays and sonnets, but 2000 pages of additional mat 
f giving the text of old histories, ballads, stories, 
et yy h the best scholars believe Shakespeare 
ised, € arranged. by Prof. Henry Morley, 





A BOOK-LOVERS LIST 


iling a list of book-lovers to wh 
particulars conéerning new books and new plans \ 
be acceptable. Address orders or requests for inf 
mation to DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE Co., 141 
East 25th St., New York, Section 7 
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TWO GREAT SUCCESSES 


“HUGH WYNNE” 


By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 





50th Thousand 


The most important novel of the American Revolution yet 
written. — 7 be Dial. 


It may be classed with the greatest novels of any country or 
any literature —Cincinnali Commercial-Tribune. 


; 
; 
| 
: 
; 
; 
: 
“CAPTAINS : 
; 
; 
; 
: 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 


COURAGEOUS" 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


380th Thousand 


The most vivid and picturesque treatment of New England 
fishermen that has yet been made.—A/lantic Monthly. 


It is real story-telling on the scale of the great story-tellers of 
the world.—Hartford Times. 


SOLD IN BOOKSTORES AND ON NEWS-STANDS 


Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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The Greatest Historical Work of the Century. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 


By J. N. LARNED, 





E-x-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 

This work is in itself a complete Historical Li- 
brary. The fruit of the ripest scholarship has been 
gathered upon thousands of topics, from thousands of 
volumes. 

It is not an attempt to reproduce, with loss of 
strength and literary excellence, what has already 
been written in the best and most attractive form, but 
the best of Historians, Biographersand Special- 
ists speak for themse lves, describing and discussing 
events in their own words, thus placing upon every 
selection the clear stamp of authoritative ness. 

A complete system is given to History, present- 

{ ing its topics in their sequence and inter-relations, 
most convenient for reading, for study, or for reference, 

The time ordinarily spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information 1s, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
expended in its preparation. It makes one ac quainted 
not only with History but with Historians. 

Nothing like it has ever been attempted, and, 
in the opinions of the most distinguished literary men 
of all professions, it is the greatest Historical 
Work of the Century. 

These opinions, with full information, sent on appli- 
cation. Sold only by subscription, and sent, carriage 
free, to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 

* Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 

Address the Publishers, 


The C. A. NICHOLS CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Wedding Invitations 


for 


Spring Weddings 
Engraved in the latest 
paper. 


with envelopes 


style, on the 


; Each additional 100 sets, complete 
Samples upon request 
STAT:ONERY DEPARTMENT 


finest 
Plate and first 100 invitations, complete, 
$10.00 

3.00 


FEATURES IN 
OF THE 


1898 


‘Pall Mall Magazine 


During 1898 the Series of Illustrated De- 
scriptive Articles on FAMOUS FAM- 
ILY SEATS will be continued, and 
the following Houses will be described : 


CLUMBER By The 
DUNROBIN CASTLE 


DUCHESS OF NEWCAST 


By Lorp RONALD Gowt 


RUFFORD ABBEY a4 By Lorp Savu 
BERKELEY . . . . By The Hon. Mrs. ARMyTA 
YESTER — By Lapy TWEEDDA 
CASTLE HOWARD . By Lorp RONALD Gowrt 


COMPTON WYNYATES By Miss Dry 








WEMYSS CASTLE ° By The Hon. Mrs. WEM 
ALNWICK CASTLE .. . By The Rev. A. H. Ma 
HIGHCLERE CASTLE . By Lapy Buren 4 
HOPETOUN TOWERS. . By The Rev. A. H. Ma 


SUBSCR/PTION 





PRICE, $300 A YEAR 








tS” Send 50 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription, j 


NEW YORK: ASTOR COURT BUILDING 


“Exactly What | W | Want,’ 


Has been said by many a Mother, as well as by 
many another lover of Old Songs and Row, « who 
has picked up on the counter, or seen for the first 
ime in the Home or in the hands of a friend, one 
or another of the Numbers of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection. If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with Specimen Pages 
of Songs, write to 


Harper & Brothers, New Vork. 











haat. Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. C atalog for 2 cts. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY PLAYS itis 
9 ai 


149 & 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 





pack NU MBERS RS OF ALL MAGAZINES. State 
Ww ants to. AMERK( AN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, St. Louis, Mo 





oe 


Send for Illustrated Circular describing 4 

PR D: OVER THE : 

ORTHWARD; &i"%. 
By Lieutenant ROBERT E. PEARY. : 
eee \. STOKES COMPANY, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 94 
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Sent to any address in this country for 75 
Office, _206- 4 10 Broadway, New, York 


POLL LLL Lt te 


The Evening ost 


cents per month 
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W. M. Thackeray's Complete Works. 

Biographical Edition. Comprising Additional Material and Hitherto 

Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, Derived from the Au- 

thors Original Manuscripts and Note-books. Edited by the Author's 

Surviving Daughter, Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 13 volumes. To 

be issued monthly, as far as possible in chronological order. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume. 

The authorized life of Thackeray has, in accordance with his own expressed 
desire, never been written. His life is in his books, and Mrs. Ritchie has written as 
an introduction to each volume a memoir of the book itself. ‘The illustrations are 
by the Author, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, George 
Cruikshank, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A., Charles Keene, Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., and F. Barnard. Several fac-similes of manuscript are given, as 
well as portraits of the author, hitherto unpublished. 


Already published : VANITY FAIR. 
bage 33 of Harper's Monthly Bulletin.) 
TO BE PUBLISHED ABOUT MAY 125: 
The History of Pendennis; His Fortunes and Misfortunes, His Friends and 
His Greatest Enemy. 


The other volumes will be issued in the following order: 3. “ Yellowplush 
Papers,” etc. 4. ‘“* Barry Lyndon,” etc. 5. ‘Sketch Books,” etc. 6. “Con 


/ 


t 
tributions to Punch.” 7. ** Esmond,” etc 8. “* Newcomes.” go. * Christmas 
ttc. ro. “ Virginians.” 11. “Philip,” etc. 12. “Denis Duval,” 


Books,” Cc - 


et 13. ‘“ Miscellanies,” etc. The entire edition will be completed by 
\pril 15, 1899. 


Chirty Strange Stories. 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of * The Time Machine,” “The War of the 
Worlds,” etc. New Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Creepy, ingenious, original, and more than clever they all are. They fascinate 
you like the eye of a snake. ... It would be impossible to find a group of stories 
that will give the reader more sensations, or hold his attention more tirmly.— Boston 
Flerald. 

They are strange stories, fully out of the ruts, weird, realistic, and fascinating, 
and often with a rich, quiet humor.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

Stands out, by reason of its humor, freshness, and originality, as a thing to be 
grateful for.... Mr. Wells has humor keen and unforced, great imaginative power, 
and a substantial basis of thorough scientific knowledge, and his style is in general 
natural and polished, while his versatility is shown in the wide range of these stories. 
—N. Y. Sun. 

Like Jules Verne, Mr. Wells, in these thirty strange stories of his, entertains 
and delights with his inexhaustible power of invention, his quick, dexterous leger- 
demain and startling ingenuity. Few books published this season for light read- 
ing afford the amount of pleasure to be derived from these five hundred pages.— 
The Bookman, N. Y. 
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#@ Silence, and Other Stories. 

if By Mary E. WILKINS, Author of * Jerome, A Poor Man,” “ Pembroke,” 
M “A New England Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

M Miss Wilkins, better than any other of our story-tellers, has penetrated the 


\f character of New England people. She knows the energy, the directness, the reserve, 
if the reticence, and the fire beneath the ice, which are peculiar to men and women 
N who have lived away from great cities. She knows the New England conscience, 


“i she draws the actual, plain, clean, bare New England home, and her genius has made 
Wher free of its subtleties and its ambitions. A certain picturesque quaintness always 
! colors her style, and her stories hold you fast and challenge your interest. ‘ Silence,” 


if her latest book, will add to the already phenomenal popularity of Miss Wilkins as a 
iW writer of admirable short stories. 


- 

uw Ghosts I Have Met, 

i And Some Others. By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, Author of * A House- 
NY Boat on the Styx,” “Coffee and Repartee,” etc. With Illustrations by 
i! NEWELL, FROST, and RICHARDS. pp. x., IgI. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
7) The majority of American readers are too familiar with Mr. Bangs’s work to 


4, make an introduction needful. They have shared “Coffee and Repartee” with 
him, experienced “ ‘Three Weeks in Politics” in his company, boarded “ A House 
* Boat on the Styx” with him for guide. and pursued the same unwieldy craft through 
fits brief but adventurous voyage. 

Nt} In “The Pursuit of the House-Boat” and its predecessor, Mr. Bangs ventured 


jy into the world of spirits, and showed that humor reigns supreme beyond as well as 
% this side the Styx. In “Ghosts I Have Met,” the world of spirits comes to Mr. 


* Bangs, and he sets forth his impressions of its inhabitants. 
) The book is a departure in a new field, and is written with a deft and facile pen. 


It is extremely amusing, needless to say, and a wort/y addition to the growing series 


) of popular books by this author. 

4) 

dy rr _ : a ner oes 

nm’ he Gods of Our Fathers. 

ys A Study of Saxon Mythology. By HERMAN I. STERN. pp. xxx., 269, 
ys Post Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ys This history, or exposition, of Norse mythology is preceded by an introduction which 
fy is an excellent specimen of psycho-philosophic insight. The author perfectly compre 


#. hends the folk-lore and nature-worship of the north, and presents it in such a picturesque 
#) way that it is fascinating to the general reader, while the student of Scandinavian 
y) lore will find in this volume material that is not only informing, but also inspiring. 


) The Hundred, and Other Stories. 


) By GERTRUDE HALL. Illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER and W. H. 
7) Hype. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
#) From the beginning of her career Miss Hall's stories have won recognition from 


#9 those best able to judge of literary matters ; few modern works of art have equalled 
) them in beauty of conception and simplicity of statement. 

“y The present volume marks a decided step in advance. Without loss of beauty 
". the stories have become more intimately related to life; and the author's style, with- 
#. out surrendering its primal simplicity, has become more flexible and finished. The 
j) result is a volume which, interesting as it is considered merely as a book of stories, 
i) appeals in addition to the broader sympathies of modern existence, and illuminates 
iy them with genuine feeling for what is intrinsically noble. 
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[The Storv of a Play. 


A Novel. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “ The Landlord at Lion's M 
Head,” “ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth. (Uniform M 
with the Library Edition of W. D. Howells’s Novels.) M 
Mr. Howells’s progress in the field of American fiction has been so uniform, so NY 
consistent, so steadily in an upward direction that to-day the announcement of a (é 
new work from his pen possesses all the elements of a literary event. His masterly i 
delineation of character, his vivid and finely balanced style, and his keen apprecia- “i 
tion of humorous situations have added day by day to his circle of admirers until \ 
his every work is. assured a warm welcome and a wide reading. “The Story of a 4 
Play,” originally published as a serial in Sertbner’s Magazine, is the latest addition |i 
to the long list of Mr. Howells’s books, and the highest praise that can be given it i 
is to say that it is a worthy successor to its well-known predecessors Y 
~ y N| 
Farthest North. y 
Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship /ram, 1893- J 
1896, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and jj 
Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. With an Appendix r 

by OTTO SVERDRUP, Captain of the “vam. With a Portrait, 16 Illus- uu 
trations, anda Map. /Poepular Edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. iV 
To meet the demand for a popular edition of Dr. Nansen’s * Farthest North” “) 
this new edition has been prepared, set from new type and containing all the matter ¥ 
found in the two volume edition, with sixteen of the more important illustrations, MY 
including a portrait of Dr. Nansen reproduced from a Norwegian etching. The 
volume is issued to meet the unabated interest in Dr. Nansen’s famous journey and * 
everything that pertains to the Frozen North, while the price of the work will place ¥ 
it within the reach of all. i) 
1. . i 
The Moral Imbeciles. i) 
By Mrs. S. P. MCLEAN GREENE, Author of “Stuart and Bamboo,” DM 
“Vesty of the Basins,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. DN 
The widely-known author of “ Cape-Cod Folks,” and of the more recent “Vesty 

of the Basins ” and “Stuart and Bamboo,” is at her best in this new book. The #9 
shrewd insight into human nature, the ready wit, and the subtle touches of pa- i) 
thos which so strongly characterized Mrs. Greene’s former works are present in a dy 
marked degree to lend force and charm to this, her latest. Mrs. Greene’s style is ! 
distinctly her own. It has never been successfully duplicated, and those who have 
learned to appreciate it will heartily welcome a fresh example. “The Moral Imbe- #9 
ciles ” is full of skilful character painting and marked by a strong fascination which 1) 
makes it eminently readable and attractive. i) 
— “y 

A Romance of Summer Seas. i 
A Novel. By VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIs, Author of “ The Veiled 9 
Doctor,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. i) 

In “A Romance of Summer Seas” Miss Davis takes her reader to the East #& 
and introduces him to some clever and interesting people, two of whom, in the is 
natural order of things, fall in love and are eventually married. Of course there are ! 
contretemps such as we are apt to meet in real life, but the underlying good instincts "9 
of her people come to the surface in the end. The story is marked by fine charac- # 
terization, and it runs along in an easy, graceful, flowing manner that will delight i) 
the heart of the summer reader. dy 
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“¥ A Boy I Knew, y 
Ni) 7 : \ 
y And Four Dogs. By LAURENCE HuTTON, Author of * Literary Land- 
marks of London,” “ Curiosities of the American Stage,” etc. Profusely 
1 . sd . 
yj Illustrated. pp. iv., 87. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. ' 
Y, Since the days when “ Tom Brown at Rugby ” was published, to the present time, 
\¢ no author of repute has written the story of his youthful life who did not at once se- 
(/ cure a lasting foothold in the domain of popular favor. \! 
N The scenes of most boys’ stories are laid in the country or in country towns, ;, 
“4 but Mr. Hutton’s is in the metropolis, where he was born and spent his early years. ! 
” He is thus enabled to give a distinct flavor to his book. " 
i! In Jater life he became fond of dogs, and his stories of the pranks and intelli- « 
(/ gence of his four friends will go straight to the heart of every boy. Ni 
f : " \! 
vw In the Sargasso Sea. \ 
f By THOMAS A. JANVIER, Author of *‘ The Aztec Treasure-House,” “The 
M Uncle of an Angel,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. ! 
M A young engineer on his way in a sailing-vessel from New York to Africa is 
if thrown overboard in a fight with the skipper. The steamer which subsequently 4! 
ij rescues him is wrecked on the edge of the Sargasso Sea, all hands except the young il 
“jy castaway escaping in boats. The ship does not sink, but floats into the jetsam of ;, 
Mf the Sargasso Sea, where it becomes one of a thousand in that ocean graveyard. The ‘: 
» hero of the tale wanders from ship to ship, and soon loses himself among craft that ! 
if were built hundreds of years ago, and are still afloat in the Sargasso tangle. The 4! 
(¢ story of his wanderings through the ocean graveyard is full of adventure and of al- {i 
« most ghostly incident. 
4 . 
rs hases of ; Inferior Plane / 
i) Phases of an Inferio1 anet. i) 
ay , . , _ AA) 
UN A Novel. By ELLEN GLAsGow, Author of “The Descendant.” Post f 
y . ; A) 
i) 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. f" 
) “The Descendant,” originally published anonymously, was one of the most f. 
# widely read and generally discussed novels of the year 1897. It attracted much at- j! 
j8 tention from both press and public, and was commonly supposed to be the work, not j) 
i) only of a man, but of a prominent and experienced novelist. i" 
dy The same virile touch which made Miss Glasgow’s first book so remarkable is dy 
f found in * Phases of an Inferior Planet.” It is a story of the New York Bohemia, /. 
#. told with vigor, sprightliness, and with many brilliant and clever passages. The 9) 
#9 book is one which will be as widely discussed as was * The Descendant,” for it con- 4 
i) tains the same element of intense human interest which made its predecessor notable. i\ 
Mo P: 2 li . ] =f - i 
A) . aradaise JOSt: i) 
i) Its Structure and Meaning. The Poem, with Copious Notes by JOHN A. j! 
i) HIMEs, Greeff Professor of English Literature at Pennsylvania College. 4) 
"9 Post 8vo, Cloth. i) 
¢ The aim of the editor is expressed in the title of the book—to set forth clearly 4! 
AN the “structure and meaning” of the epic. The interpretation throughout is rather i\ 
hy of scenes than of words or expressions considered by themselves. The stages in , 
‘. the action are marked in the notes by typographical and other devices. f 
( Preconceived opinions have, as far as possible, been set ‘aside, and the poet’s 
#9 own guidance has been preferred to all other. The amount of new interpretation 4) 
i) ventured upon under such guidance can be seen by a comparison of this work with /) 
other editions. a 
") i) 
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vw Vanity Fair. 

MY A Novel without a Hero. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
il With Twenty Full-page Illustrations by the Author, Eleven Wood-cuts, 
\! a Fac-simile Letter,a New Portrait, and a Biographical Introduction by 
\/ the Author's Surviving Daughter, Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. pp. 
N xliv., 676. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. (The 
\/ First Volume in the Biographical Edition of Thackeray's Complete Works. ) 
if “Vanity Fair,” the first volume of the Biographical Edition of Thackeray's Com 
iy plete Works, will give a thrill of pleasure to every admirer of the author, inasmuch 


4j as Mrs. Ritchie has written a sort of sketch of the life of her father during the time 
. he was at work upon the novel, and has done it so tenderly and sympathetically that 
we feel as if we were taken into the confidence of the family to share its hopes and 
\/ desires. Not the least interesting part of the charming introduction is the repro- 
i duction of a number of unpublished sketches, in which we see how the master of 
, fiction was feeling his way towards his artistic ideal. And his letter to “* My Lord 
Duke” is in the author’s most delightful vein. 


(See page JI Of this Bulletin.) 


i International Monetary Conferences. 

By HENRY B. RUSSELL. pp. iv., 468. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 

For the student or the man of affairs or even the scholar and diplomatist who 
wants to know what may be called the syllabuses of the various decisions or lack of 
#. decisions of the conferences, this volume comes in the nick of time and cannot but be 
#) serviceable. Mr. Russell discloses, in his side remarks, a keen mind, and the great 
i\ value of his work is in its digest of the arguments before the various monetary con- 


oN ferences. It is a worthy book to be welcomed with confidence and is sure to have 
f. a valuable life in Great Britain as well as in this country.—Aartford Post. 

7) 

rh) -a- “0 : 

" Dreamers of the Ghetto. 

yi By I. ZANGWILL, Author of ‘Children of the Ghetto,” “ The Master,” 
f etc. pp. viii., 537. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

“ l'o lovers of the best in fiction, Zangwill is a name to conjure with. ‘The singu- 
fr lar force and vigor, the inimitable delicacy of light and shade, the shrewdness of 
/Y insight into human nature which made “The Master” one of the most widely read 


#) books of its year, are here again to lend charm to “ Dreamers of the Ghetto.” The 
i) book is a veritable mosaic of word-pictures, characteristically vivid and clean-cut. 


dy Mr. Zangwill does more than write interesting stories, however skilfully he may do 
f. that. He goes beneath the surface and brings to light the great human impulses 
"which prompt the actions of the children of his pen, so that the reader becomes one 


# with them in thought, and is swayed by a living sympathy in all their sufferings and 
j) Wrongs. “Dreamers of the Ghetto” is full of this power. It is intensely poetical, 
i\ intensely human, and, withal, it never loses its intensity of interest 
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Tr . ° : 
he Golficide, My 
And Other Tales of the Fair Green. By W.G. VAN T.SUTPHEN. With 
Illustrations. pp. viii., 228. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. My 
The proper study of mankind is man, and the author of “ The Golficide” evi- 4! 
dently considers that the interesting subject in question can be nowhere better ob- (/ 
served than when disporting himself upon a golf-course. There does seem to be an \! 
occult something in the exercise of the royal and ancient game that serves to bring .- 
out the true inwardness of human nature. In these half-dozen stories of the golf i 
links the reader will recognize some familiar types; he may even see himself, al- 
though he may not choose to acknowledge the likeness outside of the kindly seclu- (é 
sion of the family circle. One need not be a golfer himself to be amused by these \/ 
clever tales, but being one, he will enjoy them all the more. \! 
The Red-Bridge Neighborhood ; 
1¢e CU-DIriadge iNcIQNDOTNOOA., \! 
A Novel. By MARIA LouIsE PooL, Author of “The Two Salomes,” ( 
“ Mrs. Gerald,” etc. Illustrated by CLIFFORD CARLETON. pp. viii., 369. 4 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. \/ 
Such stirring incident and such clever delineation of character as place Miss {/ 
Pool indisputably in the highest field of American characteristic fictionists. —Chicag i 
Zimes-Fleralid. “4 
From the first page to the last it holds the reader. .. . Convincingly told, witha ° 
naturalness that makes one feel that the scenes and incidents are being lived within 4! 
their personal knowledge. ... This book is sure to be as successful as the many ((} 
other works by its author.—P%ilade/phia Times. \l 
We are inclined to place “The Red-Bridge Neighborhood” first among her x 
many novels. ... The story is distinctly original, is rich and true in its local color 
ing and New England setting, and is constantly suggestive of the deeper play of 49 
character and motive beneath the surface.— Outlook, N. Y. i\ 
OTHER NOVELS BY MISS POOL 4) 
In the First Person. $1 25. Mrs. Gerald. Illustrated. $1 25 i) 
Against Human Nature. $1 25. Out of Step. 1 25 y 
The Two Salomes. Si 25 Katharine North. $1 2> . 
Mrs. Keats Bradford. $1 25 Roweny in Boston. $1 25 f. 
Dally. $1 25. i) 
7) 
rt %. ’ rh) 
The Student's Motley. i 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. Con- i) 
densed, with Introduction and Notes and an Historical Sketch of the i) 
Dutch People from 1584 to 1897, by WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIs.  Pro- i) 
fusely Illustrated. pp. xvi., 943. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. i\ 
An exceptionally useful book.—.. Y. Heradd. ‘iy 
The thorough competency of Mr. Griffis to undertake this work will be conceded f. 
by every one... . The book will prove simply invaluable to students and others who i' 
desire to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the growth of modern liberty in 4) 
England and America as well as in the Netherlands.—Arook/vn Standard- Union. Ph) 
\ real service has been performed in publishing “The Student’s Motley.” ...No «4 
ittempt has been made to tamper with Motley’s language; seldom even is the entire 3 
paragraph that is selected ever subjected to the blue pencil. Motley’s guiding idea, f. 
the identification of William the Silent with the rise of the Dutch Republic, is faith- 4 
fully preserved in the narrative. An index and numerous illustrations add to the 4) 
usefulness of this version of a great historical classic.— Philadelphia Press. i\ 
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\. to Bering Straits. By HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Ride ¥ 
\ to India,’ etc. With a Map and Illustrations. pp. xii., 314. S8vo, Cloth, ut 
if Ornamental, $2 50. M 
i! Our extracts give but a slight idea of the wonderful fresh and vivid character of 
\/ as interesting a book of travels as has been written these many years. It is done in \/ 
\/ a manly unaffected style, and the illustrations are of the greatest interest.— Academy, Ny] 
“| London. . | , 
i A great deal of interest ought to be taken in Mr. Harry de Windt’s new book \ 
oof travel... . His very interesting book is chiefly occupied with an account of the M 
if Klondike region. ... Mr. de Windt’s book is full of new and valuable information, i! 
\¢ and the mere reader for amusement will find it extremely interesting and well writ- jy 
-, ten.—IVorid, London “| 
si Mr. de Windt’s book gives, for the first time, a connected and graphic account ¥ 
b ofa country to which attention must of necessity be more and more directed. ... it it 
i! is pleasantly written, and fully illustrated by reproductions of photographs taken on / 
\/ the spot... . It can hardly fail to be welcome to all who love a volume of adventur- jij 
‘+, ous travel.— Zimes, London. “| 
4 Vv 
i o-m . . ~ . > 
Phe Wooing of Malkatoon: Commodus. ‘ 
i Two Poems. By LEW. WALLACE, Author of * Ben-Hur,” * The Prince Y 
4 of India,” ** The Boyhood of Christ,” etc. Illustrated by F.V. Du Monp ui 
y and J. R. WEGUELIN. | pp. viii., 168. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Y 
rr Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. il 
A Immeasurably superior to any previous work that the author has done.- _ 
Brooklyn Times. 3 
“ A notable work, which will cause no little stir in the literary world. Whatever “iy 
uN we may think of its sentiments, all must admit its great skill, and most readers will fr 
‘' be profoundly moved by it. The publishers have bestowed upon ita gorgeous set ) 
#) ting in all the externals of high-class book-making, while the illustrations are uncom- 4) 
49 monly beautiful.—Avook/yn Standard - Union. /) 
yor , . 7) 
Phe Kentuckians. 
i A Novel. By JOHN Fox, JR., Author of “A Cumberland Vendetta,” i" 
i) “Hell fer Sartain,” etc. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. pp. vi., 228. i) 
i) Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. i" 
i) “The Kentuckians” is full of vigor, of spirit, and of color. ... Mr. Fox’s pa- “y 
“iy triotism shines through all, like a star: his descriptions of Kentucky life are almost I 
" passionate. One feels there is a future before this young novelist.—Chicago Zimes- i) 
") Herald. rN 
"9 r . , ——e 2 4) 
i A History of Methodism in the United States. 4 
" By JAMEs M. BuckKLEy, D.D. In Two Volumes. With over 100 Por- #9 
"9 traits and Views. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. i) 
"9 A succinct outline of the main facts, enlivened by many biographical notices of 4 
i) eminent Methodists, and illustrated with many portraits. Indeed, the illustrations i" 
“4, occupy nearly one fourth of the total number of pages. It is at once a book for the 4y 
!. people and a good reference book for searchers after facts. Great labor has been fh 
| #. expended in the authentication of statements, dates, etc., as well as in the selection # 
) # and condensation of materials from an embarrassing abundance. In this respect, A 
#y and also as written up to date, it forms a valuable supplement to a classic work like i) 
iN Dr. Stevens’s, which it by no means aims to supersede.—WV. Y. 7ridune. i\ 
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# Senorita Montenar. Y 
By ARCHER P. CroucH, Author of “Captain Enderis,” “On a Surf- © 
y, bound Coast,” etc. pp. iv., 300. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. \' 
V “Senorita Montenar” is a story of adventure, stirringly told, and full of fine 
\@ dramatic vigor. The action takes place chiefly in South America at the time of the 4! 
if Chilian war for independence. ‘The hero, originaily a lieutenant in the English \! 
iy Ravy, is distinguished for his gallantry, which, together with his experience and skill, ;, 
“) wins for him the command of a Chilian ship, and the confidence and regard of his ! 
superiors. The story runs smoothly, though with plenty of action, and never offends 
\! by exaggeration or improbability. The plot involves a duel, some hair-breadth es- 4! 
\/ capes, and some exquisitely delicate love-making \ 
NY ; \! 
4OC ar. \ 
w Lochinvat \ 
M4 A Novel. By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The Men of the Moss-Hags,” 
N4 “The Gray Man,” etc. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. pp. viii., 412. 
Ny Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. \! 
NY \! 
i! \ : we , 1 " ¢ » o > my . T » ) , ‘ 
“ A Year from a Reporter's Note-Book. \ 
/ ae ee — ic~—. @ 
y By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of * Soldiers of Fortune,” “ The ! 
Y; Princess Aline,” ‘“ Three Gringos in Venezuela,” etc. Illustrated by R. ! 
. , ry ry . bi ‘ 
Y, CATON WOODVILLE, T. DE THULSTRUP, and FREDERIC REMINGTON, $ 
. ' 
. and from Photographs taken by the Author. pp. x., 305. Post 8vo, ° 
Y Paper Boards, $1 50. MY 
Aa Mr. Davis has a captivating style, and the subjects treated will be very interest 
‘iy ing to a large class of readers.—/ndependent, N. Y. be 
UN All these events are described in that clear, crisp, graphic style... which we ! 
1. have been accustomed to expect from Mr. Davis.—Chicago Dial. 1’ 
/’ lhe descriptions of the great public ceremonials which took place between May, }' 
jy ‘96, and June, ’97 .. . are perhaps as satisfactory as any published. Mr. Davis pos- \ 
“4, sesses exceptional gifts as a sightseer, and a pen that is both accurate and pictorial. .; 
M  . he has a photographic observation, and seldom fails to present out of a multi- / 
¢ . . ° : } . a’ 
# tude of details such things as are really essential to a complete understanding of ¢ 
#. the scenes depicted. The accounts here published have therefore a historical value 4! 
y) that makes their preservation in book form very desirable.—Ba/timore News. i" 
NN BY THE SAME AUTHOR. i 
1. Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. | The Princess Aline. A Story. Illustrated. Post 
Ny Illa Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 4) 
i) The Rulers of the Mediterranean. lilustrated. Our English Cousins. Illustrated. Post 8vo, i" 
“iy Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. ‘ip 
fr The West from a Car - Window. lilustrated. About Paris. Illustrated. Post 8vo, ¢ h, O y 
/’ Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 namental, $1 25 hy 
7) Van Bibber, and Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 "’ 
i. 
i) Spun-Yarn. fh 
4 . . . , — , ee r\\] 
1) Sea Stories. By MORGAN ROBERTSON. Illustrated. pp. xii., 215. ff 
Pi > . . i “ Ay 
") Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. " 
My Each of Mr. Robertson’s stories is individual, and founded on an idea which its 1’ 
) 3 
#9 readers are not likely to confuse with any other.... Mr. Robertson understands how 4) 
i) to tell a story. ‘There isa directness and a swing in his narrative which would give rt) 
aN it interest in the absence of his original plots.—Boston Herald. VN 
' 
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Social Pictorial Satire. 
Reminiscences and Appreciations of English Illustrators of the Past 
Generation. By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of “The Martian,” 
“ Trilby,” “Peter Ibbetson,’ etc. With Illustrations. pp. vi., 100. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

The author sees in “Social Pictorial Satire” a splendid opportunity for those 
artists who devote themselves to it exclusively. If they have a gift of observation, 
and are in genial sympathy with life, and have begun to draw early, and thoroughly 
studied their technique, they may, with their pictorial satire, revive the literary 
satire of a Thackeray. : 

Mr. Du Maurier was so favored by nature that he had the gift of both artistic 
and literary satire, which he used in the most delightful way, without a suggestion 
of malice or coarseness. From such a master of the two arts it is most delightful 
to read an opinion of his two friends, John Leech and Charles Keene. The work 
is illustrated with representative pictures drawn by the two men, together with some 
of the author's own, whose estimate of their abilities is most thorough. 


a 
A Legend of Camelot. 
Pictures and Verses. By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author and Illustrator 
of “ The Martian,” “ Trilby,” etc. pp. v.,95. Oblong 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Full Gilt, $5 00. (Jz a Box.) 
Grace wf composition and varied characterization ar2 present in a high degree. 
Spectator, London. 
Adapted in every way for gift purposes, and certainly nothing could be more 
exquisite fooling. . .. This really wise as well as witty book ought to delight the 
lovers of Du Maurier.—/ntevior, Chicago. 


White Man's Africa. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW, Author of * The German Struggle for Liberty,” 
“The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,” etc. Illustrated by R. CATON 
WooDVILLE and FREDERIC REMINGTON, and from Photographs. _ pp. 
Xviii., 271. Crown 8vo, Cioth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


$2 50. 
The work undertaken by Mr. Bigelow in the production of this book seems to 
have been one for which he was peculiarly fitted, and the product of his labor is 


both valuable and timely. . . . The book, on the whole, is admirable, and deserves a 
host of readers.— 7he Living Church, Chicago. 


A Little Sister to the Wilderness. 
A Novel. By LILIAN BELL, Author of * From a Girl's Point of View,” 
“The Love Affairs of An Old Maid,” etc. New Edition. pp. iv., 267. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The story is a pathetic one in many ways, for it portrays so strongly human low- 
liness and degradation. ‘The writer is well acquainted with the life and habits and 
dialect of the West Tennessee bottoms, and her story is written from the heart and 
with rare sympathy. It is valuable because it shows so forcefully the peculiar phases 
of the life and human character of these people. The writer has a natural and 
fluent style, and her dialect has the double excellence of being novel and scanty. 
The scenes are picturesque and diversified.—Churchman, N. Y. 
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¥ The Fight for the Crown. i 
M A Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Clarissa Furiosa,” “ Billy MY 
Ms Bellew,” etc. pp. iv., 320. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Ve 
4 A story well told and well worth the reading.—P%iladelphia Times. My 
\/ A lively specimen of Mr. Norris’s well-known powers.—Piiladelphia Telegraph.  \4 
\/ The book as a whole is one of the best that Mr. Norris has given us in recent N 
NY years.— Providence Journal. f 
“4 W. E. Norris has never written a dull book, and again, in “ The Fight for the ' 
. Crown,” he charms by the simplicity of his style, the naturalness of his characters, “ 
\/ and the originality of his invention. ‘lhe story has for a background the history of 4! 
if the Irish home rule movement in British politics, and Mr. Norris has handled it so (i 
i skilfully that he has made a book of unusual interest.—Arvok/yn Eagle. \ 
4 ; y \! 
v John Leighton, Jr ; 
i! ne ’ : \! 
NY A Novel. By KATRINA TRASK. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. (J 
i i \! 
~ ’ . Tr . 
@ The Awakening of a Nation. r 
M Mexico of To-day. By CHARLES F. LUMMIs. With Illustrations and 
y a Map. pp. viii., 184. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. My 
! It is an exceedingly interesting and timely book, full of the truth that is stranger (! 
if than fiction, of the romance of history involved in the story of Mexico within the (J 
N, last decade.—W. Y. Herald. N 
“| The writer has a wide reputation for careful investigation, for enthusiastic and 
% patient research, for painstaking accuracy and for good judgment. ... His book is 
Y patient h, for painstaking y and for good judgment His book is ° 
* likely to give a new view-point to many who have not looked at Mexico with the 
% attention and interest the country and its people, its conditions and future warrant. ° 
() -Hartford Post. i 
‘) NY 
4) Ba a : a = |’ . C; ] . | a ‘) 
® The Shepheard’s Calender. \ 
) a . . 7 — y 
fk [welve Atglogues, Proportionable to the Twelve Monethes, Entitled to 
ys the Noble and Vertuous Gentleman, Most Worthy of All Titles, both of , 
ft Learning and Chivalry, Maister Philip Sidney. By EDMUND SPENSER. s; 
ys Newly Adorned with Twelve Pictures and Other Devices by WALTER $ 
fr CRANE. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Edges, $2 oo. \ 
DM Mr. Crane’s designs are instinct with the spirit of the sweet and quaint old \! 
#) verses, and such as Spenser himself might have conceived. The little volume is in 4! 
#) flawless taste throughout, and has all the essentials of the specific gift-book.—Dva/, {| 
*% Chicago. ‘ 
) . \! 
1) Tl ry. y \! 
1e Tinted Venus ' 
i ; \! 
q) By F. ANSTEY. New Edition. Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. (! 
A) pp. vi., 282. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. \! 
9) Bernard Partridge has really enriched F. Anstey’s delicious burlesque romance, {/ 
i) “The Tinted Venus,” with the fifteen illustrations that he has supplied to the new il 
4, edition. ... In its new dress it is certain to attract a wide circle of new readers. .. . y 
'. Of all the grotesquely humorous conceptions in light literature, there is none more 
#’ absurd than that of the animated statue of Venus falling in love with a Cockney \! 
4. barber. In his illustrations, Mr. Partridge, who is an actor on the London boards, |! 
4) under a different name, has preserved the spirit of incongruity, with the result that il 
“, pictures and text could not be in more intimate relationship.—Phdlade/phia Press. y 
\ 
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vw The War of the Worlds. v 


NY By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine,” “The Invisible \! 
\! Man,” etc. With Illustrations. pp. x.,291. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, # 
if $1 50. / 
\! Mr. Wells has given us, in “ The War of the Worlds,” a narrative of absorbing My 
\¢ interest.—Brook/vn Eagle. \/ 
Ny Mr. Wells has achieved a triumph. From first to last the illusion is complete. N 
“ -Outlook, London. “| 
\ He has beaten Jules Verne on his own ground.—. Speaker, London \; 
if Mr. Wells has done nothing before quite so fine as'‘this. You feel it not as ro MY 
44 mance, but as realism. As a crowning merit of the book, beyond its imaginative 4 
\¢ vigor and its fidelity to life, it suggests rather than obtrudes moral ideas. It is a \ 
-, thoughtful as well as an unusually vivid and effective piece of workmanship “ 
Academy, London. Vv 
i! Ny 
i! rt . | \ NU 
w The Invisible Man. v1 
\f A Grotesque Romance. By H.G. WELLS, Author of “The War of «¢ 
i! the Worlds,” “The Time Machine,” etc. pp. vi., 279. Post 8vo, Cloth, (¢ 
\/ Ornamental, $1 oo. i 
My Like “The War of the Worlds,” * The Invisible Man” hinges upon what is NU 
\/ known as an “impossible” conception, but the reader's interest is effectually held jy 
-, by the author’s manner of telling the story. The book is characterized by deft “) 
\. character painting and dexterous dialogue construction as well as by novel concep- \ 


tion, and the action is both brisk and vigorous. While lacking to a great extent the if 
sombre features which make “The War of the Worlds” impressive, it possesses an 4) 





4) ae geet sgt 
. atmosphere distinctly its own. rt) 
"’ Mr. Wells has done his work well, and the book is certain of a warm welcome 
#9 from those whom “The Time Machine,” and, later, “‘ The Wheels of Chance,” taught * 
;) to look with pleasant anticipation for books bearing his name. i) 
© an * : " 
: i) The French Revolution. i\ 
j r\ } . oe . ° , eee 4 
f" By Jusrin H. McCartuy. Vol. Il. Completing the Work. pp. viii., 1) 
] ‘ lees ‘ P i 4 
i! 700. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 Dy 
ates ai ‘ 
' Has all the beauties of Mr. McC arthy’s best style—M. ¥. Press " 
") Mr. McCarthy’s descriptions of in idents in the sweep of events are dramatic Mu 
;) and vivid. His narrative is brisk, picturesque, and vigorous. . . . The headings of i 
i ., the chapters and of the pages are in many instances exceptionally felicitous, and the «4 
'. author has succeeded in presenting a notably clear and distinct picture of the many ye 
"forces which were operating at that epoch.—Avook/yn Times. NN 
i\ DN 
' » + - a iN 
: i — ' — i) 
, The Sack of Monte Carlo. i 
i i) An Adventure of To-Day. By WALTER FRITH, Author of “In Search ) 
/ i) of Quiet.” pp. vili., 244. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. i) 
j “y It is a very biisk bit of fiction and will interest the reader thoroughly, for the 
Ne ] > . rn ' 
i « Story is well told.—Brook/yn Eagle. <y 
: f Told with an amusing seriousness and frequent and delightful flashes of dry f. 
‘' humor, making it a merry and an entertaining tale, and a tribute to Mr. Frith’s "9 
V #) happy faculty of invention.—Detroit Free Press. 7) 
i! i) Told in a rollicking, devil-may-care sort of style, full of dry humor and clever- i) 
y i" ness)... 4 \ capital story, capitally told.—/udianapolis News. “y 
\ . : 1 
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“ The Vintage. 
y A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. By E. F. BENso> 
¥ Author of * Limitations,” “The Judgment Books,” ete. With Illust: 
i os a mt 4} — 
\ tions. pp. vill., 474. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
if (he romance is of a stalwart and yet touching fibre seldom seen in latter 
\/ ls of ts sort CA rs Tin s-Hfera 
/ Mr. Benson seems in his latest novel to have grown out of all recognition, t 
nT stan set by his pre a ks | been surpassed to such an extent tha 
ry lhe \ o might almost be th f a new writer. ‘The reader who ha 
wi uid any special attention to his development is torn between contemplation of 
if fact and sheer enjoyment of the story. Our novelist has achieved many effect 
\/ unusual in the fiction of the day, weaving them into his narrative of adventure 
yy tactfully ar d sympathetically that they are of signal importance to the knitting 
“ the tale into an harmonious whole. Neither adventure nor local color predominat 
Y but the patriotic Greeks play out their thrilling drama in an environment which « 
“ty ns and enhances all that they do. The characters are drawn with clearness, t 
/ tale moves rapidly, and a freshness as of the Greek mountains and vales bl 
\! through the b k.—M. Y. 7 
\ | | 
© Spé inish John. 
‘i! _ , 3 ; : — — 
Y Being a Memoir, now First Published in Complete Form, of the Ean 
“i Life and Adventures of Colonel John McDonell, Known as * Spanis| 
“ John,” when a Lieutenant in the Company of St. James of the Reg 
“| ment Irlandia, in the Service of the King of Spain, Operating in Italy 
" , : , . ; 

By WILLIAM MCLENNAN. Illustrated by F. DE MYRBACH. pp. xii 

271. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
No: a 
4, Celebrated Trials. 
/) By HENRY LAUREN CLINTON, Author of “ Extraordinary Cases.”” With 
i) Nine Portraits. pp. xil., 638. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
din Loy ~ R( 
"’ , 
) The athe r has left no need to write up his subject. He marshals the prelimi 
oy nary facts in each case clearly and dispassionate sly, and then lets the story in a great 
. measure tell itself. The author has relied to a considerable extent upon extracts 
#. from the newspapers of the day, to which his own matter supplies the links as well 
j) as a running commentary. ‘The effect of this method is that his pictures have the 
i' old-time coloring and atmosphere, and we see the events, as it were, in their proper 
“4 pe rspective. San Francisco Bulletin. 
UN 
49 l ts bd : 
fr AOTTALIC. 
My — ' . 
dy A Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. pp. x., 339. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
i Sax, 
dy Ornamental, $1 25. 
iN Chis is far and away one of the best historical romances we have had since the 
f. revival of historic romances set in. A more absorbing story could scarcely be 
j) imagined.—J/nverior, Chicago. 
rh) Ihe story is delightful from beginning to end, tender and pathetic, at one mo- 
f a z D > 
“, ment the embodiment of delicate feeling, at another stirred with war's alarums and 
f vivid dramatic action.—Dzad, Chicago. 
") Mr. Chambers has superimposed on his foundation of fact a charming and 
#) graceful structure of art. ‘The heroine, Lorraine, is not easily forgettable ; and in a 
i) truly poetic and convincing manner, the author has identified her with the province 
i) for which she is ready to give her heart’s blood.— Book Buyer, N. Y. 
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Four for a Fortune. 


A Tale. By ALBERT LEE, Author of “ Tommy Toddles,” ete. pp. viii., 
269. Illustrated by F.C. YOUN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
The story is one of adventure and of treasure-hunting. A French sailor comes 
to New York having in his possession a half-burned chart, the writing on which he 
is unable to make out: he falls in with two Americans, to whom he shows his map, 
and they manage to locate the probable spot designated on the chart. The four 
start in search of the treasure and have many thrilling and startling adventures both 
on land and on sea, the locality of the action being for the most part the picturesque 
little French colony of St. Pierre-Miquelon, off the south coast of Newfoundland. 


r ry - r 
Wonder Tales from Wagner. 

Told for Young People. By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, Author of “ The 

Story of the Rhinegold.” Illustrated. pp. xviii., 189. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 25. 

Miss Chapin’s idea of reducing to a compact and readable form the more or less 
involved stories of Wagner's operas is one that met with pronounced success in her 
first book, ** The Story of the Rhinegold.”’ “Wonder Tales from Wagner”’ is 
planned upon much the same lines, and forms an invaluable companion volume 
to its predecessor. ‘Told with singular simplicity and grace, these stories of the 
old gods have all the charm of modern fairy-tales, and are, moreover, of great as 
sistance in the study of Wagner and Wagner's operas. 


The Lion of Janina; 


Or, The Last Days of the Janissaries. A Turkish Novel. By MAuURUS 
JOKAT, Author of “ The Green Book,” “ Black Diamonds,” etc. Trans- 
lated by R. NISBET BAIN. pp. viii., 295. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

An admirable piece of historical novel writing.—BAoston Advertiser. 

It is a stirring, fascinating story ; a curious blending of roses and blood, love 
and hate, fidelity and treachery, courage and cruelty; of the delights of the harem 
and of brutal butchery. Moreover it is a valuable and graphic description of Turk- 
ish misrule.—Arook/yn Standard - Union. 

[he book abounds in stirring and tremendous scenes and affords some fine 
studies of Oriental and Greek character. ... It is a vigorous and fascinating novel, 
and represents very successfully the striking group of Turkish stories that Jékai has 
given to literature.—Brook/vn Eagle. 


Ribstone Pippins. 

A Novel. By MAXWELL GRAy, Author of “The Silence of Dean 

Maitland.” pp. ii., 148. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

It is a delightful book.— Brooklyn Standard - Union. 

From the thrilling interest of “The Silence of Dean Maitland” to the fresh 
rural charm of * Ribstone Pippins” is a long distance, and it is perhaps the highest 
praise that may be accorded Maxwell Gray to say that in this her latest book she 
has written a simple story of homely folk that in every way equals the work which 
made her famous.—A. ¥. Press. 

A more charming succession of landscapes, like a series of aquarelles, than 
occur in the course of “ Ribstone Pippins” are seldom to be encountered in any 
story....Itis a pastel of country life, fresh with the cloud and sun and blowing 
rain, softened with moonlight, vague with mysterious twilight, one with the march of 
the wheeling stars. Like these rosy fruits it holds the ripeness.of the summer 
season and the fragrance of sun and soil.—Afi/waukee Sentinel. 
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MeLean. 


The Great Stone of Sardis. 


Pictures 


from Photographs. 


on special paper, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, bound 


Oe 


back and paper label. Only 100 copies printed 


Paton’s account of a journey through the island is one of the most delight 
which has been published in some time. 
note-book, but with an alert imagination and the appreciation of 
one ol to-day, 
With these admirable qualifications he couples ; 


attractive descriptions. — MWashingi 


He travelled not al 
with his eyes anc 
1 scholarly antiquarian, before whom there were always two Sicilys 


emote yesterday. 


School-Boy Life in England. 
American View. y JOHN CORBIN. 


loth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Colored Top, $1 25. 


Hands. 
Life in the United States Navy. 
uthor of a Horse 


to 


Foot, and Dragoons.” 
O7 this Bulli fli.) 


Large 4to, Cloth, 


Marchesi and Music 


Passages from the of a Famous Singing-Teac By MATHILD! 
With an Introduction by MASSENET. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2 


* Elements of Literary Criticism. 


‘English Words.” 





JOHNSON, Author of 

16mo, Cloth, 80 cents. 

It is explicit, terse, and therefore of distinct value.—Arovk/yn Eagle. 

Professor Johnson has done an excellent piece of work. ... We will answer un 
reservedly for the spirit of this little book, for its high purpose, and for its general 
usefulness in the hands of any competent reader or teacher.—Churchman, N. Y. 
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York better than Mr. Matthews, and 
1 isand different aspects with an 
ctston and fancy. Hts little tales recall the admuirabi. 
fame of Dickens. 
always the princtpal subject of them, and one could 
ways the principal personage. To better serve the pur] 


I. 
th 


long ago latd the foundation of 


the episodes are as varied as one may wish; thes 


‘ 


is pleasing. Some of them possess a deltéate 


that we gladls t as examples to our ow 


scription barmomye with the plot,to the great profit of both, 








OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR. Illustrated by T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Each chapter is a story, each character a living human being 
bright, crisp dialogue 
f the speaker, and fits the surroundings to perfection. Whether gray 


in the great metropolis is as clear-cut as a cameo bs 


the touch of a skilled artist ; every bit of the 


HIS FATHER’S SON. A Novel of New York. Illustrated by T. pe THuLs 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Che dialogue is remarkably good, and the satiric touches admirable 

Notable for keen, concentrated characterization.—Boston Fourn 

A very interesting tale, drawn with power and graphicness.—Avrocklyn Standard -Union 

A wonderfully truthful picture of certain phases of life in the American metropolis, and 
s as simple and direct as that of a Greek play Saturday Evening Gazette, Bosto 


I 
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VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. Illustrated by W. T. SmepDLey. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
In ‘ Vignett f{ Manhatta Mr. Matthews renders twelve impressions of New 
admirable clearness and much grace Krom the collection a vivid picture may be dra 
great city under summer and winter skies, of its unrest and immense variety of interest 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. MATTHEWS : 


TALES OF FANTASY AND FACT. With AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with 
un Illustration by A. B. Frosr. Post 8vo, Other Essays on Other Isms. \it! 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, &1 oo. 

ASPECTS OF FICTION, and Other Vent- THE ROYAL MARINE. An Idy! of Narra 
ures in Criticism. Post Svo, Cloth, Or- gansett Pier Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, O 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 

THE STORY OF A STORY, and Other THE DECISION OF THE COURT. \ 
Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna Comedy. Illustrated. Cloth, Ornamental 
mental, $1 25 50 cents. 

STUDIES OF THE STAGE. With Portrait. THIS PICTURE AND THAT. A Comedy 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cts 


IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. 4 tor Illustrated. r12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, so cents. 


$1 50 namental, $1 oo 
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** All Hands.’’ Pictures of 
United States Navy. Lar; 
Ornamental, Full Gilt, $5 00 


Che whole poetry, romance, hardsl 
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Books on the «= « 
United States Navy 


By RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM 


Life in the 


re 4to, Cloth, 


Pp, ex l 
ure, pal ind peril of naval life are exposed 
large-scale and striking pictures, which succee ve | 
in great number and variety, with the rapidity of a 
firing gun / iry World, Bostoi 
rhe series is both instructive and « rtaining I 
deals with every phase of life aboard the modern man-of 
ranging from grave to gay, from peace to war, from cabil 
forecastle. .. . Mr. Zogbaum’s lively pictures afford us a 
excellent means of studying the life on board of ** Un 
Sam’'s”’ new ironclads, and the publishers have grouped thei 
conveniently in one of the season’s handsomest gift-books.- 
) } ve 
vA Cn ig 
One of the most noteworthy and fascinating of this 
f season's rich array of art-books Chis tall folio, h o 
the richness and h irmony of its out vard garb of the be aut 
\ i \ within, is a striking revelation of how fairly Mr. Zogba 
} fj | = | has won his spurs as one of the foremost modern delinea 
f be < tors of naval and military life No better mode of story 
Qa~ telling can be fancied than is given in this series of full-page 
NY and double-page drawings, each of which is as full of life a1 


‘ B spirit as it 1s accurate in detail.—Z 


By JAMES BARNES 


Naval Actions of the War of 1812. With 2: Full-pag 


by CarLtton T. CHAPMAN, printed in tint or color, and 12 Reproductions 
of Medals. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4 50 


lo revive the memories of the great deeds of our forefathers by land and sea is to foster 
m, and this Mr. Barnes has done with admirable taste and spirit here We comn | 
me earnestly to young and old.—//artford Courant 
If one were to iff the invigorating airs of the sea ai feel like ing he midst of 
naval battle hout the danger of intercepting shell or shot, it is only necessary end a 
yr so over the new book of James Barnes V. Y. Maitland Exp 


By J. D. JERROLD KELLEY 
The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea People. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


\n interesting, discursive volume of nautical lore based on a long acquaintance w 


sea, and brought skilfully up to date 


Mr. Kelley is by no means inferior to his distinguished predecessors in deli 
and force ali that relates to the modern ship’s company. He finds in them ample n 


1 volume which, from the point of view of contrast and literary merit, elevates him to a high level as 


1 writer on sea topics. —WV. Y. Evening Post. 
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The illustrations are many and are all first rate. —.V. V. 7yibun 


Vews, N. \ 
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neating with vigor 
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Books on the « « 
United States Army 


By FREDERIC REMINGTON 


Pony Tracks. With Illustrations by th 
Author 8vo, Half Cloth, Ornamental, 
SI! 





75- 

Mr. Kemington, mounted on his pony, tracks aroun 
nany unknown places. You get < and vivid pictures 
Mexican ranches, y have hunting adventures, episodes 
nilitary devotion, and all the bright pictures of the far 

West life... . This rapid pen work is none the less able 
use there is no premeditat If that were not 
ficient, we have added Mr. Kemington’s brightest and most 
ng sketcl fe a 
Those who love the nturous will find a rare 
harm in these inimitable etches by Mr. Remington. 
B n Adve } - . 


By ELIZABETH B. CUSTER 


Boots and Saddles ; or, Life in Dakota with General Custer. With 
Portrait of General Custer. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


\ book of adventure is interesting reading, especially when it is all true, as is the case with ‘‘ Boots 
and Saddles.” . . . Mrs. Custer does not obtrude the fact that sunshine and solace went with her to 
tent and fort, but it inheres i er narrative none the less, and as a consequence ‘‘ these simple annals 
of our daily life,”’ as she calls them, are never dull nor uninteresting. —vangelist, N.Y. 

We have no hesitation in saying that no better or more satisfactory life of General Custer c 

we been written Indeed, we may as well speak the thought that is in us, and say plainly that we 
know of no biographical work anywhere which we count better than this It is enriched in every 
chapter with illustrative anecdotes and incidents, and here and there a little life story of patheti 
interest is told as an episode ee eee 11 A 


OTHER BOOKS BY MRS. CUSTER 
Following the Guidon. [jjustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 so. 
Tenting on the Plains. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $i 50. 


By RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life at Home and 
Abroad. With Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


Every military man, regular or volunteer, will be delighted with the book And persons unfa 
miliar with encampments and battles will relish its light-hearted but instructive contents.—.V. } 
urnal of Comm 
All who have served in the army of the United States, both during the ¢ | War and since 
will be delighted with ‘* Horse, Foot, and Dragoons.” —Christian Advocate, N. \ 
rhe illustrations are equal to the text, and both convey strikin 
United States.—LZvangelist, N. Y 


g pictures of military life in the 
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. . * > 
Five Creat Periodicals | 
Postage free to all subscrib- z 

ers in the United States, HABPERS? WEEKLY 

Canada, and Mexico... . tee hi ee | 7 

Terms per year , 


Harper’s Magazine, = $4 00 | yi 
Harper’s Weekly, - 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, - - 4 00 


“4 “ -is ~ 


Literature, - = = 400 
Harper’s Round Table, | 00 


(Month 





Steadtiy growing in excel- | LITERATURE. A bound volume of Harper’ s 








é each year, until to-day it [ot pare Spee Se Weekly forms a complete pic- 
Harper's Magazin?) bas no || Price 10 cents a copy S400 a year tortal lustory of one sear of the 
equal etther in thts land or al ‘ ot = ia world’s listors The Week!) 
any other —Christian Work, a ¥ bas no rival—Omaha Bee. 
1H | 
N.Y | | 
i {| 
, aan || i\| au 
In the “ Bazar the ‘latest | i| The Round Table stands in 
wews of the fashionable world iit , the front rank of American 
1s told with a fulness of detail li guventle publications —-N. Y. 
that 1s sure to interest—N. Y. || Pubichea be HARPER» AND| Herald. 
Herald | | BROTHERS New Yor || 








i S PONE ry y v 
HARPERSBAZAR The criticisms on new books are above 


the-average; thev are wise, scholarly, 
digmfied, and fair... . We heartily 
commend the new paper (Literature) to 
the serious attention of our readers — 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
and Bazar in combination to 
any one address, payable 
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advance. 


: : ’ $ 
Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, = = fot gs " ro 


Harper’s Magazine and Weekly, or Harper’s Magazine {| A year, 7 00 
and Bazar, or Harper’s Weekly and Bazar,’ - | Six months, 350 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
A OO) OOO) OO) NNW) NW x 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION s 


OF s 
W. M. Thackeray's Complete Works « 


This New and Revised Edition Comprises Additional Material and Hitherto < 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, Derived from the + 
Author’s Original Manuscripts ‘ 
and Note-books. 


engravings and wood 

NE W DRAWID 

ind several F IMILES « 

ll as PorTRAITS of the r | 
published. The new portraits of 
le that by Maclise in the ] 
kindly consented to its reproduction 
Che first volume was pul 

15, and a volume will be 

m April 15, 1899 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 50 per Volume 

PUBLISHED APRIL 15 

VANITY FAIR. A Nove! without a Hero. With Boh dyes Full-page Illustra 

tions by the Author, Eleven Wood-cuts, a Fa ile Letter, a New Portrait 

(Reproduced on this Page), and a .B i¢ graphical al rien duction by Mrs, RITCHIE. 
SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER 

2. Pendennis, ‘T" ynvivet*"" | 6, Contributions to Punch. 10. Virginians. 

3. Yellowplush Papers, Etc. | 7. Esmond, Etc. 11. Philip, Etc. 

4. Barry Lyndon, Etc. 8. Newcomes. 12. Denis Duval, Etc. 

5. Sketch Books, Etc. 9. Christmas Books, Etc. | 13. Miscellanies, Etc. 
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HERBERT S. STONE & CO.”"S NEW BOOKS 





THE LONDONERS 


A Novel of English Society. By Robert HICHENS 12mo, $1.50 
I new ume by the author of *‘ The Green Carnation ” and ‘‘ Flar * is in Mr. Hicher ighter s al ma 
It treat { smart Lond ciety, in town and at Ascot, extremely clever and witty manner In contrast to the usual 
ety! Mr. Hichens has made his book the story of how a woman tried to get eut of society 
j J 
Lil 


FLAMES: a |! lon Fantasy I2mo., nd Edition, $1.50. 


HERE AND THERE AND 
PLAYS EVERYWHERE 
PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT | Reminiscences by Mrs, SHERWOOD, autl 


\n Epistle to Posterity.” With many 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. Two volumes, with BR: ,’ : , ; 
: rations trom rare prints and eariy | i OTs 
Portrait. 12mo, cloth, in a box, $2.50. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 2.50 


Mrs. Sherwood, who has, during her life in Americ 
: broad, known almost every distinguished political and | 
troduction Although this is the first time his work has ary figure of the last half of the century. has put toget! 


pu g 


Mr. Shaw is too well known in this country to require an 


appeared in book form, his reputation as a satirist and wit has | great many of her reminiscences. Many of these ramb 
gossipy papers appear for the first time in this volume I 


1 thoroughly established through those of his plays which ibject matter covers a wide range at New 
subject matter covers 1 at New 
! 





have been produced in this country. The present volumes | with celebrities before the war, t days of M 
contain nearly all of the plays which Mr. Shaw has written, Suerite of Savoy, now Queen of Italy. a 
. : trated by many —- itherto 1 , and from 
uding ‘‘ Arms and the Mar pictures, especial given to Mrs her dist 
guished fr ends 
A Book for Beginners and Others. By H. J. WHIGHAM, Amateur Golf Champion of America, 18o¢ 


1897. Illustrated with seventy-five full-page Cinematograph pictures of the most promine 

Golfers in the country in play. 12mo,$1.50 

The book is not intended to compete at all with the classic works on the subject, such as Badminton. But it give 
concise form suggestions and directions for beginners and for older players, without being overburdened \ 
‘ ion and detail. It addresses itself especially to the needs of American players, and the subjects of its many illustrat 
are chosen for the most part from among them. 


A REALIZED IDEAL A BRIDE OF JAPAN 





4 mass of 





By JULIA MAGRUDER, author of ‘‘ The Princess | By-CARLTON DAWE. 12mo, cloth, with a desig 

Sonia.” ‘* The \ et,” et 16mo, $1.25 in yellow and white, $1.so 

In the title of tl atest volume, Miss ore r, in a way, A very remarkable novel by Carlton Dawe, the scens 
makes the cor n that she is an old-fashioned writer At | whicl aid in Japan. An Englishman, having busin« 
least she is t modern in some of the unpleasant meanings | there, falls in love with a Japanese girl who is nota ge 
ff the word. In her book “ideals” are sometimes to be | Against the advice of all his friends he marries her, and 

realized,”’ and the whole story is an unobtrusive protest story concerns their life afterwards. It is admirably str 
n favor of sweetn and of sentiment im fiction and n ing, and nothing could be more fascinating tha 

picturesque background 
BY THE SAME 1U THOR 
\nd Other Stori 16mo, $1.25 A Romance of War and Adventure By Jou 


BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, author of ‘* The Clas! 


PRISCILLA’S LOVE-STORY | Arms,”’ ‘‘ The Hispaniola Plate,” ‘‘In the D 


By HARRIET PREsCoTT SporrorD. Cloth, 16mo of Adversity,” ‘‘A Gentlemanly Adventur 
$1.00 et Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

The announcement of a new story from Mrs. Harriet This latest work of Mr. Blound lle-Burton is sure 
Prescott Spofford’s pen is sure to be welcomed by her large | pronounced by its readers as an excellent tale of advent 
circle of | admirer * Priscilla’s Love Story” isa slight tale, TI tory is told in a breezy manner with plenty of 
but full of cheerful and delicate sentiment color, and is more or less suggestive of Stevenson's romat 


WHAT SIAISIE KNEW. A New Novel by Henry James. 12mo. Third edition, $1.50 

THE JESSAMY BRIDE, by F. Frankfort Moore. 12mo. New edition just ready, $1.50 

THE DATSINATION OF THERON WARE, by Harold Frederic. 12mo. Twenty-ninth thousand, $1 50 
MENTICULTURE, the A-B-C of True Living, by Horace Fletcher. 12mo. Twentieth thousand, $1 00 
HAPPINESS, A Successor to Menticulture, by Horace Fletcher. t2mo. Fifth thousand, $1.00 
CHECKERS, A Hard-Luck Story, by Henry M. Blossom, Jr. 16mo. Fifteenth thousand, $1.25 

THE SMART SET, Correspondence and Conversations, by Clyde Fitch. 16mo. New Edition, $1 00 








CHICAGO HERBERT S. STONE & CO. New york 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School New York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by Smit ir, Wells, ‘Hesle 
Miss MARY SCHOONMAKER, Pr pa ’ 
Oct. 4 241 Lenox Ave., corner of 122d St 


+ Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupi 
6 West 48th Street and annex 


Home - Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





The Misses Graham School eparation per! ivantages. Re 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day S« Dr ad ae Cache on ke Com t 607 Fift Ave 
r Gir Establishe 11816. 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square 
ret School for Boys. 

¥ : Catalog tior Principal, ARTHUR 

Comabem®. schoo! re sites i Ww ILLIAMS, Yale 77. 15 West 43d Street 
ily and chool ) ; s {oth vear 
Miss Day and Miss REED, Principals 32 W. 40th St 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 
Miss Annie Brown’s 





Boarding and D wr Gir Primary, Preparatory, Boarding and Day S« for G 
' ix ind Nit SK AL Department Preparat f i 
‘ ege. Special Courses. 30, 32, 34 East 57th St 
711-713-715-717 FIFTH AVENUI 
Leslie Morgan's 
The va School for Girls. day Se Sol f r Gir Thor Eng 
» Prep atic te t ( 2 Pr ira 5 Cone 
/ choo Mind- Training a spec eature; also ( 
160-162 West 74th Str G ‘ I (aug I & 
7 13 and 15 West 86th Str 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss MARY E. MERINGTON, 


{ Principa 
Miss RUTH MERINGTON, | . The ‘Stanhope - -Wheatcroft Dramatic School 
szenOox venue, corner ot ath street. | Simmer Term ) May 
Fal Faun comaeninn Get er 17 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. ADELINE STANHOPE, WH ATCROFT, Directre 
ns October 5 Ps 1440 Broad 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 


vlidated Empire The > Dr imatic Schoo 
ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. English and Class , pe ms Pp! 

t KLIN H. SARGEN es. » Theatre, Ne 
School. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Welle K , Pres., .> e Theatre, N \ 


Primary Department. Resident pupils. 43 W.47th St 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 
The Misses Wreaks 


ied School for Girls. College-Preparatory. Kindergarten Half r from New 
r Mrs. F. SCHWEDLER BAKNEsS. it st 73d St. 
PELHAM MANOR 








Miss Julia A. Willey (Home School). 
MISS WATSON and MISS FORBES, day scl 


Academic and Elective Courses. 
135 West 70th Street NEW YORK. 
The Misses Moses St. Austin’ s School (.J/r/ita 
Boarding and Day School for pow gr Prepares for Barnard Rev. G. E. QUAILE, M.A.,, Head Ma So 
r colleges. 617 and 649 Madison Avenue Wier Weer te HTON, STATION I 








School of the Sisters of the Church, Cathedral School of St. Mary. 
1 und Day School for Girls. rimary, secondary, 

» departments. kor Gir 

Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street 








Ss rban situation with cit, 


St. Mary’s School (//1 TELE Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principa 





g and Day School for Gir ls. Collegiate, Preparatory, GARDEN Ciry, L. I 
PH Preparation for Callege. Special Courses. 
ddress the S1s *ERIO } and 8 East 46th Street. 
NOES ey NR SURREY, Sones Mast ot Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls 
“THE CASTLE * Miss C. E. Mason, L.L.M., Prit 
bi. Ruel School. 101 s fr N. ¥..City. PARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSO 
th year Primary, Academic, and College-Preparatory 
( rses Limited number of resident pupi 
Miss ELEANOR Boesé, Principal. Home Institute. 
26 East 56th Street Ps Boar ding and Day School for Gir College Preparat 
{Art. Re-oy Sel 1) 





Nin ; ‘i W. METCALF, Principa 

Miss M. E. Rayson, B.A. lARRYTOWN-ON- Heupso> 

Boarding and Day School for Girl Small Classes. Co 
Preparation. Special students admitted. 176 West 75th St 

Rye Seminary. | 
- R For particulars, add 

Classical School for Girls. Mrs. S.J. Lire, The Misses Srows Ryt 

Boarding and day pupils. 16th year. English, Science, Art, 

Language courses, Certificate admits to college 


Un 
illed opportunities for the study of Music. Home care and Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 


cial recreation. HELEN M,. ScoviLLe, Epitn L,. Cooper, Refers to Hon. J. H. CHoate and Dr. H. W. Manis 
Principals. 2034 Fifth Avenue. SING-SING-ON-HwUpso 
Schools and ( ges continued on next pa 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 
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College, 
Aurora 
Cayuga 
Lake, 
N. v 


for young women in this ntry Found 1 im 18 68 by ap tha 


SH. NKR NIN. SII SIRI 
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A VILLIAM EVER&TT WATERS, Ph.D., Pr 





The Cayuga Lake Military Academy 

1O1lst year pens September 13, 1898. College- Preparatory. 
Liberal rates. Noextras. I catalogue, etc., addr 

Tut SUPERINTENDENT, 


AUROKA-ON-CAYUGA 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


5th year. Prepares for Colleges and Government Sct 


rhorough business course Open al wr. Military Instruc 
wr, U. S. Army Officer, detailed by War Department For 
strated catalogue, apply t« 


Colonel L. H. ORLEMAD LA. M., Ph.D., Principal, 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON. 


Worrall Hall. 


\ Military Boarding-School 
Col. C. J. Wassee, A.M., Prin. 





PEEKSKILL. 


Riverview Academy. 
62d year Prepares t ughly for College, the Goverr 
ment nc iden lies, and Bus ine U.S. Army officer detailed 
t Ri é y Secretar f War 
JOSEPH B. “BI BEE, A.M., Principa 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


Lyndon Hall School for Girls. 
ge-Preparatory Courses. Circular gives 
artic ir ‘Samm EL W. Buck, A.M. POUGHKEEPSIE. 


St. John’s Summer School. 


10th Se hn, Summer of 1898, at St. John’s School. In 
exc i cea ( e ( 
Excepti for dy Apply t 
( Woe. VERBECK, 
MANLIUS. 


Houghton Seminary for Young Women. 
] partic irs, addre 


CLINTON. 


Mountain Summer: School of Law, 
Surveying and Engineerit Cragsmoor, Ulster Co. Course, 


$50. Winter and Corre stam 16 nce School, 112 W. 96th St.,N.Y. 


Elmira College for Women. Opens Sept. 14, 1898. 


Courses classical and scientif« hor 





igh preparation re 
rk. Number of students restricted. Ad 
Music and Art. Steam heat, electric light, elevator. 
Large endowments and scholarships. Terms moderate. 
A. C. MacKenzig, D.D., President. ELMIRA, 


red gh- grade 








NEW YORK (continued) 


Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
seminary Academic ind 
Graduate courses. Depart 

ts of Music and Art. 
icate adr its to Welles 
Smith, a Vassar co 








vear opens September 


21, 1898 


Miss Mary ALIcE KNox, Principal 











rr 
Female Academy. 
meee 1814. Boarding and Day School. Three « 
ertificate enters t 





at Wellesley (x 
issed suildi Equipment « 
ogue, address 

\. PLymMpTon, Principal, 


155 Wa ngton Avenue, ALBA> 








Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 


Opens September 28, 1898 Ar 
the st desirable school feature 
For circulars, apply to 

M May F. BENNETT, 


exceptional school, 
20 miles from New \ 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill M 
rt} General Training or Preparation for College 


Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
KINGSTON-ON-Hvt 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 


The school year began Thursday, September 23, 1897 


Keble School for Girls. 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. Twe 
I | year begins Thursday, September 15, 1898 
Miss Mary J. JACKSON, 








SYRACt 





Granger Place School for Girls. 

Special attention given to college preparatior Ce 
admits to leading colleges without examination. At aC 
course wit diploma. Music, Art, Gy 
$600 a year I'wenty-second year. 

SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amberst), Principal. 

CANANDAK 





masium, eX 


St. sgue’ School. 
nder the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation f 
» eges. Special i and Courses of College St 
Spectal ‘advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W Boyp, Principal. 





DeLancey School for Girls. 
19th year opens September 21. Ideally located, thorous 
pped rhree complete courses: College-Preparat 
Literary, Musical. Write for the catal 
Miss M.S. SMART, Principal, 
Hamilton Heights, GENE\ 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Vrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Spec 
d ar courses. Preparation for College and Europe 
lress Mrs. JANE GREY Hype, BINGHAMTO> 








We will insert your advertisement 
in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, s« 
dollars and fifty cents; three times, six dollars and sevent 
five cents each insertion; twelve times, five dollars and sixt 
three cents each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 





Schools and Colleges continued on next page 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 





Tee Commonwealth Avenue School. 


Home and Day School for Girls. The _ sses Gil 
panei 324 Comnx ilt Aver , Bost 
Miss Chamberlayne’s 
bay for Girls. 

253 Comr ealt A ve e, Bo 
Beaten Normal School of Gymnastics 
ished in 1889 by the late Mr Mary Her 
ear began September 28 Addre 
\my Morris Homans, Director, 9 Appleton St., Bos 


After Sept. 1, Mass. Charit e Me nic A c. B 
Huntington Avenue. 


Posse Gymnasium. 





Miss Frances V Emerson’ s 


1 Davy School for Gi 


The Cambridge School. 


\ Select School for Girls. Cr 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the 





MAN, 


18 Newbury Street, Bosto 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 








0 broadly planned « rse of st f e practica 
tion of young women, < fluence f refined 
( is ation and oversig ‘ ce the tr 
heir distinctive d ie life 
I ited catalogue 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
AUBURNDALE (tet es from Bost 

Quincy Mansion School for Girls. 

\dmirably located near the sea in the historic city of Quin« 


n the famous Quincy Mansion. Send for circular. 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., 


Post Office Address, WOLLASTON, 





Wheaten Seminary for Young Women. 





sports, ¢ 
tary arrangements. 5 
d, 45 minutes fron oston. 
gins Sept. 14, 1898. For illustrat 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, 








rho rough preparation for Kindergarten work 
e. Theory and practice combined 

t special ability. Diploma establisl 

lent. Number limited. Post-Gradu 








work 


competency 


‘The Elms,” 1 some, bo and Music School 
Gir Eng > r 


lar and Elective Courses, Literary, Scientific, Classical, 
( here bvesarators Pupils also fitted for inced cours 
( “ Excellent advantages rt and Music 
oratory, Observatory,Gymnasi » Bo 





Freebel School and Kindergarten Normal Class. 


vears 


liss ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 80 West St., WORCESTER 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


\ thorough education with good home influence. 
Established 1869. Miss Ipa F Fosts R, l Prt 
Illustrated circular. Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, ” 


ipals, 


GREENFIELD. 


Schools and C 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs. Comegys's and Miss Belt s 
ure ind Day S« | for Girls re-open October 1, 
Stud its prep tired f« rCol ege. 





Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, 


Walnut Lane School on Wellesley tte opted 


Pre ng er ha College idemic and Spec ( 
Re " ptember 28 Addne 

Mi me 4 B. Ricnarps, Principa 

Mi ss SARA LOUIS! PrRacy, Associate 


Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


St. Luke's School. 














Bey ired by us for « i r 
m. rejecte \ home school; n € Remark 
Litht sit 1 Cammy ft sev Ca ng, swim 
skating. Fine gymnasium For tra catalogue 
dress CHARLES Hl. StRovuT, 
bt ET¢ ear P 
Cheltenham Military Academy, 
ir i in t V > i ze 
en i trated catalog 
JOUN C, < Onc 
Ogontz School for woung Ladies. 
Opens September 29. n 1850 Pwenty 1 
ites from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cit 


cular, apy y to Principal 
FRANCES E, BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with Degree xg ! t 

(B.S.),and Arts (A.B. Also tl igh prey tratory Instruction. 
Cnancas E. Hyatt, President. CHESTER. 





Swarthmore Grammar School. 


\ co-educational Academic and College-Prepar 
N 








(Friends’) Healthful situation and climate s ie build 
ir I agg at of hisbaiiniance throughout. Suburban to 
Philadel p Terms moderate. For catalogue, address 


ARTHUR ‘TL TOMLINSON, Principal, 
SWARTHMORE 





OHIO. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Established 1856. 
The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
L ige, Literature, History, Mu , and Art. Elective 


courses in study Preparation f« ti Rereten travel. Address 
Mrs. H. THAN! MILLER, 








Kenyon Military Academy. 
rhe oldest, largest, and best equippe d 
3 1 Ohio. Close and careful ae ik 
I nanners. Thorough preparation college 
lllus. catalogue free. H. N. Hivvs, eM uM. he went GAMBIER 





ealt Be esd 





Miss ecg pom School for Girls. 

Prepares fi 
Fa l term egins Ravtcenber 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND 


99 


Harcourt Place Seminary for Girls. 

len scholarships wi e awarded June 1 to the successful 
ipplicants. They reduce cost of tuition and board one-half 
One-half of the Ohio girls o were graduated with honor 
from Wellesley College last June were prepared at Harcourt 
Place Seminary. Write for particulars, 

Mrs. Apa I. Aver HI ts, B.A., Principal, GAMBIER. 


yntinued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & « 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Baird’ s Institute See Girls 


es from N.Y y iry, Academic, and College 
pucanccnean isse Ne ding steam heat, incandescent 
light, gymnasiur 26th year. Circular NORWALK 


Mademoiselle de la Perriere’s School for Girls 
Special advantage in Frencl Beautiful locati Reference, 
President DwiGour, of Yale “pall GEPORT 


Boxwood School for Girls. 

College- Preparatory and Elective Course. Native Fren¢ 
M cand Art. I y equipped Gymnasi 

Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLI 


Lp Lye 
Woodside emewnp 
Re pe septe 2 
I . 8700 to BROO 
Miss Saka J. Smit, Prit 
TLAr 





Miss Low’s Boarding and Day School 
Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Pri 
The Misses Vinton’s School for Girls 
RIDGE } 


Rosemary Hall. 
\< ntry S« f 


ith year begins October 1, 1898 
Miss Rt Rees, P 
\W N KI 
Ingleside— A Schews for Girls 
Ope 7 Se lf-vear be n Febr 


i 
Mr Woe. D. BLAcK, Patrone 
New MILFor»D, Litchfield ¢ 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Chevy Chase French and English School 
for sir Suburb t t ton Fren the x 


Mile. L. M. BoutiGny, Prine 
M C. PeTTricrew, A tant Pri 
City Po t-Office, W ASHINGTON 


National Park Seminary for Young Women. 


r of Washington, D. ¢ Collegiate and Ser y 
rf rse Beautiful gr m $75,000 buildings \« lt et 
ome $350 to $500. Send for | trated Catalogue 
“It i liberal education t t Washington.” 


W ASHINGTOD 





MICHIGAN. 
The Detroit Home and Day School 


20th vear pened Septen ber 22. Certificate admits to Vas 
Wellesley, and the l versity of Michigar 20 received in the 
chool-family. kuna M LicGcett, A.B., Prir JEANNETTE 
M. LicGetr, Associate, 73 Stimson Place, DETROIT, 


University of Michigan. 


Department of Engineering High-school course required 

for entrance eer il, electrical engineering Tech- 

1 ranches taught by engineers Workshops and all labo 
ratories. Cuas. E, Greent , Dean, ANN ARBOR 


ee ae: 


S HARPER'S MAG 
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COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory Departments Spe 


Courses. 54 Park Place, Newa 


Bordentown Military Institute. 
Between Ne ork and ea seem Capt. T. D. LAn 
( "d’t. Re at LANDON, Principa BORDENTOW 


—— School for Girls 


st ear Preparation for College 
Spec ul Ce rse 
Pr M CREIGHTON, Mi FARRAR 
ENGLE 
The Misses Hickok’s 
Boar rt DD Scho for Gir 
Near N York Cit 
Mort 
Montclair Military Academy. 
I BLANTON C. WELSH, U.S. A., Cor 
1. G. MacVicar, Head Master 
Nik 


Kent Place School for Girls. 


Kent. Certificate admits to Welle 











Smith, ‘ r Mr SARAH WoopMA PAUL (forme 
f Welle College), Principal. Pueitdent.of D 
rectors, ELAN on W. Manis, L.H.D 
SUMMI near New Y 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago Musical College. 

1st r. Music and Dramatic Art. Cat es e 
Dr. | ae oe Central Music 11 ( CAC 
Rockford College for Women. 

Fall te pe s 
i Scientific ¢ 
Music Art i 
fine (Gs i 1 
bles re 

PRESIDE R 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 

An ideal Home School near Chicag bist year A 
NoBLE HILL, Principa W OODSTOCK 





MINNESOTA. 
Home Hall 


me Scho wr Gir ind Young Womer Certificate 





year ope Sept. 15 Six Scholarships ilue 


Terms, $450 OLIV! \peELEeE Evers, Prin MINNEAPOLI 





CANADA. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 


very superior school ‘at moderate expense tjoard a 
Academic Studies. $60 per term or $210 per year Combi 
rate, including, with the above, Piano, Singing, Painting, a 
Elocution, $82 per term, or $300 per year Climate excellent 
-quired. For calendar, address 

tev. E. N. ENGLIsn, M.A., Principal, LONDON 


niinucd on next pa 





























SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


KENTUCKY. 


Beaumont College. 
One of the best of American Girls’ Schools. 


HARRODSBURG. 











The Lewis School for 


STAMMERERS 


Write for our new book, The Origin of Stam- 
mering (140pages) and Souvenir, containing 25 
illustrations and half-tone engravings. Sent 
free te any stammerer for 6c to cover postage. 





13 Adelaide Street, DETROIT. 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
Stud every one. Methods approved 
by leading educators. Experi- 


enced and competent iustruc- 
tors. Takes spare time only. 
Law Three courses, preparatory, 
business, college. An oppor- 
tunity to better your condi 
tion and prospects. Students 
at and graduates everywhere. 
Right years of success. Full 
particulars free. 
me Spragne Correspondence Sehool of 
10 Law, 261 Tel. Bidg,, Detroit, Mich. 


Send Fifteen Cents a three 
months’ trial ents for a to 


**The Book-Keeper”’ 

A handsome 100-page journal devoted 
to the interests of Book -keepers, Cash- 
iers and Business Men generally. It 
will teach you Book-keeping, hort- 
hand, Penmanship, Law, Short Cuts, 
Business Pointers, Amusing Arithme- 
tic, Lightning Calculations, How to 

Counterfeit Money, Ete., Etc. 

Price, $1 ayear Address The Booke 

Keeper Co. Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 














valuable in Proportion to its in 

An “Ageney | fluence. If it merely hears of va 
icies and *lls is something, but if it i 

1 =— ieee that recommend a teacher and rec 


ids you, that is more Ours 
W. "BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends 


A Modern’ Text - Book 


Descriptive Circulars on Application 





I consider the solid geometry illustrations the 
most important improvement in that part of the 
ork that has appeared in any text-book for 
ars.—Hi, L. HopGkins, Professor of Mathe 
matics, Columbian University, W ashington,D.C. 








I have fo zh in it to assure me tl 
ill 5 wt most eful text kK thes 
ect that has ever been | ished. — Geo. 
DANIEL OLps, Professor f Mathemati 
Amherst Cx re rst, Mass 
frank 1 
y J. L. CRITTENDE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. City 


Phillips and Fisher's Geometry 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Harper's Dictionary of Classical Litera- 
ture and Antiquities. Edited by Harry Tuvr 
SN Peck, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language 








and Literature in Columbia University, City of New York 
With the Co-operation of Many Special Contributors. With 

about 15 Illustrations Royal § ] rhree 
uarter Leather, $8 o Iwo Volume loth, $ 





Ihree-quar er Leather, $1 


LATIN 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. Founded on tl 





translation of ‘‘ Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.” ] ed 

k. A. ANprews, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great 
part Rewritten by Cuartton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLE 
Su ym Lae Royal &vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full Russia 
$1 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools, By Cuan 
r. Lewis, Ph.D Large 8vo, Cloth, $4 5 Sheep, 


$s 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By Cuar: 
ton T. Lewis, Ph.D. Sn 


CREEK 


Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, A Greek- 


all 4to, Half Leather, $2 








English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry GrorGe Lippe, 
D.D., and Rosert Scott, D.D., with Co-operation 
Henry Driscer, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia Uni- 





versity, New York Seventh Edition, Revised and Aug 


mented throughout. 4to, Sheep, $10 00 
An Intermediate Greek-English Lexic on, 
founded upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and Scott 





Greek-English Lexicon. Small 4to, Cloth, $3; so: Three 
quarter Leather, $4 00 


A Lexicon Abridged from Liddell and 
Scotts Greek-English Lexicon, The 7wen 
tieth Edition, carefully Revised throughout. With an Ap 
pendix of Proper and Geographical Names. Small 4to, Half 
Leather, $1 25 

Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment: Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, 
Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by Josern He» 
THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Crit 
icism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard 





University. 4to, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, or Three-quarter 
Leather, $6 50 


ENCLISH 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. A Dictior 
English Language, Pronouncing, Etymologica 





ind Explanatory, embracing Scientific and Other Term 


Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old 
English Words. By the Rev. James SrorMoNTH Im 


perial 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 50; Sheep, $6 5 


CENERAL 


Harper's Book of Facts. A Classified Histor 
1 


of the World, embracing Science, Literature, and Art, with 


especial reference to American subject Brought down to 
the vear 1895. Compiled by Joserpn H. WILLsrv Edited 
by Cuartton T. Lewis. Large 8vo, Cloth and Three 
juarter Leather Bindings Sold by Subscription only 


For further information or for a Catalogue of Educational 
Works, illustrated with Authors ortraits, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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THESE PRETTY CHILDREN ARE DAILY WASHED WITH WHITE CLOUD FLOATING SOAP. IT ADDS BLOOM AND 
BRIGHTNESS TO THEIR INNOCENT LIVES. THIS SUPERLATIVE BRAND OF SOAP IS FOUND IN THE 
MOST REFINED AND CULTIVATED HOMES. Maot Onur @y JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, Cwicaco EeTADUSHEO F820 


as" 


a} 


TWANG SOARae 
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THERE Is ONLY ONE 


Price 50Cents 
PONDS EXTRAGL 
U DIRECTIONS Wil 
N EO Cuciusivery BY x 


DS Extract GoNew} 
NOSExresct Co.0F LONDON 


THIS IS IT! with Buff Wrapper. 


Invaluable for all Aches, Pains, Inflammations, 
Catarrhal Trouble and Piles. 




















POND’S EXTRACT CO., NewYork and London. 














DELICIOUS 
DESSERTS. | 








Housekeepers dread to polish ate es, but 
ENAMELINE lightens the task. It is 
ready for use, makes no dust or odor. is 
easily applied with a cloth, and, with very 
little labor, produces a jet black and very 
brilliant gloss. It has the largest sale of 
any stove polish on earth. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK 


MODERN STOVE POLISH 





























May, 1898.—No. 576. 
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~~ your 
thumbs, 


if you've nothing bet- 

(K S ter to do, in the time 

SD; that’s saved by wash- 

ing with Pearline. 

i a sitting in idleness than to spend 

unnecessary time washing with soap, doing 

unhealthy and wearying work. But almost 

every woman has something or other that she 

talks of doing ‘when I get time forit.” Washing 
with Pearline will save time for it. 576 
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It isa 
sure sign 
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when candy 
lovers get their 
heads together 
that the verdict is 
going to be in favor of 


/ Whitman's 









————= 


= 








Never before,in our long experience, have we received 
/ 


Chocolates 
y C. f such flattering encomiums on the cleverness of latest 
| a nd on ections aon dame paps 2 ‘onanei. it ‘. waahd ooo that our eudiea vor 


They are famous wherever there exists ! | to stamp each vehicle with individuality and characte) 


“ : . be Pye od “ is meeting the hearty co-operation of those who appr 
an appetite for pure, delicious candy. \ ciate the finer effects in carriage mode lling. 
Sold everywhere, \ ’e are encouraged to feel that the care exercised ¢ 

. ) 7 } 

I Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate poy i ee jonaencnentti woe 

¢ SAOL ¢ é 
{ is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious \ We gladly furnish details of any class of pleasur 
! 


and healthful. Made instantly with carriage; make original sketches and build after privat 





) boiling water. Y} designs. We make a specialty of mail orders, 
4 itms Son, Ches St.. Phila. \ THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO., 
So Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 1916 Chestant St.. Phils l 83-85 Summer St. Ferdinand F. French, 
{ SS 4 cor. Kingston, only. BOSTON, MASS, 
B= LOE SOE — ID ! ———— - 
42 
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FAC-SIMILE OF Z2PARTMATTRESS 4FT.6IN 
WIDE, 6FT. 31N.LONG 4INCH RORDER. WEIGHT 

4518S. Costs $15.52 IF MADE IN ONE PART 
costs 50°TS Less. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., _‘11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00) "Rite eerrwnere 


Send a postal card for our handsome illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘The Test 
of Time,’’ mailed free for the asking. It gives full particulars regard- 
ing our offer to sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it 
and get your money back if not the equal of any $50.00 Hair Mattress 
in cleanliness, durability and comfort, and if not satisfactory in every 
possible way at the end of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Our name and guarantee on every mattress. Not for sale at stores 


ALL 

| 6 FEET 
| 3 INCHES 
| LONG. 





We have cushioned 25,000 churche end for our book “Church Cushions 


OsTERMOORS&Co. 109 ELIZABETH ST. New York 
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THE, 


> PRUDENTIAL © 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF | 


’ H Represents Food, Shelter, Clothing, 
A Ma ns Li fe Education, and Comfort for his family 


LIFE INSURANCE 


provides the means of making these certain. 


AMOUNTS, $15 to $50,000. BOTH SEXES. ALL AGES, ! to 70. 





Write for Particulars 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


--OF AMERICA... 
JOHN P. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


FS RIA RD fever b: br 
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Speakin; g of Railroad Watches. 


The last official report of the time inspector of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé R. RK. tells a story needing no comment. 
Total number of watches reported in use —1315. Of 
these there are 613 Waltham Watches. The next largest 
number made by any single company ts 369. Al 
others, representing 15 makes, foreign and domestic, 333. 












Zey Royal 
EW V2) Worcester 
E = hh ay [Porcelain 








> Cups and Saucers, Plates, Coffee & 
Pots, Sugars and Creams, lea 


\ \) ¥ , | \\ iy \ . 
& NV i f f | mI ie Wh y } Pots, Jugs, Cho Olate Pots, 
e l i , 2 j 4 <> 
j 





Statuettes, Vases, Cand]/e- 
sti ks. Salad Bows, 
Game Sets, Etc. 


For sate by the feading DJeweirp, Wric-a- Brac, % 
and China Stores in the Tlmted States. 





If your regular dealer cannot supply von 


We will deliver, charges prepaid, to any address in the ‘ write to 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains any of the 


following sizes upon receipt of the price named. . 4 4 
7 feet by 7 feet, $5.00 9 feet by 9 feet, $6.00 Le Boutillier & Co., 





8 ‘8 $5.50 10“ *10 “ $6.50 
In po fers ¢ 1 obbe . 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, | * fee ae 
24-26 Market Street, Chicago. 1S East 17th Street, 
We send free of charge to contemplative buyers, our 


handsome illustrated 88 page catalogue of Tents, f Rew Dot R. 


' Flags, Hammocks and Camp Furniture. 


.y For Crackers and Cheese 


a ot 











ie 





244, Sterling-Silver Individual Cheese Spreader, 75 cents each, $8.50 a doz. A new and eful article for the table. 
For WEDDING PRESENTS  cisa'ei fuir'ma™ sinatra 
1 wish ot rt he "ati te art rr for We resting Gite t that are posi for CATAL. OGUE | sé “K, 9 


fully illustrate p: itaining eve ing in STERLING ew pled, oe , Desk, and Table. 
SOLIS GOLD TRAWELRY | for ‘Bri aon smaids ind f Price-list of Engraved Wedding Invi tatic ns 


j0LD and SILVER SMITHS, 
Daniel Bow: ‘and: o. 233 cond St.,. SALEM, MASS. 
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is known and approved in 


# measured—it is not local to 
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The Elgin Watch 





every land where time is 


any onec¢ yuntry orc ontinent. 


The Full Ruby- 
Jeweled Elgin 


reaches the supremest point 
yet attained by time-keep- 
ing devices, in exactness 
and endurance. 









An Elgin Watch always has 
the word ‘‘ Elgin’’ engraved on 
e works — fully guaranteed 

























wh 2 Te y? Ras gry r N .8—C. 
50, 52, 54 W. 22d Street, New York. 














Forks, 
Etc. 








Buy 


/ 61847" 
Goods. 
























66 
1847 Beeer 
99 
Bros. 
Have been for fifty years the standard of ex- 
cellence. Make sure of the 1847, as there are 


imitations, The original is stamped as above, 
and is the 
‘Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 
On Tea Sets » Tt ireens, etc , the same degree 
of quality is guaranteed by the rc ound mark 
shewn im corners 
Made only by 
Tue Meripen BriTanniaCo,, Meriden,Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
147 State St., Chicago. 






















SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE, ig 
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€ * 4 
“Name, Quality, Price!” 


= 4 | ‘HESE three points, which it is well to bear 


in mind, when selecting a bicycle, are 
especially identified with the 


popular 


Rotter’ 


BICYCLE 


“the 19 year old wheel” 


Price $6O 


ts NAME and ours are well known and 


respected in all civilized countries 
People of refinement will appreciate 


the fact that Ramblers are sold by legiti- 
mate cycle agents only. 


"THE QUALITY is and always has been 


the very highest. Even our competi 
tors have been generous enough to ad- 


mit that 


"THE PRICE, $60, we consider “the high- 


est high-grade price 


that's fair,’’ and 
one the people seem willing to pay 


The 
Rambler price has never been reduced 


**to feel sure and satisfied.’ 





at the expense of quality. 





at Rambler 


agencies 
A. 








GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. 


Washington. 
Brooklyn. 


Detroit. 
Cleveland. 





New York. 


Cincinnati. Buffalo. 


London. 
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YACHT GLASSWARE 





Clocks 


of exquisite design and finish, and 
containing MOVEMENTS 
WORTHY OF THE BEAUTI 
FUL CASES in which they are 
enclosed, are now offered to 
customers. 

We regret that it is necessary | 
caution our customers that INFE 
RIOR WORKS are offered in 
SOME HALL CLOCKS, but those 
who appreciate that the best is cheap 
est,and know that shams never serve 
any purpose of art or utility, will 
take with confidence our recom 
mendations. Send for Booklet F. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE CO., CHICAGO. 
Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 
The Largest Retail Furniture House in the World. 





Brass and Iron Bedsteads of 
beautiful and exclusive design. 
Fine Bedding, Spring - Beds. 
Box Couches in Turkish and 
Oriental effects. Down Quilts, 


Cushions, etc. &% % wm 











ited ¢ e free 
ir RPER’S MA 


| CHAS. P. ROGERS & Co. 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


eenth Street), 





NEW YORK. 
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LLOWNEY'S/ SEE HCHO Rape q 
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We have a Liat Package that we send for 10 cents in stz nen , Whee not tc 


ve had of dealer rs, we will ser 
ceipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. 


box, $1.80 x, $3.00, Delivered Free in | 


res all correspondence to "The Walter M. I. Lowney Co., 90 Pearl Street, Boston. 


w YORK RETAIL STORE: 1123 Bro adway (25th St Boston RETAIL STORE: 416 Washington St 





| & 
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Farina Cologne was /}., 7 
first made in 1709 by&™ ay) 
Johann Maria F arina, 4 
ind the secret of its compounding has been hand 
‘ ed down through his family from generation to 
ASE generation. So famous has it become that its 
T H ROAT E “ sale now extends to the corners of the earth and 
y its merit is proved by its many flagrant imitations 


REATH : ; ——\ 
) * PERFUME : (‘e- , ee \ 
r h A gepennbovein lected. State \ 
DEALERS . yg q [P= pee } 


SeseSeseseseseSese 


eseses: 





S25252S52525e25eSe2Se5 eS eSeSesesesesese 


/ 





Y The label should read: “Johann Maria Farina, 
SEN SEN ae) 4 : gegenuber dem Julichs Platz” (opposite the 
¢ Julichs place), and its appearance should be ea 
ROCHESTER. actly like the above 
Obtainable through any retail drugg 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Ageute. 
2552 





25252 oe SeSesesesesesesesese 
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It ene! t Scratch 


when you do, confidence in contact is assured. 


exception is 


30x, post-paid. 15 cts. stamps. 





All good grocers sell it. ilversmith busy and your patience vexed. 


and see the result; we supply the material for tryin 


the asking, send your address on a postal 


Tue Evectro Siticon Company, 30 Curr StTrReEt 


i STELLA is so infinitely aoe 


to any other disk Music 
Box as to be in a class by itself. 
SWEETEST TONE, BEST QUALITY 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, me- 























silver cleaners are worthy of the same confidence. 





Now and then you find one of the feline family with this virt 


very fei 


The wort 


1g 








ELEC TROTO POLISH! 


he scratching when cleanin that hurt your Silverware, k 
Try our way o1 


simply 


. New Yorr« 


tallic sheets. No ins c of projections to break (sé WALTZ— Containing F 
; off IDEAL Ss, single and inter- rae Pahl 
changeable a bt 9 cial prices. Play breath but 
from 6 to 600 tunes. hese boxes set the ge 
standard for the world. Send for Catalogue P. we: P 
JACOT & SON, ® * waiysee™ wu Thedseteontie 
, New York. aad fassune BREATH PERFUME ser 
THE SEARLE & HERETHCO., 77 Weis St., CHICAGO 
Those plants of yours 
will grow larger, have finer foli- 
{ age, flower sooner and longer, and 
require half the care and attention 
— if grown in Jadoo Fibre or water- 
} ed with Jadoo Liquid. Catalogue 
: FUGEN DALBERT: From fullest con leclare them tells the whole story. It’s free. 
| mer . od r . - 
: ’ noses ap 4 page oe co The American Jadoo Co. 
Da. HANS VON BULOW: I declare ¢ scchges lier 820 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia 
ALFRED GRUNFELD: | consider them the Jest /ustruments 


amen = on. 


a 


N 





14% 


and Adams St 


> 


BALTIMORI & 24 
Fifth Ave WASHINGTON 1422 Pennsyls Ave., ammes FREE fron 


W.; CHICAGO 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


50 





P. TS AIROVERY : mmbines with great Vol me f Tone EXCURSIONS, Teall 4 
rare sympathetic and noble Fone Color and perfect action,” EUROP JAPAN, 1." RO 
CFs 22 94 Fs Rallimore St; NEW YORK = THE WORLD, 3202" 


UND 


Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents Wabash Ave nen. COOK & SON, 261 and 1225 Broadway, New Y 


San Francis¢ 
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THE AEOLIAN 


OT a small part of the pleasure afforded by the Aeolian is 
derived from playing and comparing the music of composers 
representing different schools. 

The ease with which this can be done serves to illus- 

} trate very forcibly some of the remarkable qualities of the instrument. 

For example, take Wagner’s opera ‘‘Das Rheingold.”’” The 

HiT I] following selections have recently been published for the Aeolian: 






























‘I | Prelude—T he Rhine and the Maidens. Descent to the Lower World. 
A Sunrise Reveals the Gold. Meme’s Lament; the Tarnhelm. 
Ay, Wotan Greets Walhalla. The Dwarfs Bring the Gold. 
¥ The Giants Demand Freia. The Giants Bring Back Freia, 
Loge’s Narrative. Erda’s Warning. 


Finale—T hunder-storm, Rainbow Bridge,and Lament of the Rhine Maidens. 


These are all taken from the full orchestral score and are com- 
plete and unabridged. A very comprehensive description of this 
opera, together with analyses of each of the above selections, has 
been written by Mr. Henry T. Finck, the well-known critic, and is 
published in the Aeolian Quarterly. The owners of Aeolians can 
play this music correctly and understandingly and can compare it 
with the works of Verdi and other composers of the Italian school. 

Following this simple and pleasurable method of study, the veri- 
est novice can soon acquire an intelligent appreciation of all that is 
best in musical literature. Musicians everywhere pronounce the 
Aeolian the greatest of all educators. 

The ‘‘ Rheingold”? music, in its orchestral form, as published for 
the Aeolian, could not be performed on the piano or organ, and 
would, in fact, require a large and well-balanced orchestra. This 
is equally true of all the Wagnerian arrangements for the Aeolian, 
and of a great majority of the other selections published for the 
instrument. 





























































THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 West 23d St., New York, N. Y. 




















CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 30STON 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy Messrs. C. J. Heppe & Son, Messrs, M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
1117 Chestnut St. 162 Boylston St. 
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10 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LEONARD” 
CLEANABLE 


1S A PERFECT 


REFRIGERATOR 





EIGHT WALLS, MOVABLE FLUES, AiR 
TIGHT LOCKS, METALLIC ICE RACK — 
PRESERVES FOOD GEST WITH L@AST ICE 
—ANTIQUE ASH—GREAT VARIETY—ABOVE 
STYLE. 25x17x41, $8.75—WE PAY FREIGHT 

| EAST OF ROCKIES-CATALOGUE FREE. 

GRAND RAPIOS REFRIGERATOR CO. 

28 OTTAWA STREET, 
GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN. 


—— ea ™ 





¢ Ours ire € most 
S artistic the st at 
Best (2..=: 
3 and est of all 
5 kinds in every way 
es WI! yo buy your 
{ A ] g FIREPLACE (MANTELS 
y be 
O 5 “right | nd.” ‘Be sure 
2 made ¢ 
Ott (tet ORNAMERTAL BRICK. 
here’s not gy else as good. Our customer 
They ought tok p ey do } vy. Our Sketcl ‘Book 
ibout 53 designs of intels costing 1 $12 
ip. Send f t if t ild make alterati 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 


PELE Er ELE Le LT LULL Lt Les bl bel bol bol dol bel dnl bol iol tt bel bl hel 
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Porcelain- 
Lined 
Refrigerators 


White, everlasting porcelain moulded into one piece, 
lines every food compartment. The whiteness makes every 
corner light as day, so you can see anything spilled there. 


The glaze enables you to wipe it up with a cloth. That's 


about all the cleaning ever necessary. 
H EALTH FU L Because they are 
never uncleanly. 
The only refrigerators ODORLESS 
that are absolutely * 
Durable because the porcelain never breaks. Nothing 
can craze, crack, chip nor peelit The whole construction 
is so skillful that ice lasts till you wonder at it. They 
save their cost over and over in the ice that other refriger- 
ators waste. The first cost is more than of some kinds but 
g »making them economical. We save you the 
dealer's profit by selling direct, freight prepaid. Nobody 
who could see one of these refrigerators would want the 
food of a lifetime kept in a poorer kind. We therefore sell 


on approval Our new catalogue, with pictures in colors, 
shows how dainty they are; write for it 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 
Box F, Lockland, Ohio. 


it goes int 


Samples on exhibit in New York, Philadelphis 
nati and Chicago. 


a, Cincin- 
Write us for address. 











Walter’s 
Park Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


Building of granite rock, erected for its prese 
purposes by its present owners and managers, it re 
| resents tl highest order of sanate living al 
method ‘In ‘the mountains a " Sodtheaste 
Pennsy ylvania, o-hours from Reading Termin: 
Philadelphia ‘Air dry, pure, bracing; the pur 
Water. from ons rock springs Scenery 
constant source of ¢ cht 

Country Life with City Comforts. 

Electric Light and bells, hydraulic elevator, ste 
heat and open grates. M.-O. Post - Office, Lor 
Distance Telephone, Livery, Dairy, Library. 


Thirty-five years’ experience with sanatory meth: 
Baths, Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Oxy 


gen, Vacuum, & Full information by addressing 


ROBERT WALTER, M.D., wWalter’s Park, Pa 


$OBFOOO OOS OOO SOG 9S SOOO 6OOS O869686868 90006848 


$ 
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“THE BEST MUSIC BOXES MADE 


REGINA MUSIC BOXES 


PLAY 1000 TUNES. 

Their brilliancy and tone can not be equated by any box onthe 
market. The movementis simple and mez ussive, withoutany of 
the weaknesses found in other boxes. They} lay your Own se- 
} lection of mu for 30 minutes with one winding. The largest, 
| | catalog of music to selec Ae a te a Ros that will be} 

| continually getting out o “gn yuy a REGINA, } 
| | Sold by all Cnusic dead es from.... . $7 to $70 


a NEW ORCHESTRAL REGINA 


zane Largest Music Box made. A musical marvel. Justthe thing 
for hotels and public plac es. A big money maker. Send for} 
catalog. REGINA MUSIC BOX CO.,4 West 15th St., New York ) | 
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NO MORE 


Smooth the 
Rough Edges 


of Collars and Cuffs, by using the 
Linen Rubber. Acts like a charm. 
Needed by everyone. For sal: by 
Gent's Furnishers Sent postpxidfor 
10c. National Metal Edge Box Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCRATCHING 


——— 


By STEPHEN BONSAL, Jr. 
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\ANGELUS OR 


STRAL| ; 
“aio ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL 


y WITH PIANO 
ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL 


|PIANO PLAYER 


Anew and wonderful invention that instantly con 
verts any piano into a self-playing instrument. In 
every house where there is a piano the ANGELUS 
ORCHESTRAL PIANO PLAYER is needed. | 
No musical talent on the part of the 4} 

aes ead is required. A child that 
as never before seen a piano can, with 4 

the aid of the ANGEL U S$ ORCHESTRAL 


1 | 
a | 


corre 























PIANO PLAYER, render the most diffi y) 
cult compositions in a manner possible is 
to oniy the most accomplished and | 
practised of pianists. Contains (in ad ] 
dition to the piano-playing mechanism) y) 








two full sets of organ reeds, which may 

be played separately or in company 

with the piano. 
The above is a very brief and incomplete account of 
the ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL PIANO PLAYER. 
Send your name and address on a postal card and we 
will mail you descriptive catalogue. 

WILCOX & WHITE, 

Meriden, Conn, 146 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Jewelry 





° and Silverware, worn or P ASSE 
f accumulate 1 eve ] \ ] 
= 
x I rcohase } “7s t Tr ‘ 
= value (we assay mo ur 

acc it in exchang 
articles. Send by re 
Our 1898 Catalogue of 
Jewelry, and Silverw 
Duplicate Wedd 





or exchange 
The Johnston Jewelry Co., 
17 Union Square, New York. 


Established 
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DR. HAYES, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cures ASTHMA 
to Stay Cured 


Correspondence invited. No charge for advice as to 
curability. .Write for Examination Blanks. 
JAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 
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Now ADAYS ONE - ANTS EVEN A 8300 coT T ROE. 
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Picturesque Summer Cottages tail heautif nd 
gus f r Home ’ ¢ $ , 
s r He els, ¢ ud R H finest koft k i 
th new idea t } nail, $1 


P leture aque Cottages 
$ 


A Secale of Stable catainen. f Carriage H I 
E. E. HOLMAN, Architect 
i¢ 


920 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE REAL CONDITION OF CUBA TO-DAY 
Illustrated. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and-London 
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8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
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DRESSY MEN WEAR THE 














MARK 
Made in 


STANDARD 


and 
ORIGINAL 
STYLES 


$250. $2.00. 
$1.50. $1.00. 


PERFECT 
IN FIT, 
STYLE, 


AND 
FINISH 











EVER 


Vy SHIRT GUARANTEED 
Your deale 


1} 
Will pply you 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers 
Troy, N.Y. 




















the best. 





, ‘ 
< > 
. e2SISTERe, ‘ 


wear for men, women and 

sizes, lowest prices. Light, porous, yet 
mon-absorbent, non-irritating, cooling. A 
preserver of normal temperature—a barrier 
to the many ills caused by sudden climatic [0 
changes. Doctors say that it is hygienically 


proved System Sanitary Woolen Under- |4 
children. All |g 








write for illustrated caine 
containing samples of mater- 
ials and retail prices. 
A. N. LOEB & CO. 
‘SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND MePOR TERS 
576-578 Broadway, New York 
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a 
Conscientious Dentists | 


SAY: 





Use a Propuyvactic Tootu-} 


After meals if possible, but always 
and a Its pointed bristles of 


ferent lengths 

trate oan thoroughly clean betwe 

tee No habit is more important 
chi ene 

ad ’ 

FLORENCE MFG, 0, varus, es 














Every manufacturer of art embroidery silks will 
claim to give you fast colors, but at the same tim: 
| recommend some particular soap or special care. 

We ask you to test our shades with the same shades 
| in ALL other makes in the MOST THOROUGH 
| MANNER, and be your own judge. Tyrian Dye 
| are fast color with ORDINARY CARE. 

NEW LONDON WASH SILK CO., 





his stamp is on all *¢ Cravenette”’ 
CS enuaind ‘Cloths. They 


lis! ) > in suns ’ ™ 
Graal Stylish for wear in un hiny weat 


Nore ? 


Serviceable in stormy. 


Theodore A. Kohn & Son, 


FINE AMETHYSTS, 
56 West 23d Street, - - 


who have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywhere. 25c. 


AG E N TS 3 w anted. Ere samples. - Several ¢ arn $10 
yearly. P. O. 1371 Nev Yor 





No. 70 mroodwey, New York City. 


Ask to see them at the Dry-Goods Houses. 


New York. 
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Equipoise Waist 





me ate OO 


IMYALE COMFORT | 


Improved Washburne X 
Patent Fasteners 


BACHELORS’ BUTTONS 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 





CUFF HOLDERS . 
DRAWERS SUPPORTERS 9 
PENCIL HOLDERS 





a 


When Soa EP 


NECKTIE HOLDERS 
EVE-GLASS HOLDERS 
KEY CHAINS 





3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 


Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture 


IES ; <s 
Medium and Long Waist rab, 
ae » 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 


FREE! Handsomely Il 


AMERICAN RING co. 


Waterbury, Conn, 


Gea22 


gg DD PEP a ES 
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Pa 
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be 
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_ 


Postpaid on receipt of price, if not s eons soak Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. div te hoagge ensur rand length 
under arm, Other Style Cata le 


yj "- - 
— sv owvwwe weve wevwevwemlmCGeS™UhlcCmmCOrmhCOCOCOh mC Or. 
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DrJAEGER'S 
Sanatory Underwear, 
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=) 
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y= Dress 
& Shields 


*)are indispen- 
sable in every 
lady’s waist, 

, and are espe- 
cially neces- 

a = in Dr ‘ 
cling, golf an 

a= other athletics 


RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT AS 
KID, EASILY WASHED. 

Insiston your dress- 

makers using Canfie 

Dress Shields. 

sale by dea lers every- 

where. Send 25 c 

for sample pair to 


CANFIELD RUBBER 


COMPANY 
73 Warren Street Neeaw - : 
New York Trade-Mark.on Every Shield. 


S$ esesSSToSTSSETETERERTOEE 


A 


_ For Summer Use 


Cool, Comfortable 
Non-Shrinkable 


4 Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


of exquisite texture and 
variety of patterns 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
giving name of our agents in 
your city. 


“7 RNG SANTA WOU STNG 
a 4 MAIN RETAIL song Ser “am 


bd 16 W. 23" STD 248 w.1257 ST 
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u Our spring and summer styles are made on many new lasts, especially de- 
sand siq¢ned to counteract the annoyances usually found in summer shoes, and still retai) 
7 the latest shapes. We have all the popular leathers, such as Black, Tan and Brow 
ae Viei Kid, Brown and Tan Willow Calf, Calf, Patent Calf, French Enamel, etc., mad: 
C. in 155 styles and widths fre Ato EE, . 
— 2 i t i y ror wv ry] Y] 
| RB) Sy ¢¢% NONE GENUINE unless W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on 
7 &Cs bottom. If not convenient to our stores or dealers, try our Mail Order 
[i . .™ Department. We send shoes everywhere on receipt of price with 25 
> 


¥ ~ 2 cents extra for carriage. State size and width wanted, we can fit you. 








é é BY veers of persevering endeavor, we have made 
possible the fact that shoes can be made to 

sell at popular prices and have the same material, 
Styles and wearing qualities to be found in high price 
shoes. It is our earnest desire to please the public, 
which we endeavor to do by giving the best value in shoe 
leather that experience and skill can produce. 
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CATALOGUE FROM VA. Le DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 




















THE OPINION OF MEDICAL EXPERTS. 

Malt-Nutrine is easily received and readily retained 
by any stomach. It restores and regulates. The con- 
sensus of medical opinion, based upon actual observa- 
tion and careful experiments, shows that Malt-Nutrine 
possesses intense nourishing strength and wonderfully 
assists digestion, and that it is invaluable for the 
strengthening and nourishing of convalescents, weak 
children, thin-blooded people and dyspeptics. Malt- 
Nutrine is prepared by the famous Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Ass’n, which fact guarantees the purity, 
excellence and merit claimed for it. 


An interesting Booklet mailed for the asking. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, St. Louis, U. 8. A. 
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Outlines of International Law 


With an account of its Origin and Sources, and of its Historical 
Development. By Grorce B. Davis. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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lengthens the life of leather— 
acts as a preservative as well as 
a polish. Keeps a new shoe from 
looking old—makes an old shoe 
look new. The result of many years’ 
study of leather peculiarities. Prepared 


for russet, patent and all fancy leathers. 


For women’s shoes and men’s) SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Made by the makers of V/CI- K!D—famous for its dura- 
bility and softness wherever shoes are worn. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





9 BORATED 
TALCUM 


The only Taleum F 
National reputation as a 
pilet requisite for 


é ‘ x 
absolute 


Take 
ull over the country by hundr 
or 8 y per cent. of all who hz 
of 25 cent Fre | . The instrument is sent on three ¢ 
Gerhard Mennen Chem. Co.. Broad St... Newark. N. J. | of price ($10.00 with handle, $7.00 withou 
wt tistactory, money will be returne ess express ¢ 


a turned, IrKes. 
seidieie dorama Address all orders to 
WRITERS WANTED §,.00 Gorying. Rome oy ig, | COMPOUND REFLECTING OPERA PHONE CO. 


: | se ¢ 
aa anile euebwuens as » t | deaf. Eight 


| benefit 


i see w estfield, Massachusetts, U.S 
s LOOK FOR THESE LABELS 
BS See that the POMPADOUR BINDING 


you buy is wound on spools 
bearing these trade-marks. 


FEDER'S 


Stamped on Every 
Yard, 
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Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘ Quilt’ 
keeps the cold out. 





‘* The first improvement in exterior coloring for half a century,” 








Agents at all Central Points. 


i 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 73 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 














Sheathing 


in the house, 





sound, will prevent draughts and insure warm 
ceilings from accidental leaks. 


Send for our Free Illustrated Booklet, before 


MICA ROOFING CO., 66 Maiden Lane, 


It will 
vent draughts, will keep the heat 


save coal and doctors’ bills. 


Security Enamel Leather Dead- 
ening Felt used between floors and under roofing 


Build Your House Warm and Dry 
Keep out the Dampness and Cold 


Build your 


houses right, use Security Enamel Leathe: 
keep out the wet and dampness, pre 


secure comfort, health, 


ENAweuco [ExTHER 
WiT} APR Mf HFA MA 


will deaden all 
floors, and will protect 


you build. DEADENING FELTS. 
New York, N. Y, 








Wou Doubtiess Hnow 





to mend. 


that a drib- Mame Avoid such 

bling Faucet BINS nuisances by 

is a most having your 
troublesome plumbing 
thing specifica- 


tions call for 


teller MFG. CO., Brightwood, Mass. 

Before accepting your 
heating, insist that 

JENKINS BROS.’ STEAM AND JENKINS’ 
AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


shall be used. They are stamped with Trade- 
rranted absolutely tight. Send 


specifications for 


JENKINS BROS., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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“MONARCH” 














DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST 


for all classes of Denne. 


H. S. “NORTHROP, 31 Cherry St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 


WATER 
HEATER 





heater 
seconds 


J - lutely 
” ‘Hot | 
ihe 





Opening 


1 faucet any Ww here in the house starts the gas at the 
lot water when and where you want it in a few 
Closing the faucet shuts off the gas, therefore abs 
-conomical. 
water in summer without heating up your house. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


AUTOMATIC—INSTANTANEOUS 


GAS NEVER WASTES 
»-BURNS ONLY WHEN NEEDED... 


Requests for Pamphlets are invited. 


BOOS 5 OOS 1S HOES 1 OOS 1 OOS 1 OOS 1 ee 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


<4 
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— Mr. Gerald Lomer, of Montreal, says: “Your shingle 
stains were used on the new Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club house with great success.” From Montreal to San 


Francisco 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


S English Shingle Stains 


fare used on the best ses. Send for sample 
and color plates to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


ywing firms act as our gents B M ., Ho oker Co., 57 W. Rar ph 

— - Til. : Ww 8. Hues . 108 = New York: W. W. Law- 

ance & Co,, Pitts h, Pa. ; Smit cy. ung, San Frane: sco, ( ‘ The L. J. 

THE ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE YACHT CLUB, Se etihann Min. Ceeediews. Gide; Weket & Miskerda, Beattie, Wach.; Tears 
Eowaro MAXWELL, ARCHITECT, MONTREAL. Seim & Co., ‘Balt imore, Md. ; Gerald Lomer, Mot treal , Car : 
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Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
: ; arise from faulty material or work- 
Varnish Spoils manship, and our guarantee is good. 
Hardwood Floors. We can satisfy you on this point. 
It and shellac contain spirits which evaporate, leaving a We could not afford to do this un- 


residual gum tbat cakes and crumbles under friction, mak- 


ing wood bare in spots. less we did our work well. \ II 


i we ask is that the floors have 

Old English reasonable care. We furnish wax 
Floor War and brushes for keeping floors in 

eee aaNet cop aniain Cao edttn, te peofaninn in | OF OCT~. Sea ne Vine Sipe 
er casa these things if you will write us. 


“Waxed floors,” a booklet, tells how wi - 
to treat hardwood floors, Free. Catalogue tree. 


ddress Department D 


BARRON, BOYLE ¢ & CO., - = Cincinnati, 0. =e CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
ye 5 oe ee WY 00D METAL Workers 


yt steam power can save 
h ue and money by using our 


Ne Aa f =2 Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
SEL. : a Hh \ |B Send for Catalogues- 
en SN ¢ : a ‘ | ——T A—Wood-working Machinery. 
yy ¥ i eas B-Lathes, etc 

P x “= es), ' ia . SENECA FALLS MPG. COMPANY, 
ays ra . ae a ; 672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 

$ for complete pians and list of materials to " 

: Ss peed Cattnne cultavie for Summer , OF FINEST WOODS f PLAIN OR 


Resort or a Cheap Home, and 3 mos. sub’n $ : ORNAMENTAL 


; ») AMERICAN Homes, monthly magazine ¢ 


i’ AMERICAN HO HOMES, Knoxville. Tenn — THICK OR 


PARQUETRY Wa. 6.Reid to. CP sss EQ GO 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND BOOK 


Hard-wood Floors. Wood (Carpet 2 W. 33d St., New York. | oF ccsvans 
Original Designs. at Work. Moderate Prices. | THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., MFRS., + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“ie e THE 
: sy NOISELESS 
TILE 


(Interloc king Rubber 
as it appears on up- 
per and lower land- 
ings, main stairway 
steamship S¢. Lowzs 
of the Americar 
Line. Originally or- 
dered only for th 
ae.’ Louis’ and* Si 
Pau/, our tile proved 
so durable, cleanly 
and noiseless that 
the American Line 
are now using it on 
all Express steam- 
a ers, duplicating and 
a friplicating their or- 
ders for each _ 


U a. in Waldorf-Ast 
N. Athletic Club Fi 
N: a: Bank, etc. 





IN ITERLOCKING | RUBBER THLE | 


atin. “La without distorting uid for." For GRRE SRI NW YORK BELTINGR.PACKINGcaLTD. 


The Rubber M: A ind Step Treads 1own in ph 


tend pip since. “Talk os pitt NEW YORK, 25 PARK PLACE. 
Desencesessenceetaeeeeenensseeeesseseseeey 
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Twice as hard work to roll out a 
pie crust as to make ice cream in the 


Lightning Freezer 


with new automatic twin scrap- 
ers. Itrunssoeasy. Mrs. Rorer’s recipes 
for frozen desserts in ‘Freezers and Freez- 
ing’’—free 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 





For Electrical and 
Experimental Work 


t Drink Dirty Wat 
Don’t Drink Dirty Water. 
Spring rains raise all streams and they wash the ane rg and 7 
¢ Makers or Bicycle 1 
work. For General Mac 
best foot-power lathes n 

Ogu re 


W.F.& JOHN BARNES C0 (0, 595 Ruby St. Rockford 


The Sanitary Still. gra’ tenes ln : 


banks clean of accumulated refuse of the winter. 





Sho /p Work. The 


You would not eat dirt. Why drink it? You 
need drink only absolutely pure water if you use 








It distills water, aerated with sterilized air ' hung, the ince 
Simple, durable and inexpensive. Write for ‘ Agents Wanted. slamming bee: 
booklet. _ Caldwell Screen-Door Check 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., f ve slam. It es . door noiselessly and quickly.. I 
88 North Green Street, CHICAGO, ILLs mail, 50 ets., or of hardwar 


CALDWELL MFG. cO., 6 pba Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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$9 00 ess“ MAGEY” 
=e excellent 


factory. 





Dhis desk 


Good Luck 


BUT GOOD WORKMANSHIP THAT 
MAKES 


} Hartshorn 
i Shade Rollers 


\ The Most Perfect Acting in the Wortd. 
7 





WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


jt ) y 


THE FRED Macey Co., °*cH?'?S 
: CARD INDEXES and ) We ake a complete 


{FILING CABINETS | siszue'"* ' 


ee a ee ee ee 


ENJOY A MEAL 


4+IN BED? 


Not unless the meal was served 
upon a table so arranged as to 
extend over the bed, and still not 
touch it. Most convenient in the 


Prek tek teh Le tel tol Lal tel 


You'll never have trouble with your shades if you 
will take the precaution of seeing that the signature 
of Stewart Hartshorn is on the roller offered you 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


Fe a RE ee a re a a a a a a ee a a 





THE DISTINCTIVE STYLES 
we are offering 
to discriminat- 
ing users of high- 
grade Buck 
boards will ap- 
peal to the most 
critical. Their 
equipment is 
correct In every 

detail. Our prices—quality, style, and fin- 

ish considered—are very attractive. 





sick room. Excellent 
sewing, cutting and 
reading table, Adjustable. Vari- 
cus kinds of wood. Beautifully 
finished 

Write for circulars and testi- 
monials. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
317 Cuyahoga Bidg., CLEVELAND, O 





Write for our “Four Hundred” Series Catalogu 


| Waterloo Wagon Co., Ltd., - Waterloo, N. Y. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


we tut have sold direct to the consumer for 


25 years, at wholesale prices, saving him 


,% 
ee he be be bp bp bp be bn be bp be bb he hh 





the dealers profits. Ship anywhere for 
No. 77 a examination. Everything warranted. 
Sarre) 118 styles of Vehicles, 55 styles of Har- 
—— i ness. Top Buggies, $36 to $70. Surreys 
#16. As . $50 to $125. Carriages, Phaetons, Traps, 
good as \ M Wagonettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Pts or Wagons. Send for large, free Catalogue 
of all our styles. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG CO., . 
Sec’ cL ND, No.606 Surrey—Price with curtains,lamps,sunshade 
W. B. PRATT, Sec'y, EI REAR IND apron and fenders, 960. ‘as pores as sells forts. > 
AND FOR SALE Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
ANTERNS WANTED OR EXCHANGE, | Patents No attorney’s fee until patent ob 
CH & CO., 809 Filbert St.,Phila.,Pa. amu tained. WRITE FOR INVENTORS’ GUIDE. 
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Imperial Porcelain Granada Bath, Pl. 16 R, reduced cut, “ ight, 1897, b 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. sbiag 


No Bath can compare with the Imperial Porcelain as regards appearance, cleanliness, 
and durability. It stands for perfection. We now manufacture them ourselves, and the 
price brings them within the reach of all. 

Interested parties are invited to visit our Show Rooms. IMlustrated price-lists mailed 
on application. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 84-90 Beekman St., New York. 


311-313 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 332-334 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PGING: 


Improved 
Turkishon 
Vapor 


Baths 
AT HOME. 


Are recommended by 
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POhINSOR Ss 


CABINET 


ane as aes 


the best physicians for 
rheumatism, neuralgia, 
la grippe, colds, liver, 
skin, obesity,- kidney 
troubles. Gives beauti 
ful complexion, soothes 
the nerves, prevents sick 


Price, 35.00 to $12.50. ness. 
THE ROBINSON FOLDING BATH 
CABINET 


is the only practical cabinet made. It is a perfect cab 
inet; made of best rubber drill;. fo}ds into six. inches’ 
space like a screen; has a door and is ready for use 


instantly. 


Don’t Confound it with Cheap Imita- 
tions that Pull Over the Head. 


There is no other cabinet that gives such universal 
satisfaction. Sent with privilege of examination and 
trial if desired. Good salary and commission to good 
wents. Our interesting books, “ //ea/th and Beauty” 
and “ Power of Heat,” sent free. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 


914 I Summit St. - - - Toledo, 0. 


THERMAL BATH | 


=> 




















If you have to pumpit, why 
not feel that you are Sure of a 
supply? The only absolutely 
Safe machine, that may be de 
pended upon at all times, is a 






Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air En 
gine. Arecord of twenty years 
as an endorsement. If inter- 
ested, send for catalogue sta 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE CO. 


22 Cortlandt St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 

29-31 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
191-193 High St.. Boston. 

684 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Py —the 


improve- 
ment began 

which culminated 

in the invention of the 

gas stove and the perfect 

ing of the Detroit Jewel Gas 

Range. The great convenience, 

cleanliness, comfort and absolute economy that 4 
are realized to housewives of the present by the 


Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range M@aviae 


were never even dreamed of by 
the housewives of the past 


Our illustrate cPonphiot © ooking by A as, 

-ontaining a chapter of hoice recipes, tells al 1 

1bout the Detroit Jewel G as Range. Maile d free. All genuine 
Please mention Harper's Magazine, 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS DETROIT JEWELS 


Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ili. bear this widely = 
errno known Trade-mark 
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ROWN 
ROS.’ 


Cold-Drawn, ASBESTOS 
Seamless Copper) — mvs, 
House-Range Boiler 
in your kitchen. The 
smooth tin lining never | Irom Clad” 
rusts, nor att rds lodg- Improved Gas 
ing-place for sediment. 


This means | } | 233) (eae | Water Heater 


— > 


Noreen 
ers 


Pieat “sour 
Bath ? 


lem is s 1 by 


BOILER |i 
| 5 ntroduction « 


AYW OJANZAVe 


“vee. ‘eo 


“< > fead ita ment ! . 

Cl HF Ii | and plenty { Hot Water | ' 
viean | 2? ae 

L ij struct the most econom 

ee ot Wat e r | lab hy h i t] r aa yet ae 7 : k 5 
— | = connection with or ind 


There are neither seams nor | nGont or x 


The accompanying il tra 


rivets —hence NO LEAKS. | |= >Re ian, chews Se Seeeeees 


letail, and our catalogue 


The spiral rib guarantees against coll: Ipse. | rig eS does the s poueil elad-iilt de. 
For Sale by All Plumbers. ' 
Boiler booklet tells the whole story. Yours for the asking. = > : PE a 
RANDOLPH & CLOWES Kacg S = IRON CLAD MFG. CO. 
: oe nus 22 & 24 Cliff St., 
Box 28, Waterbury, Conn. Dept. A. New York. 
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Time-pr: 
sun-and- 
weather-proo! 


| 

’ Paints. 
Make the 
house 


decay proof. 


Handsomest, 


most durable 
colors, 
ul Cost less—in 


Patton's House-Paint- 
ing Mede 1 (20,00 s] 
thon I for 
Book H 


+ - VW t 
és Size of { 
— Paint M 
; 7 Tinting Ca 
We want a dealer or 
mite j painter | 


handle |! 


eral ter 


4 L— 


itself | 
JAS. E. PATTON €0.. | 
Milwaukee, Wis«.,.U.8.\ 








sr age - 
nutae wis Sy => | Metal Ceilings 
Colonial bp: 
| ao oe and Side Walls 


for Churches, Halls, Theatres, —. 


Houses, and Private Residences. Not 5 
substitute, but superior to lath and pl: oste r 
Colonial design f hate five more books o or any other materiai. All classes of build- 
classifi slams. N Se 2 & Sr<oo te N ’ ings are beautified and benefited by the use 
; N f . 1 t tt of Sagendorph’s Pressed Metal Ceilings and 
Order bee r to cost of house desired. Price. $1 Side Wallis, Send for catalogue 100 and address of our 
> $ $ Descriptive lar f nearest responsible representative. Sole manufacturers, 
kK we - ’ . - THE PENN METAL CEILING & ROOFING CO. (Ltd.) 
D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dep't A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 23d and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia, Ps., U.S.A. 


Watt, PAPER 3.207 S°r 


r 10 oo re t 
Market Street, P hila., Pa. | in “HI R B EI RT MILI 


7 HOT WATER HEATERS 

GURN EY’: STEAM BOILERS —— 
RADIATORS 

MOST EFFICIENT- DURABLE ano ECONOMICAL 


GURNEY HEATER MFG.CO. 
(ry—74 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON. 








THOS. J. MYERS, 1217 


If Highest- -Grade Plumbing Fixtures i=» 


show-rooms when in New York is urged. A critical examination of our Plumbing Fixtur 
will demonstrate why they are higher in price and - _— have been selected f 
the most notable residences built in recent years. 


THE MEYER- SNIFFEN CO., L’ t d, “Saat rast 
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BP oP PE PEELE LOOSE SOO OOOO SOO 


Franco-American 
Soups 


are put up in packages of 
such sizes as 
will meet every 
requirement. 


Quart cans. 
Pint cans. 
Half-pint cans. 


The latter hold 
a large plateful. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


The Franco-American Food Company, 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
¥ 


SOP a hh ieee reer eee ca 
1876. 


“FIDELITY - 
CAsuALTy Co. 


«—~s-- OF NEW YORK. 


Ps oe. PP ad ud ae PP od Pd PP Pd ol PPP do . Pd nail alata lariat 
Mea hahahahahahahehararataratahetta Me ia a ee ee eee ee 


Assets, 2 : = - $2,790,237.34 


Reserves, : = = 1,9062,336.83 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 


LOSSES PAID, = - 


606,744.25 


8,112,466.21 





Cravelers| | 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSLED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
London Branch, 33 Lombard St., E. C. 











34th 


Annual Statement 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Accident Insurance 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Life and 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1898. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - 
Cash on hanc 
Loans on bor 
Interest accr 
Loans on collateral security, 
Loans on this Con 
Deferred Life Premiums, 
Prems. due and unreported on Life 
United States Bonds, 


$1,994.465.31 
1,355,412.83 
5,906,610.72 
227,730.38 
945,400.94 
1,106, 580.51 
299,990.19 
228,448.75 
14,000.00 
3,612,646.78 
4,664,205.75 
1,064,047.00 
1,449,455.00 


> 2 , “ee 
Railroad stocks and bonds 


Bank stocks, 


$22,568,994.16 


LIABILITIES. 
epartment, 
, Accident Dep't, 
fe Policies, $26,288.00 
299,066.30 
794.94 
25,330.58 
110,000.00 


$16,650,062.00 


1,365,817.22 


269, 


$19,146,359.04 
$3, 


722,635.12 
lders, $2,722,635.12 


s to Stockhe 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 


LirE DEPARTMENT. 
-e in force, 
surance written in 1897, 


$91,882,210.00 
14,507,249.00 
«i under the Annuity Plan is entered at the 
» thereof as required by law 
» Policy- holders in 1897, 
olicy-holders since 1864, 


1,235,585.39 
13,150,350.57 


ACCIDENT DEPAKTMENT. 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1897, 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 
Returned to Policy-h@@@ers in 1897, 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


15,611 

307,990 
$1,381,906.81 
21,210,095.96 


holders in 1897, 


Returned to Policy 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


$2,617,492.20 
34,360,626.53 


GEORGE 

JOHN E. MORRIS, 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 

J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adju 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Co 


ELLIS, Secretary. 


Ass't Secretary. 


ter. 


insel. 
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RAILROAD “soreaiv 


THE HANOSOMEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD 








FOR MLLUSTRATED PRINTED MATTER ADORESS y GEN. PASS. AGENT 
EWCLOSE 4 CENTS IN STAMPS CHAS. S. LEE off © pititaveconia, pa 
pay } 


] 





The First Step 
| 


‘towards the most delight- 
ful outing you will ever 


‘take in all your life.... 


is to write to Mr. 1. M. BORTLE, General 

Passenger Agent of the Northern Steamship 
| Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for the information he is 
waiting to send you. 


**Never,”’ wrote President McKinley, 
“did I have a more- enjoyable vacation 
than the trip | took from Cleveland to 
Duluth on the North West.”’ 


Thousands have said likewise—many 
even more emphatically—‘‘A_ positively 
glorious experience !" 








re 


Ce a ee 











aloft in bold 
letters- 


Growned 
@ with the 

wreath of 

— Success - 


Victory 
‘proclaims | 
the vast 


| 











Machines and Prices Guaranteed. | 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
| HARTFORD, CONN. 


I CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY DEALER. OR BY MAIL FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. I 
eI ise daceaedehecvtacendiganscatiencegenesceapandonbsinesqedaaietainelshapeeananighiaiineeceapabenaiafaroephg=aaneieraiiartciaipanadin cee aeae 
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TOUGH TREAD 


Alpliixste 


‘4 


{> _sso CHASE SPECIAL and VULCAN 


ar CM Equal to any High-Grade Standard Road Tires made 
; , 


ve FOXHOUND TIRES 


Acknowledged to be the SPEEDIEST and most HANDSOME tire yet produced. 





valde, 
The KING of 
Road Tires 


LIGHT and RESILIENT 
Practically 


PUNCTURE PROOF 


ee | 


Specify them on your wheel and refuse cheap substitutes. 


Our ’93 Catalogue 


( Describing proper use and care of tires, receipt for cement, 
and general information of value to every cyclist 


{\—FREE! 
{| MAILED ON APPLICATION if you mention this paper. j 


L. C. Chase & Co., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia Buffalo San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


This Interests You 





ee ee 





St. Louis Rochester Cincinnati 


Amsterdam 


New York Chicago 


London Paris 


/NDAPARASARADESARADNSADADNAADADNSANADEIADADY 


Rt gg 


Catan aaa 


ITS EVOLUTION : 


20,000 sold in 1895 
60,000 sold in 1896 
150,000 sold in 1897 
500,000 to be sold in 1898 
Ifence this advertisement to ca 
ittention to its superior merit 
wonderful record. In 1895 it was « 
rect in principle, but crude in de 
and make. In 1896 it was improve 
design and manufacture. In 1897 
was much improved in shape, des 
and finish. In 1898 perfected. Once a Christy rider, al\ 
a | a Christy advocate 





Christy Booklet free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York 
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‘¢ REX CYCLE The The Cycle of the Future. — 


» Absolutely _ : 
» Non-Vibrating. " sae 


> Rides over rails or curbs 
Highest Grade. 


without jolting 
Will not slide under 

Will stand alone when 
rider dismounts 


rider on wet pave- 


ment 

Write for Booklet and 
learn many points of 
superiority 


The third wheel is the 
secret of its smooth and 
easy running 


REX CYCLE CO., 230 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Sole Manufacturers of the easiest pushed Cycles known to the Cycling World. 


VA BDADASAGQAGASea 


© 


SCIOTO WIG ICIGICIG OIG ICG ICG IG ce Le ie hie ie he ke che Ce ke Lhe Kae Ie ICG 1.6 ko.6 kG ee ce IG ICG ICG icone? 
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YOU LOOK FOR THE NAME on a saddle and if you see 


Gartord, Hunt or Brown 


You are satisfied. You know that either represents the best there is in saddle construction, in 
Beauty, Comfort, Safety and Perfection of Workmanship and Materials used. 


GARFORD MANUFACTURING CO.,_ - , : : at tg . 14 Pine St., Elyria, O. 
HUNT MANUFACTURING CO,,- - - ~~ .- . -- © - + «  Westheve, Mase. 
BROWN SADDLE CO., - . . . . . . . . . 197 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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| 
| 
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STANDARD 
PRICES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


REVELATIONS 
OF BEAUTY 
AND WORTH} 


: 
H 
: 
‘ 
. 
’ 
; 
‘ 
- 
: 
: 
é 
: 
‘ 
. 
. 
: 
‘ 


{ SUVCEERS, $30, $25, and $203 


Sn eestor seeen 


of the wants of the ; 

public is the secret of } 

CRESCENT success 

and popularity. 

PRICE AND QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


Catalogue, with «‘Care of the Wheel,’’ free 


} WESTERN WHEEL WORKS! 


Chicago .- = New York ; 
* 


DOD BOOS NS BSE GOS 1 SESE SOHS ESOL 


BE DOS VOSS FDES 1 DS 1 SES 1 SESE SOS 1 SES £ SOS EGOS 1 SES 1 SESE SES 1 SE 


SE DOS £ VOSS 6 DOS 1 SOS ESOS 1 SESE OES 1 GOP EOOS 1 SES 1 SESE DEO ES. 


A Due Cimuttorations 


Adults’ Wheels, $75 ana $504” = zt ot 


BDOS £ OES £OOS 1 SOS ESOS 1 OES TE OES 1 OAS 
ASR<F 
Rn< =... 


FLEXIBLE 


Shows line 


how ir of 
support, INSIDE 
the edges, all 


meron 


f Saddle Ma 
eel, s 1ppK rti 
eat at 


MESINCER 


SPECIAL 


neecen 


\ eee 
\ eee 


HULBERT BROS & CO.. 


NEw YORK. 
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THE GO-LIGHTLY KIND 
ARE SUPREME 
. IN STRENGTH, 
BEAUTY, 
a & DESIGN. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
,, CATALOGUE. 


dese aig, 


a hs 


Z E elo 
= ENABLES Ait To RIDE THE BEST. 
& FROST COMPANY, 


MAAS: CHICAGO, U. S.A. 





THE 1898 ~ 


: | DAY:TON 
«BIC | BATE: oe BICYCLE 


ITHAS THESE 
DISTINCTIVE FI 


CLEVELAND DET, ey, ty i “ae 

<UVELAND HARDENED BLOG 2m and th 

sb Mo ee ; a >i ; Easy to Purchase- 

; ue Be = See hs Easy to Propel. 


Sx rhe or 1898 Catalovue 


1 + 
Manufactured b 





Davis Sewing Machine Co., 
LDavton Ohio, | > \ 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


— sathering and _ tire 
making are fully illustrated 


in our handsome new catalogue by 


over a hundred 
will 
bet- 


send 


productions. Incidentally 
Hartford 
many 


the catalogue to 


you 


learn why Tires are 


We 


any one on receipt 


ter than others. 


of a two-cent stamp. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Gompany, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Not every one can ride a Bicycle, but every 
one can ride a Tricycle. Affords all the pleasure 
and exercise of Bicycling without the nervous 
strain and danger. 

You cannot fall, and you stop when you want to, 

No instruction necessary. '98 model weighs only 
32 lbs. 

Send for Free lilustrated Catalogue. 


TINKHAM CYCLE CoO, 
306, 308, 310 WEST 59TH ST., NEW YORK 


EXD 


photographic re- 


ADVERTISER. 
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CARRY YOU HOME 


No Breakdowns on the Road. 


HOWARD 


The 
1898 


is perfect in 
every detail. 
One Grade, 


The Best— $75 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 


WeVeVeVesesesesessesseset: 


Send for 
Catalogue 
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To Enjoy Cycling 


at night, you require 
Costs more than inferior 
lamps, but you get value 
All brass, 


for your money. 
nickelled. 


For sal ya 











| Cs 
ee. 
~ > 


aye 


Cede 
a PRICE $1.00 


AY Auk RETAILERS 
CATALOGUE free 
L 


Shepard’s 
Bevel Gear 
Cyclometer 


The bevel gears do or 
trick—and do it right. The 
ect-running cyclometer Is 
now on the market. 
Price, by mail, $1.00 
Bicycle Sundry Catalogue Free 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Bridgeport Brass Company, 





rune” " mRLD ae 
Beat and end0rses the | 


CYCLOMETER 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NASHVILLE 
AND BRUSSELS EXPOSITIONS. | 








Bridgeport, Conn. 


HALF YOUR CELINE TIME 
1S DARK 


4 LIGHT 
WAKE Hee 





G. © HARTFORD, Co | 
Vecoen MFb G Cony 





‘*Just hear dem bells, 
Dey’s ringing every where.”’ 


Free Catalogue 


AVE A 
Se “ae Shows 42 Styles. | 
Sau HL © 


General Bicycle 
Pel iltisi a 


ayaa err latiice 


Means Sweetness and Purity of Tone, 
Beauty of finish, Perfection of Manufac 
ture 

THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO,, 


16 Nain Street, Bristol, Conn 
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No boiler Used by U. S. Navy 
ae J. J. Astor, Esq. 
No fire or fuel Wm. J. Sctieffelin, Esq, 
No machinery visible Hon. Paul J. 4 

and others 


Suitable for river, lake, or ocean, as yacht tenders or pleasure boats. Our latest 


type discarding side seats is illustrated above. (Send for illustrated booklet.) 


THE me ReEEC LAUNCH CO., Morris Heights, N. Y. City. 


BOOT JACK: 
Manufactured for All 
Consumers Who Can Afford 
and Will Have 


THE BEST. 


Mail 36 silver paper strips from s-cent cuts or 
Boot Jack tothe manufacturers and receive in re- 
turn a handsome aluminum pocket tobacco case. 


Order of any Tobacconist or of 
JOHN FINZER & BROS., Manufacturers 
Louisville, Ky. 


WAGSTAFF & any 





By Margaret '. Sangster 


EASTER BELLS. Poems. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Sr 25. 
WITH MY NEIGHBORS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
LITTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES. Verses for Young People Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 


namental, $1 25 
ON THE ROAD HOME. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
HOME FAIRIES AND HEART FLOWERS. Twenty Studies of Children’s Heads, and Other 


IHustrations, by FRANK FRENCH. 4to, Cloth, $6 oo. 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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Twin-Screw Express Steamship 


y 
HAMBURG - AMERICAN AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 





LINE’S Leaving weir Ray Fe JUNE 28, 

Ttinerary From New York, June 23, 1808. Due Hamburg, July 1. 

* Leave Hamburg, July 5, for Hardangerfjord, Odde, Molde, 
> cone Veblungsnaes, Trondhiem, Spitsbergen (/ce/ , North 
Cape of E , Tromsoe, Lofoten Islands, Digermulen, Vestfjord, Storfjord 
Stynasf jord, Sune sfjord, Geirangerfiord, Geiranger, Joerundfijord, Seendiieré, 
Aurlandsfjord, Naerefjord, Gudvangen, Naerada/, Stalheimsklev, Vossevangen, 
Bergen, Hamburs, New York. 








Erambure-American rine, 
New York: 87 Broadway. Boston: TO State 
Chicago: 159 Randolph St. Philadelphia: B87 aH almut St. 
San Francisco: 401 California St, St. Louis: 100 N. Broadway. 
wr 








TOURS AND ee 


ee ee The Wayside Inn 


Pp ae The ¥: een New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Sep a get Sound yuntry, etc en ; At the entrance tothe Berkshires, Beautifi 
stics of Hilah-Olase Tours tl ‘dle sence ( ry. “Bo ating and fishing on the Housatonic R 


t-of-door sports. Excellent table. Electric light, 
EUROPE en fires, &c. Open the year round. Send for circ ular. 
g Italy, Germany, Sw ind, the Rhine, H ; = 
I , 





England, Norw ts I 


, rd 1 the hl ‘ | H i. 
sik Wntia Sa Beha Bont Ri 2» SENT FREE ":::: 
A Party (also of Manito nd size) will leave New York P <= badge and illustrated Booklet conta 
in August for a Grand T« : his PB Site 


j ing reliable information concerni ing th 
AROUND THE WORLD po fe TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND 
tae ata Ja, nn st Lid INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION | 


to be held at Omaha June to Nov. 158. 
ndivid ve 1 every ere. f + Adcress, enclosing 2 cents for posta 
n app! cation, St ate fort Lt 


E. ROSEWATER,™*" eircom 
carte pytrpne & WHITCOMB 


: 
| 
} 





gp ctecraceysoryse =" THE HARTFORD LIFE INS. CO., 


r O05 « estnut Street, Philade Iphia, Pa of Hartford, Conn., is the standard for up-to- 

» Adams St ( 1 date Pure Life Insurance. Its Safety Fund 

System is superior to all other plans for Se- 

HARPER’ Ss apie latagie-tpatatany curity, Equity, and Economy. Thirty Years’ 

tive list of over 3000 volume ttoa Experience. Don’t guess. Write for particu- 
1st lars to TEI Agents wanted. 


Che Pi er © lamited — 
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“MARLBOROUGH CAMERA =»: 


REVERSIBLE 
SWING 


BACK, 
RISING AND 
SWING 


. 
sl. 


5x7, fitted with — 
Lens, B. & L. 
bD e Holders 
8x 10, without lens and shutt 
Oo xd 


5x7, 


Rapid 


Shutter, 


Rectilinear 

and Two 30 
$50 Of 
40 | ada 
36 6$5 and $ 


35 Cameras 
most powerful developer 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand- pany piven 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, 


kinds of cameras and all re 


tiled on application ‘ Free. 


NATIONAL ANNUAI a X. Full 


Catalogue : for ph 


INTERN 


otography n 


rf valuable 


ntry and abroad. 


45,47,49 E. Randolph St., etl lil. 
What the dealer 

loses in profits you 

gain in QUALITY... 





IT cOsTS ™“ 
YOU THE SAME... 

_ IT COSTS HIM 
: (AND US) 


THE STANDARD 
|. BLUE PRINT PAPER 


Of even excellence Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 


Oe ee a a a a 











) Ne Five, Smoke or Meat. Abvolutely Safe. 
e TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. 


Catalogue Free. 


co, 8ST. JOSEPH. MICH. 
PI 


HARPER’ 'S PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a year 
nica nn TABLE, Ss 00 a year 


foe 5 Be ahs hs he ahs ops ahs ahs ahs ate Me aherks “ie hs as ees 32% 


. 


articles, and pr 
Price, 


E. & - T. ANTHONY & €O., 


in elementary text-book. Price: paper, 50c., 


pss GLIMAK DRY PLATES. ’ 


lustrated by the best phot 
15 cents 


wy ire 
and re 
isely il graphic w 


75 cents; postage, 


591 Panne ted AY, NEW YORK. 





861 So. Clinton St. = 


EAUTIFUL "SAMPLES of the work of our 
“Turner-Reich” and “ Anastigmat”’ 
are SENT FREE with our catalogue. 


he famo s * Gundlach” Korona ”’ « amer 
made in the ime factory. of n 1akers profit 
lenses tI it resu other case, and enal 


m our complete line of t 


lenses 


ind * 
rhe saving 
Its is not found in any 
to quote materially le 
rth st cameras made. 


GUN AGH OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


_@; SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


without a cent payment. Swell’ 
$14 to 37.50. 12,000 on hand for , 

600 SHOPWORN and used wheels, 

BICYCLE tte for the season to age vrit 
\, for partic ulars.§ EARN A BICYCL E and mak 
\ money by a little work in your locality. Special 

/proposition to early applicants. 
AWE OFFER THIS WEEK—100 New 
\/ and Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.7 

= Art Catalogue and information tree. 
L. C. MEAD & PRENTISS, 


lenses 


»wer prices ¢ 


97 Boy 
5 each, 


Chicago, Ul. 


“MY own” CYCLES 


"Genet with Je snatimene and 
feet - them; nothing so fine Si§eeinvent 
> PReuine 
From Factory straight to Rider Below Jobbing prices. NOTRASH, 
NO JOB LOTS, Send for catalogue special of 
F. 8. BE AVIS, 20 B Street, Peoria, II. 
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Ona 
Gray Day 


One appreciates the high-grade 


MONT AUK — 


WHY > Our free pamphlet 


will tell you. 


Send for particulars of the 
new developers, Metol and 
Ortol Hauff 


G. GENNERT, 24 E. 13th wins New York. 


M E X l Cc O BICYCLE + areas Brat spring steel, 


er 
ered, complete with screws 
- HANCER and eishiis postpaid, for 
of To-day 





| 
By CHARLES F. LUMMIS ‘ re 50c. 


With I=Wustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, : ; . 200 ed Easy for 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 = 
eeding | 


Cleaning and 
Storing. 


- “27 ED | 
wae Cyclists say 


“* Perfect— 
a necessity.”’ 








Sold by the trade and 


| NEW YORK AND LONDON , 
“Hane & iors, Paotsers| SRAMM-WOODNARD-EQUPHENT 0, 


FSI SP SI SISA SP SIS ISI SIS GSI SP LISI 7 25 Dey Street, New York. 


ee 


6 7% 
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The New Camera 


ADLAKE SPECIAL” 


Fitted with 


ADVERTISER. 


12 Aluminum Plate-Holders, 
Handsome Trimmings—Has all the Patented de- 
es that have mac je Adlake Cameras famous. 


h less. 





W eight muc No amount of money can buy a 
better Single Achromatic Lens than the Adlake. 


The « Adlake Special ” 


Easy to learn, easy to operate. Does expert work 
in the hands of amateurs. Light-struck plates— 
impossible. Takes 12 pictures on glass, 4x5. Com- 
plete, with 12 Aluminum plate-hold- $15. 00 


ers, prepaid in United States for. 
THE ADLAKE—same camera—pla iin trimmings 


12 metal plate-holders, 4x5, prepaid $12 00 
anywhere in United States for . 
Buy from your dealer if possible. 

New careful booklet on Adlake Cameras free. 
Sample photo, 5 cents in stamps. 
New England Agents, 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO. 
BOSTON. 





WORK MIRACLES 


in Class-Room, Lodge-Room, 
Sunday - School, or Home. 


Best means of education, profit, and entertainment. 


J. B. COLT & CO.,, Dept. w, 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


3, 5, and 7 West 29th Street, N. Y. 


We are also sole 


agents for Naphey’s Acetylene 
Gas Generators. 


Catalogues and information free. 
New York. 
Please mentior 


San Francisco. 
HARPER'S 


Chicago. 








The Adams & Westlake Company ‘ 


110 Ontario St., CHICAGO. 


5 Makers of 

ADLAKE BICYCLES, 
ALASKA BICYCLES, ; 
X-RAYS BICYCLE LAMPS. 


oe 





RICH IN 
Novel 
Features 


Not much vigger than a pocket book. 
Only an inch and a-half thick 


2:23: 

Takes a sharp, clear picture, 4x35 inches. 
Locks automatically at focusing point. 
Closes by touching a spring. 


ST. 


COMPLETE WITH CARRYING CASE AND PLATE 
WOLDER. 
ALSO FITTED WITW ROLL HOLDER. 
———— 


POCOS ARE PERFECT. 


ew 


The Poco Book tells all about them. Write to 


Rochester Camera Co., 


35 EvIzABerTH &Sr., ROCHESTER, N, Y 
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“There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 





Picture 
Taking 


WITH A 


BULLS-EYE CASE ATTACHED TO BICYCLE. 


BULLS-EYE KODAK 


means photography minus the dark room, minus troublesome 
plate holders, minus heavy and fragile glass plates. 


The Bulls-Eye Kodak uses light-proof film cartridges and 
can be 


Loaded in Daylight. 


It is the embodiment of photographic simplicity and perfec- 
tion. A child can operate it, yet its capabilities are such 
as to commend it to the most expert amateurs. 


The new Bulls-Eye Special Kodaks have the finest rapid 
rectilinear lenses, triple action shutters and iris diaphragm stops. 


No. 2 Bulls-Eyes for 34 x 3% pictures, - - $8.00 and $15.00 
No. 4 Bulls-Eyes for 4 x 5 pictures, - $12.00 and $20.00 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
— wey - : fe gen tes Rochester, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL REGISTRATION $1.00 a Year 
PROTECTS YOU 


Registration combined with specia 
cident insurance under the Internationa 
tem Is 


THE MODERN SAFEGUARD AT HOME 
AND IN TRAVEL, 


viding for imr nediate identification 
in sickness, accident, or death while 
from home, prompt medical or legal 
in emergency without expen et 
titcation of y« ur w r 
n to friends and relat 
inknown a 
oullashon am 








y 

- 

I I and 
trangers; best of all, it 


RESTORES YOU TO YOUR HOME AND 


SECURES IMMEDIATE IDENTIFICAT ION AND CARE. ~ ric ennest 9 ememOe cue pots as 


also includes, without additional charge, 
ia $500.00 accident policy witl 1 $6.00 weekly indemnity, good for one entire year, qaveting abun sex bet wee 
es of sixteen and sixty- five ; and our Registratix tev ard in handsome leather pocket-book, and a ne 
ver key-tag, each offering rew aed tee genes oh caeas eae ae keys if lost; all rewards are paid by tl 
I yut expense to you, 
payment of an annual premium of THREE DOLLARS secures, in addition to all the features above 
a apecia) re “xis tration for Credit Keterence, furnishing you with immediate financial assistance 
in I and includes a special $1500.00 accident policy with $15.00 weekly indemnity. 
po NOT. TR VE L ne or abroad without International Registration. It assures you absolute pro- 
tection every where. Ni tssessments; no dues; one annual premium pays for all benefits 
$100,000.00 DEPOSIT BY THE GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY AND INDEMNITY COMPANY (of which 
Hon. Cornelius Van Cott, Postmaster of New York, is President) WITH NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT PROTECTS POLICY-HOLDERS UNDER OUR SYSTEM. 
Rer nit by check or money orde *r, sti atir 1 name and address of both yourself and beneficiary, and an Outfit includi: 
m will be promptly sent you Circulars on application. Address 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTRY CO., 181 Broadway, New York. 
HARRISON G. ELLIOTT, Secretary 
LONDON: 3 Northumberland Ave., eee Sqnamp, Ww. * PARIS: 52 Rue du Faubourg, St. Honore. 
Ri y, k RESEN] 7/ 5 t V7ED EVERYWHERE 
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| NOW Anyone CAN Sharpen a Pencil. 


} 
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The day of whittling has gone 

by. Inevery bank, office, school, 
store, draughting room and home 
there is or should be a 


Planetary 
4~ Pencil eS. 
} ’ Po i n te r —Nota Toy, But a Machine. 


Impossible to break the point in sharpening. Preserves the softest lead. Saves the cost in the saving of lead. 


“s el lar fi 52-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
" meee as onty by A. B. DIGK GOMPANY, aa Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
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MARIA LOUISE POOL 
THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD 


A Novel. Illustrated by CLirrorD CaRLETON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Miss Pool is one of the most distinctive and powerful of novelists of the period, and she well 
maintains her reputation in this instance.—PAiladelphia Telegra 
OTHER NOVELS BY MISS POOL: 
MRS. GERALD. A Novel. Illustrated. Post IN THE FIRST PERSON. A Novel. Post 8vo, 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
— HUMAN NATURE. Post 8vo, MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
th, $1 25. $1 25 
DALLY. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 50 | KATHARINE NORTH. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25, 
cent | THE TWO SALOMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
ROWENY IN BOSTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 OUT OF STEP. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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Educate 
Your Children 


to be self-supporting, in | addition n to any 


vocation yo it j 1 to follow. To 
know Typewriting is to earn a living. The 


BLICKENSDERFER 
Typewriters 





For a typewriter 

Equal in Every Respect to 

: the $100 machine, We claim 
this for the 


Wellington 


Pe o@ eo@or2ro2 0 





‘4 TO CONVINCE YOU we offer to 
send a machine on ten days’ trial— 
paying expressage both ways and re- 
funding your money if after using it 
the Wellington No 2 is not found 
satisfactory in every ‘partic ular. 
We mean just what we say. 


Write to us. 
THE 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Ltd., 
Box 38 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 








at $35.00 and $50.00, afford parents this 
opportunity and at a cost that seems trifling 
in comparison with the money spent in use- 
less experiments. 


Send for catalogue containing full information. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANFG6. CO. 
Stamford, Conn. 
New York, 182 Broadway. Chicago, 195 La Salle St. 
<> OS OD 03D OD OD OOOO SH9SH 
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BOOKKEEPING. | I 
Shorthand; Mechanical and Architectural Draw- > ES t R 8 RO 0 0 K § 


ing; Machine Design; Stationary, Marine and te 


Locomotive Engineering; Architecture; Railroad, f ALIGHT ST im E L Dp ENS 
Municipal, 3 { COURSES and Bridge . 


Hydraulic Engineering ; 


Surveying and Mapping; Sheet Metal Pattern Cut-f4 : _ lm . 
ting; Plumbing; Electricity; Mining; Metal Pros- E 
pecting; English Branches. All who study 


CUARANTEED SUCCESS (Gas 
Fees .foderate, Advance or Installments. , a ‘ The Best Pens Made. 


Circular Free. State subject you wish to siudy. 
International Cc orrespondence Schools, Box 921 Seranton, Pa: LEADING NUMBERS: 


,, TYPEWRITERS | | 048, Al, 333, 14, 130, 239, 313, 556. 
HALF 


PRICE OTHER STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY 
We will sell you any typewriter made Ask your Stationer for ‘‘ESTERBROOK’'S 
for one half regular price, many for one 
quarter. Every machine guaranteed in THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 


perfect order. TYPEWRITERS SOLD, RENT 
ED, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y 


privilege of examination. Send for IIl- = * ’ 

Eira ee TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 
; 214 La Salle St., , 
National Typewriter Exchange, Chicago. 102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’. 


buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 














aaXcrACTORER SHORTHAND £2222 for_ractical_work 
ED. CEIPPED. wird PRIVILEGE “OF EXAMIN AhON. in 6 to 12 weeks by Pernin 
White For catatn 202 La Salle St. method. Leads every ane, World’s Fair award. Noshad 


~ Typewriter Emporium, CHICAGO. ing, no position. Self-tar wx by mail. Free lesson and 


hooklet. Write, H. M. PERNEN, Author, Detroit, Mic h. 








A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE: IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 


a 
aii {f ly Barclay St., New York; 156 Ad St., Chi ; 
FOUR STORES \ 38 Court Ses Hoston; 818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
81 
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The 
One Complete 


Writing-machine 
is the 


emington 


Standard Typewriter | 


It does not rely on 
one or two special fea- 
tures good enough to talk 
about, but upon all round 


Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
of it. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NEW MODELS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





\ 


. J 
She Writes as You Dictate. 

The Duplex Typewriter enables operators in 
hotel offices, court rooms, professional and busi- 
ness Offices, to write from rapid dictation without 
the intervening short-hand work. The letter is 
written when the dictation is ended. Two tasks 
are done as one and half the time saved. 

The booklet illustrates and ex 

plains everything. Write for it. 
DUPLEX al a 











608-612 Locust St., 


COMPAN DES MOINES, IA. 


iZINE 


WATERMAN'S IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


‘ 3 Mechanically boca Machine, 
ais th ch ch ch ch ch th ch 


ADVERTISER. 
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Beware 


of spurious and fraudulent imitations of 
the Waterman Pens. 


Buy the Genuine, 


which has a record of 15 years of success, 
and has been during all that time, as it 
still continues to be, the best fountain pen 
ever made, and the Standard of the world. 

Do not be deceived by imperfect imita- 
tions, but see that the peh you buy is 
stamped 


W aterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


and have it endorsed as such to you by 
us or your dealer. 
All our pens are guaranteed. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
155 and 157 Broadway, New York. 
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Recovered from 


BATTLESHIP MAINE 


“ Divers recovered a BAR-LOCK Type- 
writer which works perfectly; the ribbon alone 
_is useless.” —N. Y. World, Feb 23; 98 


t4 as eo 





~ 
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“Ensign Bookwalter in the act of examining 
the instrument.”—N. Y. Wordd, Feb. 28, '98 


BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITERS 
Are used by the U. S. Navy Generally 


For Catalogue and Full Particulars, address 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 


116th St., Fifth and Lenox Ave’s, NEW YORK 





THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
ITSELF. 

















| One of the unique features of the New 
| York Central’s “Lake Shore Limited” is 
| the fact that it advertises itself. 


The magnificence of the service and | 
completeness of detail makes every patron 


an advertiser of its merits. 
It is estimated that every person who 


travels by this train brings at least a dozen | 


new patrons. 


“The Lake Shore Limited” leaves | 
| Grand Central Station, New York, every | 
afternoon at 5.00, and arrives Chicago via | | 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- | | 


| way the next afternoon at 4.00. 
Returning, leaves Chicago 5.30 P. M. 


each day, arrives New York 6.30 next 
ni | 


| afternoon. 
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ADVERTISER. 


GLOBE (N11) 
ebl23 FILE 


A COMBINATION 


Comprising cards on which 
names, addresses, subjects, 
memoranda, anything, may 
be written, classified and filed 
between indexed guide cards 
in drawers of Card Index 
Cabinet. An appliance so 
perfect and complete that one 
card in a hundred thousand 
may be found as readily as 
one in a hundred. 


Fall information in latest 
Catalogue of Business 
Furniture—Free, 


The Globe Co., Cincinnati. 


Cor. Fulton & Pearl Sts., N. Y. 
226-228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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BALL BEARINGS 





THE DENSMORE TYPEWRITER C9 
\ 316 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
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HALLS 


Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer 


The Final Touch 


of beauty is given by the hair. 
Abundant and beautiful hair can 
be obtained by the use of Hall’s 
Hair Renewer. All good druggists 
sell it. 

not supply it, send $1.00 


, Nashua, N. H., and they 
send you : ill-size bottle, carriage paid. 








The — ol Hair Tonic is a new 
id invaluable disc covery made 
by the well-known authority on 
diseases of the scalp, Dr. P. J. 
Eichhoff, Professor of Dermatol- 
gy, Elberfeld, Germany, and is 
hi ighly recommen nded by him asa 
for cleans 
ing, vanities. and 
the scalp and Seuaintan the : 
of the head Captol completely 
eradicates scurf and dandruff in 
o 14 days, and. is a sure preventive 
fb aldne See Deutsche Medi 
W nschrift, 1897, No. 41 ) 
Sole v S. Anents, Muthens & Kropff, N. Y. 


GHEPHERD'S (pen- Back Brush 


avoids the accumulation of impurities that ren 


ordinary brushes foul and even dan, 


ous to a sensitive s ulp. It 
quickly cleansed; dries 1 

~ idly; is made in ! 
ful design, and of 
finest materials o1 


ess. . One Grade. 
IVORY, 7 4 Price 
TORTOISE- Res $3.00. 
SHELL, and : % 
EBONY nigra strong and durable, 
and filled 1 the best-selected ee 
BRISTLES. Detail up 


R. B. SHEPHERD, 26 East ‘7th Street, New York 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Ww hen you have tried all other “ remov- 
ers,’ write me. I advertise but little 
my friends keep me busy by sending 
others. I have no quicklime, soapstone, 
sulphur or electrical “ specific.” I have 
the true secret of killing the hair by 
dissolving roots. Hair never returns 
Over 9000 cases successfully treated 
last year. Send two stamps for privat 
sealed information. My pe rsonal at- 
tention given you. Address, 
Mrs. HELEN K. MARKO, 
| Am. Tract Society Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes 
will be sent to any address on receipt 
Ten Cents in stamps. 
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ERVA HARTWELL. ANACOSTIA, D. C. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


Our little girl was raised upon Mellin’s Food and is certainly a 
prima facie testimonial of its merits. 


Mrs. BERTA HARTWELL. 
MELLIN’S FOOD prepared with milk as directed, is a 
practical and satisfactory substitute for mother’s milk. Babies 
fed on Mellin’s Food grow to be strong, happy, rugged children. 
Drop us a postal for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


aA 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CROCERS. 


SYRACUSE BICYCLES 


Speed and comfort, pride and satisfac- 
tion, will result from ownership of a 


Crimson Rim $ .00 Crimson Rim 
Bicycle — Bicycle 


The price, like the wheel, is popular. 
Ask your friends about them. 


Crimson Rim Bicycles 


Made by Syracuse Cycle Co., 
SYRACUSE, - N.Y. 
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Send for Catalogue 


Bossies,| Phaetons, Carriages, Traps. “iso, op y™ Go Theger 
logue FREE sie every gwar, Wanaed ce 7 Same Onto. a a 
SEES ero Gy aE _ FOR 

|” CATALOG 


€::] PIERCE ENG. CO., BOX 4, STA. A, RACINE, WIS 
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‘Now, Miss Mary, all you need is a good appetite to become strong again; so 
DURKEE'’S delicious SALAD DR ESSING which will be sure to tempt you.” 
Send for FREE booklet on “ Salads: How to Make and Dress Them,” s 
l ves for Sided, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, et Sample, 10 cents 


nd novel recy 
E. R. DURKEE & CO., 139 Water St., New York. 
COC CCCCCOCCCOOLS 


2 The Merit 


absolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has 
brought 


Great 








gzh- priced foreign wine 
1 many homes, clul 
cate . 
The vintage offered this 
season is especially dry 
and pleasing. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Ce., 


Rheims, - N. Y. 


SOLD BY 
H. B. KIRK & CO., N.Y. 
S.S. PIERCE CO., Boston. 
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Pepsalt 


Cures and prevents indigesti: 


Pepsalt 


in looks and taste can: 
be told from table salt. 


Pepsalt 


is to be used in place 
table salt at your mea 


Pepsalt 


INDIGESTION HAS NO TERRORS FOR — pins: ge ang aS requit 
Phat salt-shaker led with Pepsalt. It cures and prevents indigestion. and at the right time. 


PEPSALT 's the best of table salt, into every pomen of which is incorporated digestive s 

a 6stances natural tothe stomach. Fill your salt-cellar with Pepsalt and use it 

place of salt at your meals. Pills or aperients for indigestion force out the food which should, 

ler to sustain life, remain in the stomach and become digested. Pepsalt helps to completely diges 
all the food you take into your stomach. If you have indigestion your stomach does not supp 
the necessary amount of the dissolving or digestive juices. ‘Pepsalt, taken in place of salt at yo 

meals, makes good this deficiency, as you take with every mouthful of your food a similar substanc: 
to that which Is requit ed and at the right time. Your food commences to digest immediately. T! 

result is « omplete digestion of what you eat. You enjoy your food, your health is good, and your indi- 
gestion is a thing of the past. Send for sample in salt-shaker bottle and-try it. Price 25 cts.,postpa 

THE VAUP EI SAMARITAN CO. (Permanent Bldg.), 175 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohi: 


PEPSALT CURES AND PREVENTS INDICESTION 














GROW YOUR OWN 


Early oo Violets, Etc 
Fellow- & ——— 


Yachtsmen 


time t 
Evans’ Ale for 


In a Gale f SES, is eaece bare pee aa 


“LORD & BURNHAM ‘CO. 
159 5th Ave., New York City. Irvington, N. Y 


or a Calm 


Evans’ Ale 


-GHoICE- + GonLEcTIONs. 


(THE selections in the Franklin Square Song Collect 
are strictly first-class both artistically and mort 
Old and young ‘may find their favori.es in this collect 
, and many new and beautiful things that the y have n 
4 : seen or heard.—Christian /nstructor, Chicag % 
The only ale \ 4 If you want something to keep the whole family h 
. / ming for a month, from grandfather to grandchild, | 
. eae’ chase the Franklin _ bong Collection - ~Chr 
that cannot spoil. Aden cate % 

. This is the very be st “Caffiestion for mane and sch 
that we have yet seen. The compiler could do no 
work for the homes and schools of Ame rica.—/ 
School Register % * * 

Eight Numbers. Price, 50 cents each; Cloth, $1. 00. 
every where, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. I 
| tables of co mtents with Specimen Pages of favorite Son 
School and Home, sent on application. Address 





Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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A Ten=Year-Old Ad. 


We printed the following advertisement ten years ago. 
Since it appeared there have been many changes in the 
advertising world, but we do not see one word we wish to 
alter to-day. 


ing thorough ki 
ital, with honest « 
il service to am 
1 to find out wh 
le, and if you find i 
king that better service cai 
though other reasons are not a 
‘There are some adve 
think 
paper advertising we offer 
deserve it you su 
you believe we 


vour advertising 


all, he 
ir intentions 
“Wey 


cannot reasonably 


ut Newspaper advertis 


We think we shall make it a rule to print this advertise- 
ment every ten years, and—keep everlastingly at the practice 
of it all the time between. 


4 


Please address us on any subject pertaining to Newspaper 


or Magazine Advertising. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Philadelphia. 
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A young medical student, living in West Hebron, 
N. Y., explains some severe difficulties he has encoun- 
tered in spite of his professional training. “ After eat- 
ing a hearty meal,” he says, “ I would have an uncomfort- 
able feeling of fulness and would raise gas. Of course 
if this had continued I would have been a good case for 
some doctor. In the morning I would have a feeling of 
nausea and sometimes would vomit. Seeing an adver- 
tisement of Ripans Tabules, I sent for two packages and 
took a Tabule after each meal. Before I had taken two 
boxes I was completely cured of the disagreeable feel- 
ings. I occasionally take a Tabule when I feel the need 


of it, and I now have as good a digestion as anybody 


would want. If any one doubts*this refer him to me.” 


stvle packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for sale 
at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical 
One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had-by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the 
Ripans CarmicaL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be 
sent for five cents. Ripan’s TABULES may also be had of grocers, gener 
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It Stands Alone 


Cod Liver Oil is peculiar in that it widely differs from 


every other oil. 


Its origin, its ease of digestion when emulsified, its quick 
absorption, and its remarkable curative properties, all 
combine to make it ‘“‘the most wonderful agent known to 


medical science.’’ 


The question of ‘‘a perfect substitute’’ for such a remedy 


becomes simply a question of ignorance, a question of an 
absolute impossibility. 


Neither is it possible to extract any part of this oil with- 


out utterly destroying all its therapeutic power. 


The whole question is simply resolved into the proposi- 
tion that when you need cod liver oil you must take cod liver 


oil, and nothing else. No other oil will answer, for no other 


oil resembles it in any manner. Neither can any part of the 


oil take the place of the whole oil. 


in Scott’s Emulsion you have the whole oil, partly digest- 
ed, and combined with the hypophosphites and glycerine. 


For thinness, weakness, nervous exhaustion, for the 
wasting diseases of early life, and for weak throats and 
lungs, Scott’s Emulsion has been the standard remedy for a 


quarter of a century. 


All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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OX ONOR “VICTORY” 





~ : Get 


(Trade Mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896. ) Invento 


Mark | tered N 


Gives Vigorous Health, 


The OXYDONOR, for SELF-TREATMENT, 


causes the human body to attract and abs 
OXYGEN FROM THE AIR. 

The OXYDONOR thus causes 
Natural cure of all forms of disease in M 


Women, and Children, without medicir 
electricity. Plain directions with each applia 


the genuine made by the Disco 
r, Dr. H. SANCHE. 


(Oxydonor Applied.) Beware of imitations. 


LA CRIPPE AND LUMBACO 


Reverend Isaac NAYLor, of Island View, Hornsea, near Hull, England, the well-known evangelist, write “Tt 


me the greatest pleasure to state that I used the Oxydonor with the 


when tired an 


lous influence over me ; 


La Grippe and Lumbago It id a marvel 








most wonderful results 





1 it would lull 1 








incredible quickness it brought me round, substituting strength for weakness, sleep for sleeplessness, and health f 
I feel it a easure, also a duty, to recommend the Oxydonor to my friends.” 


Catalogue of prices and descriptive books sent upon application. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
CANADIAN OFFrice, 142 St. Lawrence St., Montreal. 


SKIN DISEASES, IMPURE BLOOD 


SULPHUME is pure sulphur in liquid form,a new chemical! dis- 
covery. Sulphume when taken internally, and ap- 
plied_asa lotion, will cure any bloodorskin disease mankind is heir 
to. Price $1.00. 


RHEUMATISM, WEAK KIDNEYS 
SULPHUME-SPECIAL firiistoaiscnicn removes Heuel and 


Vesical Stones, and is a wonderfultonic. Price $2.00; 
SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap in_the world made with 
“yy sulp bur. It has no equal for the 
vilet and the bath box [3 cakes], 75 cents, express pre 


a i. One cake for trial mailed on receipt of 35 cents 


SULPHUME BATHS can be taken at home, having al! the 
advantages (and more) of the most fa- 

mous Sulphur Springs. One bottle of Sulphume makes twelve sulphur 

baths 

Gargling once wil! cure an ordinary sore throat. 

Express prepaid to points in the United States only. 
OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and 
tells all about Sulphume, SENT FREE. 


Shall we send you this book? 





61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
82 State St., Chicago, il. 


(Opposite Mare hall Fic 


A). ale 
in a glass of water makes an invigorating and 


healthful drink of Sulphur water, 
Nature’s Great Blood Purifier. 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his Jobber, without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 113 [Marine Building, CHICAGO. 





PEERLESS ANDES RANGE, TAKE NO OT ae 2 
Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Geneva, a 






GOUT & Sccmesy RE 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS G7 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1RCY uh 
DRUGGISTS, or a24 William St., N. Y. Ps PS 
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Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. 


& “God bless the man who first invented sleep.” 


for Sleeplessness and for 
Headache. A sedative by 
day, & soporific by night 
and a curative at all 

No 


times. No morphine 
poison. Absolutely pure. Good for al! ages and at al! 
seasons. Price 35 cents. Al! druggists or by mail. 
FAHRIG CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 6, No. 320 Broadway, NewYork. 


DVERTISING in all its branches. 


Cuas. F. ROSENQUEST & Co., 107 W. 14th St., N. ¥ 
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The 
fac-simile 
signature 


of 


on 
every 


wrapper. 


CELESTINS 





Natural 


FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY. 


| Unt mended by 


mineral 
the 


waler. 
greatest 


Known for centuries and recom- 


medical authorities for Stomach 


disorders, Liver complaints, Gout, and Dyspepsia. 


| ees VICHY IN SYPHONS IS NOT VICHY 


General Agence vy 220 Broadway, New York. 
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Hunya 


BEST 
7 NATURAL APERIENT. 
u Prescribed and approved by all the medical authorities, for CONSTIPATION, 
rk. DYSPErSIA, TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, HEMORRHOIDS, as well as 


THE ONLY GENUINE 
HUNYAD!I WATER 





di 


Janos 


for all kindred ailments resulting from indiscretion in diet. 


q CAUTION: « See that the label bears the signature of the firm, ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
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Produce each a disease 
having definite pathol- 
ogy. The disease yields 


Alcohol, 

©pium, eurily to the Double 
Tobacco 7 2 henna 
Using we the following 
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Keeley Institutes. 





MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Incbricty-A Disease 


Inebriety, Morphine, and other Drug habits are dependent upon a 
aiseased condition of the nervous system. 

Ihe victim of the disease again and again puts forth the most he 
roic efforts to reform, but his disease is too absolutely overpowering 
to be conquered by resolutions. The will-power he would exercise 
if he could is no longer supreme. Alcoholic stimulants have so 
congested the delicate nerve cells that they cannot respond to the 
performance of their functional duties, and the helplessness of the 
victim’s condition is as inexplicable to himself as it seems inexcus 
able to his friends. 

The Keeley treatment cures this disease by restoring the nerves 
to a perfectly healthy state. It cures by removing the cause. 
The result is that the patient is left in a normal and healthy condi 
tion, and he has neither craving,desire, nor necessity for stimulants 

Over 270,000 men and women to-day have been permanently 
cured of the disease of inebriety through Dr. Keeley’s treatment, 
which is administered only at institutions authorized by him. 

he treatment at these institutions is pleasant, no restraint is im 
posed. It is like taking a four-weeks’ vacation. He only knows 
he is cured. 


Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, sent free 
upen application to any of the following institutions : 


ee ee, Ae we ae ee ee ee ee wrurarererararae 


LLL LE tel bel bet fe tte be be ie el te te de LL ot 


Address THE KEELEY, Dwight, Il. Portland, Me Minneapolis, Minn., Newark,N.J.,745HighSt! Columbus, Ohio 
INSTI TUTE at ether Marion, Ind. | 15 1 ( neg ss St Park Ave. & 1oth St.S. “i N Y. 90 North 4th St 
t Springs Kansas City, Kan., Baltim Md Kansas City, M 8 Niagara ‘st Pittsburg. Pa 
ele th St. & Ann Ave 1418 M adison Ave 716 W. roth St White Plains, N. Y 4246 Fifth Ave 
rN. Main&Com'!Sts. Crab Orct il, Ky. Lexington, Mass | St. Louis, Mo Greensboro, N, C. Providence, R. | 
West H nn New Or Laie Detroit, Mich 2803 Locust St Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenville, S. C 
Washington, D. C., 7 Magaz »>W ashingt« 71] _ North Conway, N. H. 431 Elm St. Waukesha, Wi 3 
905 FE St., N. W Address the Institute 
Keeley Catechism sent on application “Non. Heredity of Inebriety, Eel Leslie E. Keeley. mailed upon a pplication. 10D, | nearest you. : 
he eee Be A wee tat 





The Berkshire Hills | 


Sanatorium, 


L. rvs 





An Institution for the 
Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and all forms of 
Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE | 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity for 


treatment. 


Book and Circulars giving a description of our San- 
atorium and Treatment, with terms and references, 


Free. Address 


DRS. W. B. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 
PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


ig, the Complexion. 
iver 
Moles and other imperfections. Nut covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to Haoriginalivoenaens. ski | Prof. Hubert 


ubert 


DO, O. 











For Beautifyin 


Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, 


sent postal Te rons HyOu SOAP 
NA cae a tok 


Prof. | 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILI 
IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, a1 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRH(EA, = Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


__ Twenty- five Cent Cents a Bottle 


“The Old Easy Chair. 


The last i issue (No. 8) of the Franklin 
Square Collection begins with the favorite 
| song, ‘‘ The Old Easy Chair by the Fire,’ 
and contains Flow, Rio Verde—Lone Starry 
Hours—There’s a Sigh in the Heart— 
I’m Afloat—All’s Well—Chimes of Zu- 
rich—Happy and Light— Welcome, Pretty 
Primrose—Johnny Schmoker—All ’Round 
My Hat—Mermaid’s Evening Song—An- 
gus Macdonald— Home So Blest — with 
many another good song. It ends with 
Hans Christian Andersen’s beautiful ‘Story 
of the Nightingale,’’ which is given in full 
above and below the music, immediately 
after Molloy’s song of the same name, 
suggested by this charming story of the 
Emperor and the bird of the greenwood. 
| Sold Everywhere. Eight Numbers. Price, 50 cents each; 
Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Pamphlet containing Speci- 


men Pages of Songs and full contents of the several numbers 
| sent without charge. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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HOG and HOMINY 


| . * + 
cm 
Nerve Tonic, Anti-Dyspeptic 
d Restorati 
A Miserable Dyspeptic Using No. | Spring Gains One Hundred and Fourteen 
Pounds. Another Using No. 2 Eats ‘Hog and Hominy. 
Case of Mr. w. a. —"s Case of Mrs. —. %eted ty Dr. 1 
Stovai ev. Gey f Dr. F. BG | Wood, of Wyandotte, Kan.: 
Stovall, N. C | “IT first saw Mrs. ——, a woman of large frame 
but greatly emaciated, laboring under Hysterical 
Mr. W. H. Gregory, a sufferer from Chronic | Coma, from which she had not been suf- 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Disease, almost | ficiently aroused to take nourishment for four 
: s . ; days. From her husband I obtained the following 
iting in Granular Degeneration; Chronic | ji 401. of her case: 
rhoea, with Kidney complications, fits of Renal | ‘She had been previously in robust health, and 
Colic, passages of Calculi, and all the worst and led an active, laboring life, doing all the work of 
. : the household. For several years, however, she had 
st distressing forms of Gastro intestinal Dis been a sufferer from a severe form of Dyspepsia; 
lers, after having exhausted the catalogue of Dya--| her stomach often rejected the lightest arti- 
and Materia Medica and Therapeutics, under cles of diet. For some time she had been sub 
e advice and treatment of a number of the most | J¢ct to occasional attacks of Coma, increasing in 
aa ms oe io% frequency and duration. Under appropriate 
ful and experienced physicians, without benefit, | treatment there was a return of sensibility and con- 
| having in the meanwhile declined from a normal | sciousness, and she took nourishment, but there was 
cht of vo hundred and twenty to one hundred and | "© permanent improvement of the general health, 
= . ; : : and a recurrence of the Coma. Ke: alling the opin- 
pounds, has been completely restored to vigorous | jon expressed by Dr. Hunter McGuire, that 
ealth by a visit of three months to the BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS and the free use of the water BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
f Spring No. 1 to t/ velusion of ther remedi was a * Powerful Nervous Tonic,’ | put her upon 
\ gaining while at the Springs seventy-two pounds it. The result was a gradual, decided improve- 


weight, and six months thereafter forty-two | Ment in the digestive trouble, and in a few 

= : months she was able to eat heartily of and 
digest readily almost any article of diet. A: 
‘The transition from a state of cadaz ciation | the same time the nervous symptoms were 1 ve 


and she is now in robust health, doing as 


pounds additional 


e life ¢ robus -alth and strength in so short 
1 new life of robust health and stre ng "| much hard work and eating as much ‘ Hog 
1 time seems little short of miraculous and Hominy’ as any woman in the West.’’ 
The ‘Old Buffalo,” the Original Lithia Water, presents a record of healing which is not surpassed 


f, indeed, it is equalled, by any other mineral water of the world 


| BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Sictce2oicsinc 2 ort Po ftom 
) PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to Oct. rst. 
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THE “OPTIMUS” PRESS 


has been used by Messrs. Harper & Brothers on their various publi- 
cations for nearly two years and has given entire satisfaction. 

This statement, made with their consent, is confirmed bv their 
order for four more “Optimus” presses. . 


In future advertisements in “Harper’s Magazine” we will talk about 
the following points in which 


The “OPTIMUS” excels 


Perfect work at high speed.—See issue, June, 1898 

Unytelding tmpresston.—See issue, July, 1898. 

Mechanically correct bed and cylinder movement.—See issue, August, 1808. 
Convenience of operating.—See issue, September, 1898. 

Unrivalled sheet delivery.—See issue, October, 1898. 





WE GUARANTEE Satisfaction. 
WE INVIT E—Investigation. 
WE CHALLENGE—C: ympetition. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING Co., 
New London, Conn. 
Cable Address: Talbotype, New York. 


Cc. A. COLLORD, BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
MANAGER OF NEW YORK OFFICE, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
| 38 Park Row, 183, 185, 187 Monroe St., 
: New York City Chicago Ill. 
i 
i 6 
: 
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oe 9792373: 3332: 


33333333938, 
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The Absorption Treatment a Success 
; in treating all forms of diseased eyes without Knife or Risk. 
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" Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in ’97. 

a Representative people from all parts of United States 

& and Canada endorse this institution... . . .. . : 
* “a a 

- **Do Not Wait to be Blind.’ bi 
io Thousands Have Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. Two of the Seven Large Buildings connected with the Bemis Sacitarium % 
on Pamphlet Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America, + 
% THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, - Clens Falls, New York. ¢ 
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ree onteant for Consumption 


cures by arresting the progress of the disease and developing into full healthy activity 
the remaining parts. Dr. Shepard has demonstrated that one lung will be sufficient for 
the ordinary demands of life, and no case is necessarily hopeless where 50 per cent of 
the lungs have not been wasted away. 

A book giving full information mailed free on application. 

Address nearest office as follows: 





Ki ,D . , 
The Shepard Treatment Sommecia ciud Bldg Albuquerque, N.M. 


Towns Block, Elgin, Ill. 
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It has been a success from the beqinning. The book reviews 
have been discriminating and well written; the special arti- 
cles have been of a high order, and its original poetical con- 
tributions especially meritorious. The department of literary 
notes has contained a wealth of interesting items to the book 
reader and the student of literature.—N. Y. Mai anv Express. 


LYVERATURE 


The New International Gazette of Criticism 








A FEW ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF “LITERATURE” 


It is dignified in appearance and contains solid, well-considered reviews. —C7/¢ N.Y 


It is in every sense a sober and authoritative organ. Literary topics, criticism, and comment are 

rendered full and impartial treatment in an impressive, oracular manner, quite unlike the sprightly 

vacious, and flippant tone with which many of our critical journals seek to mould public taste in 
ks.—PAtladelphia r, 

rhe criticisms on new books are above the average ; they are wise, scholarly, dignified, and fair 

We heartily commend the new paper to the serious attention of our readers vturday Evenin 


‘te, Boston. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year—io Cents a Copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City 
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THE 


- MONARCH 


is held high 


in the esti- 












mation of the 
world. 


None better. 


1898 Art Catalogue Free. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 


Chicago. New York, 
London, Hamburg. 
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 Dabst 
Malt Extract 


5 (cL SD ae Kode ite 


- ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


“A Malt Extract without an Imperfection’ 
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Matchless for the Complexion 





Fair women, blest with Beauty’s prize— 

Whose witching charms e’en Old Time spares— 
Will tell you this: The secret lies 

Within the soap—of course its PEARS’ 


Pears’ is the most economical of all soaps. It does not crumble after using ; it does not become 
soft. It wears to thinness of a wafer, and the thin piece may be moistened and stuck on top ofa 
fresh cake. Used in this way not a particle of soap is lost. There is no waste in Pears’ Soap. It is 
clean soap, and it is a necessity for the clean. It is a comfort and aluxury. Pears’ is the soap that 
lasts longest, and ‘t+ is ‘‘ a balm for the skin.’’ All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; all sorts 
of people use it. 
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Established over 100 years—20 International Awards. 


L0U 











: HENRI ROCHEFORT, Freie ‘donreaes 





‘ 


HENRI ROCHEFORT Writes: . 

Your precious Vin Mariani has completely re- 
formed my constitution; you should certainly offer 
some to the French Government. 

HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 


‘/ VIN MARIANI J 


MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS FRENCH TONIC for BODY, NERVES, and BRAIN 


FOR OVERWORKED MEN, DELICATE WOMEN, SICKLY CHILDREN. 


Vin Mariani has received more than 8000 endorsements 
from American Physicians. It is specially recommended for 
Nervous Troubles, Throat and Lung Diseases, Dyspepsia, Con- 
sumption, General Debility, 


MALARIA, WASTING DISEASES, AND LA GRIPPE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTIONS. 


VIN MARIANI GIVES STRENGTH. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To all who write mentioning HARPER’S MAGAZINE we send a book containing por- 
traits and endorsements of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, and other distin- 
guished persoiiages. 

MARIANI & CO., 52 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PARIS : 41 Boulevard Haussmann. LONDON: 83 Mortimer Street. MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 































‘¢ Contains as much flesh-forming 


Walter Baker & Co,’s 


matter as beef.” 


“Has stood the test of more than 
one hundred poe’ use among all 
§ classes of people, and for purity and 
honest worth is unequalled.” 
TRADE-MARK. —Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Divide a cake 
with a stout thread 
and you have Jwo 
perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient 
size for the toilet. 
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FERRIS’ 





Perfect Comfort 


is enjoyed by the wheel-woman who wears Ferris’ 
Bicycle Corset Waist. The length of the run, the height 
of the hill is forgotten when this grace-giving adjunct of 


comfort is worn. 
BICYCLE 


Corset Waist 


adjusts itself to every bend of the body, permitting abso- 
lute freedom of movement and full respiration so essen- 
tial to good health, and good riding. 

Style No. 261, as here pictured, is made of best ventilat- 
ing cloth, in various styles—high and Jow bust, long and 
short waist, to suit all figures. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. 
Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00. Children’s Good Sense 
Waists, 2 cents to 0 cents. 
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COUR YOUR......... 


Fill it up yourself-we hav : 


no list of your possessions, bu | 
whether you own acycle,agun,a 
4 


yacht,a creel.a bait box.or , 
anything from acastle to. 


Sirti @canteen you should 
iy ES! it brisht.and. 
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. THE NEW ... 


Ivers & Pond 


Baby Grand Piano. 


here is no piano like the Grand for artistic effect 
and there is no Grand like the new Ivers & Pond 
Baby Grand. It’s a revelation in Grand-Piano building. 


It’s the triumph of the piano-builder’s art. It occupies 

but comparatively little floor space, being, so far as 

we know, the smallest Grand Piano in existence, and 
yet it possesses a volume and richness of tone and a range of expression that is really 
wonderful. The listener is captivated at once and falls in love with it at first sight. 

The Price is an interesting feature. It’s an unheard-of price in the history of 
Grand Pianos and places this Grand within the reach of every home of moderate 
income in the land. Write us for special prices and full description of our Easy-Pay- 
ment Plan, giving one to three years to complete payments. If no dealer sells them 
near you, we ship at our risk and expense on approval and pay railway freights both 
ways if unsatisfactory. We also make and seli the finest Upright Pianos in this country. 
You can have our Catalogue for the simple asking. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 114 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








HAIL, FAIR LONDONDERRY! 
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Walter Baker & Co's 
@ Breaktast} ! 


Re” Cocoa. 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 











Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


se sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Esta ed «7B, 
mithtaiin Mass. 





MADE FROM PURE GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR 


% The * \ 
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a hundred im: 
itations, Theyall x 
SF ONS lack the remark 
’ 60 YEARS OF oy able qualities of 

M PUNOL mE the genuine. 
| b PRE- EMIN ENCE Z oF 
W" KNABE & CO. 


New York, cas ‘WASHINGTON 
LYON & Heat: CHICAGO. 
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